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* THE -MAGAZINE-THAT: HELPS -SPORTSMEN 


RUNABOUT, $1,250, COMPLETE 


VERY car advertises a ‘‘star per- 
formance’’ mostly made under 
conditions selected by the operator. 
This confuses purchasers. The 


HAYNES-APPERSON 


cars have been started under con- 
ditions imposed by others 17 times, 
winning first honors EVERY time with 
stocK cars. That means reliability of 
the Kind no one else has PROVED. 


Our catalogue gives full information. Inquirers are urged to visit our factory, where 
every detail of HAYNES-APPERSON superiority can be seen and fully understood. 


HAYNES-APPERSON CO. *°%97,i=* 

The Oldest Makers of Motor Cars in America. Member of the Ass'n of Licensed Auto Manufacturers. 

Branch Store, 1420 Michigan Ave., Chicago 
Eastern Representatives: 

Brooktyn AuTomosiLe Co., 1239-41-43 Fulton St., B’klyn, N.Y., and 66 W. 43d St.,N.Y. 


Joun Maxwe tt, Oneida, N.Y., Agent for Central New York. 
Nationa Automosite & Mre, Co.,, Pacific Coast Agents, San Francisco. 


ENTERED AT THE NEW YORK POST-OFFICE AS SECOND-CLASS MATTER 





















_ tis easy to claim “‘pure beer,” but 
 : Gae must double the cost to make it. 
- 


. Schlitz is actually pure. 





. We go 1400 feet down for water. 


- We spend fortunes on cleanliness. 


We not only filter the beer, but 
| filter all the air that touches it. 





We age the beer for months, so it 
cannot cause biliousness. We Pas- 
teurize every bottle after it is sealed. 





( For fifty years we have insisted 
on purity, and now all the world 
knows it. The result is a sale 

| exceeding a million barrels annually. 


: Isn’t absolute purity as important 
to you as to others? 






Ask for the Brewery Bottling. 


THE BEER THAT 
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“For Thirty-five Years a Standard Piano”’ 





Ghe WING PIAN 


From the Factory (We Wing 
at Wholesale Price Piano an 


sell it our- 

selves, It goes direct from od factory 
to your home, We do not employ any 
agents or salesmen, and do not sell 
through dealers or retail stores, When 
you buy the Wing Piano you pay the 
actual cost of making it and our one 
small wholesale profit, 


This profit is small be- 
Save from cause we sell thousands 


$100 to $200 of pianos yearly, Most 

retail stores sell no more 
than from twelve to twenty pianos 
yearly, and must charge from $100 to 
$200 profit on each. Think for yourself 
—they cannot help it. 





SENT ON TRIAL 
WE PAY FREIGHT 


No Money in Advance 


We will send any Wing 
Piano to any part of the 
United States on trial, We 
pay freight in advance and 
do not ask for any advance 
payment or deposit, If the 
piano is not satisfactory 
after twenty days’ trial in 
your home, we take it back 
entirely at our expense, You 
pay us nothing unless you 

eep the piano, There is 
absolutely no risk or ex- 
pense to you, 

Old instruments taken in 


ship or material, 


EASY MONTHLY 
PAYMENTS 











In 35 Years Over 36,000 Pianos }V< "ir to 


6,000 


satisfied purchasers in every part of the United States, 


Pro inent Purchasers of our pianos include Goy, 


Sayers of Texas, Governor 
Longino of Mississippi, Governor Bliss of Michigan, 
United States Senator Cameron, General W, R, Miles, 
Supreme Court Justice James; Professor Dana, of Dana’s 
Musical Institute; Professor Nunnz ally, of Southern Female 
College, and Professor Peterson, of Humboldt College, are 
sagen those who have used the Wing Piano, in addition 
rominent musicians, music teachers and orchestra 
coke ers throughout the United States. 


You Need This Book 1 you intend to buy a piano, 


A ‘book—not a catalogue— 








45 Styles to Select from! 


exchange, Wing Pianos are guaranteed for twelve years against any defect in tone, workman- 


Instrumental Attachment imitates perfectly the tones of the mandolin, guitar 


harp, zither and banjo, 


that gives you all the information possessed by experts, . 
makes the selection of a piano easy, If read carefully, 
will make you a judge of tone, action, workmanship the 
finish; will tell you how to know good from bad, It de- 
scribes the materials used ; gives pictures of all the different 
parts, and tells how they should be made and put together, 
It is the only eo of its kind ever published, It contains 
one hundred and _ sixteen large pages, and is 1 aimed 

“The Book of Complete Information Avout 
Pianos.” We send it free to anyone wishing to buy a 
piano, Write for it, 


Wing Organs are sold under the same guarantee as 


Wing Pianos, Sent on trial to any part 
of the United States, freight paid in advance by us, without 
any advance payment or deposit being made, Sold on 
easy monthly payments, Separate organ catalogue sent on 
request, 





WING (SON 


419-421 West Thirteenth JStreet, New ork City 
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AT LAST! 


WE HAVE THE MATTER IN HAND, AND THE ACCOUNT OF OUR 


Amazon Expedition 


Will begin in our next issue, 














WHICH WILL BE NOTABLE ALSO AS THE BEST 


CHRISTMAS NUMBER 


YET ISSUED of ‘‘AMERICA’S MAGAZINE for SPORTSMEN by SPORTSMEN”’ 


ges If not already a subscriber send your order now, so that you will not miss the beginning 
of our world-famous expedition, nor this beautiful Christmas Number, in itself worth the 
price of your subscription. See special offer on next page. 
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Do You Want to Own 
this pair of pictures in Water Color? 








I.—TO HIT IS HISTORY (COPYRIGHTED) 


FIELD AND STREAM has produced these pictures at very great expense in beautiful 
water color process; size of picture surface, 11 x 18 inches—just right for select home, 
office or library decoration. Nothing so attractive in execution or as good in story-telling 
subject has so far appeared in duck-shooting pictures. You can practically get the pair 
free by sending $2 to cover a year’s subscription to FigLp AND STREAM, which also pays for 
the pair of pictures (sent postpaid and guaranteed to reach in you in perfect condition). 
If already on our subscription books your term will be extended another year. Fie_p AND 
STREAM is being improved with each subsequent issue and offers more and better reading 
matter and illustrations than any similar publication. The public are recognizing this fact, 
so send in your order promptly while this liberal picture offer is in force. 


rg ee 





II.—TO MISS IS MYSTERY (COPYRIGHTED) 
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INTERNATIONAL COLONIZING COMPANY 


71 Broadway, New York City 


Our Company Has a TRACT oF LAND OF 


THREE HUNDRED THOUSAND ACRES 
IN COLOMBIA, SOUTH AMERICA 


on the east bank of the Magdalena River, about five hundred miles from the coast. It 
oda 1,000 feet above the level of the sea and has a frontage on the river of about 25 
miles. 

The property will be divided into 20, 40, 80, and 100 acre farms and sold to the first 
500 settlers at $5 per acre, payable $1 per acre cash and $1 per acre in four equal annual 
payments, payable without interest. 

The climate, soil, and productions are the same as Southern California, to which 
are added Tropical Fruits such as Oranges, Lemons, Limes, Grape Fruit, Pineapples, 
Grapes, Cocoa, and Rubber Trees, Ginseng Root, Tobacco, etc. 

TIMBER 

In addition to the agricultural products mentioned we have thousands of acres of all 
varieties of hard woods, such as Mahogany, Lignum-vite, Oak, Spanish Cedar, Ash, 
Laurel, Redwood—suitable for cabinet work. Also Cinchona, Copaiva, Sarsaparilla, Cin- 
namon, Cloves, Arrowroot, Ginger Root and Ginseng Root. 

MANUFACTURING 

We are prepared to assist and encourage any desirable manufacturing business that 

may seek an opening in our colony. We intend that it shall be an 
INDUSTRIAL COLONY 
where we will have the following: 

Carriage and wagon factory, blacksmith shops, furniture factory, cigar factory, box 
factory, shoe factory, ice factory and electric plant, agricultural implement works, iron 
foundry, mining machinery, flour and grist mill, saw mills, and within a few years other 
industries will follow. 

Note.—We desire to notify our correspondents and others, who may take an interest 
in our Colony, that since we commenced advertising our enterprise in the 


*““New York Daily Sun’’ 


we have secured through said medium the most important industry needed in the estab- 
lishment of a 





FIRST CLASS COLONY 

namely, a first-class saw mill; to be operated by a well known mill man of Indiana, who 
has purchased 3,200 acres of our hardwood Timber land, at $10 per acre. In addition to 
cutting his own timber, he agrees to purchase for cash any timber cut by any settler on 
our Colony, and haul the same to his mill. He will also have to do Custom Work for any 
settler. Through the same medium of advertising we have applications for 40 and 80 
acre farms from more than 50 settlers in Massachusetts, 50 from Missouri, and 100 from 
other States. 


CARTAGENA 


Repusiic oF Coromata, S. A. 

We have a tract of fifty thousand acres Timber land and Agricultural land, south of 
Cartagena, with river transportation, upon which is a first class saw mill, in good running 
order. We propose to incorporate a company to operate this enterprise, by producing Lum- 
ber for market, and locating settlers, to produce tropical fruits, cocoa, rubber, tobacco, etc. 

We also have 150,000 acres Timber land on the Bayano River, 30 miles south of Pan- 
ama, for sale at a bargain—all hardwood timber. 

For full information, maps, etc., apply to 


Wm. H. MARTIN, Land Commissioner 


We are offering no stock fcr sale in our Company 71 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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INTERNATIONAL COLONIZING COMPANY 


71 Broadway, New York City 


OFFICERS 
I TT SIN oo ie Sree hoi i es ee a ow President 
TR ch i i Pe a ae nt ae, Cue rae ees Vice-President 
a ae ee nT Peres eS 
NaN osc a cre! ghvo Ja ivi g-sa es@ ase inane kos bls SR ae Oka Land Commissioner 
DIRECTORS 
Henry A. WHITING, Cot. C. G. RoceErs, Wm. BeEcketr HARDING, 
W. H. HENDEE, R. O. STEsBrns. 


BANK oF Deposit—Wells, Fargo & Co., 63 Broadway. 


Our Company has made a success of securing LARGE TRACTS OF LAND suitable 
for grain, fruit, vegetables, berries, etc., and then subdividing and disposing of same to 
settlers at low prices on easy payments. 


Cholame Valley, Southern California 


The next colony tract we shall offer the public is located in CHOLAME VALLEY, 
and is the well known Estrella Ranch. Containing about 32,000 acres. 

No part of the State surpasses it in raising all kinds of grain, walnuts and delicious 
fruits. The rainfall is greater than farther south, and irrigation is almost unknown. No- 
where can more prosperous farmers be found than in this country, and scarcely anywhere 
such diversity of production, all paying. It proves that in California, as well as elsewhere, 
all the farmer needs to do is to attend to business and let booms alone, and he will be the 
most independent of mortals. 

We offer the first settlers land in this colony at $15 to $20 per acre—one-third cash, 
balance in one or two years. 

It will be subdivided into 20 to 40 acre farms, and its dairy tracts into 100 and 200 
acre tracts. 

The soil of this Valley is unsurpassed for fertility and its climate unequalled. 

This tract of land is located near Paso Robles, San Luis Obispo County, on the 
Main Line of the Southern Pacific Railway, 217 miles south of San Francisco, 265 miles 
north of Los Angeles, 155 miles north of Santa Barbara. Ten miles from railroad, twenty- 
five miles from the ocean, elevation 1,000 feet above the sea level. 

This property is located near Paso Robles Hot Springs, one of the most notable 
health resorts in California. 

Water for the farms and watering places for cattle is piped from springs. 

The Estrella River flows through this property the whole year. In July and August it 
has about 40 inches of water. 

To the first 100 settlers we shall charge Fifteen to Twenty Dollars per acre, one-third 
cash, balance in one and two years with interest at six per cent per annum. 

Parties desiring to locate in the “Estrella Colony” can get full particulars by addressing 
our Land Commissioner. 

We also have for sale in San Luis Obispo County, west of the celebrated Paso Robles 
Hot Springs, one tract of 8,000 acres, well improved and watered, at $10 per acre. 

One tract of 4,000 acres, well improved, $6 an acre. 

One tract of 3,500 acres, $30,000. 

All good for a colony of fruit growers and vineyardists. 

For further particulars, address 


WILLIAM H. MARTIN - - 7! Broadway New York 


NO STOCK FOR SALE IN OUR COMPANY 





We refer by permission to the publishers of Fretp AND STREAM as to our standing and re- 
sponsibility. 
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BIGGAME IN MEXICO 


BEAR, DEER, WILD HOG, MOUNTAIN LION, JAGUAR 

ANTELOPE, WOLVES, MOUNTAIN SHEEP, TURKEY 

A Hunting Lodge in the heart of Sierra 
Madre in Sonora. Our outfit complete. We 
furnish everything and make your trip a suc- 
cess and one to be remembered. Two and 
one-half days from El Paso, Texas. Camp run 
by Americans. Rates: $2.50 per day. 

For photos and particulars address— 


CHIHUAHUITA LODGE 
Colonia Pachco, CHIHUAHUA, MEXICO 





a 


“Queen of Sea Routes” 
Florida and the South 


MERCHANTS & MINERS TRANS. 
COMPANY STEAMSHIP LINES 
between Baltimore and Savannah ; Boston, Norfolk 
and Baltimore; Philadelphia and Savannah; Provi- 

dence, Norfolk and Baltimore. 


Accommodations and Cuisine Unsurpassed 


‘*Finest Coastwise Trips in the World” 
Send for Winter Excursion Book. 
J. 0, WHITNEY, 2d V. P. and 7. M. W. P. TURNER, G. P. A. 


General Offices: BALTIMORE, MD. 


. 
Hunting 
* 
Trip 
this Fall will lighten your labors for 


months to come. 
For luck, try 


Washington County, 
Maine 


where there are plenty of deer; where 
moose and bear are frequently seen, and 
where the duck and partridge shooting is 
as good as anywhere in Maine. 

We will be glad to furnish rates, time- 
tables, maps and other information on 
request. 

Washington County R. R. 











H. F. Burpee, 
General Passenger Agent. 
CALAIS, 


MAINE 





Cobb’s Island Club House. 


Is open all the year for sportsmen. 


Brant, Duckand Goose Shooting "vo cco... 


live decoys. 


Shore Bird Shooting and Good Fishing in Summer, 


Oyster P. 0. North 
ampton County, Vir 


ApprEss E, B, COBB, 





Hotel Wachapreague 


Wachapreague, Va. 


Finest Curlew, Snipe, Plover shooting on the 
Coast, also Fishing, Yachting, Bathing, 
Driving, ete. 

Accommodations, as to large, well ventilated 
rooms, bathing, bedding, table service, etc., 
second to none. I propose to make this the 
leading Sportsmen’s resort on the coast, and 
especially for those who wish to bring their 
families. Can take equally as good care of the 
ladies. 


DEER, DUCK, WILD TURKEY & HARE 
IN ABUNDANCE 


Clarksville, Mecklenburg County, Virginia. The 
best place to find royal sport shooting Quail. 
More plentiful than ever before. Large areas for 
hetel guests. fest dogs, handled by ‘Capt. 
and other good guides. New 





Dinks Parner” 


hotel, with modern comforts—Bath, Toilet, Elec- 
trie Bells, ete. Magee’s Chlorinated Lithia Wa- 
ter free to all guests. Superb service for sports- 


men and their families. Quick mail, Telegraph 
and Telephone service, and eleven daily trains. 
For particulars address R. H. Easley, Prop., 
Clarksville, Va. 


BIG GAME 


IN 


MAINE 
IS ABUNDANT 


ON LINE OF 


Bangor and Aroostook R. R. 




















poy DEER ) Shipped from 


Stations on 


24 MOOSE ) B. & A. in 1902 





OPEN SEASON 


Deer, — Oct. 1st to Dec. 15th 
Moose,—Oct. 15th to Dec. Ist 





Send 10 c. in stamps for illustrated Guide Book, 
‘« Haunts of the Hunted.’” 


GEO. M. HOUGHTON 
Traffic Manager. 


Bangor, Maine 
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OLD POINT COMFORT, VA. 
GOLF, The most magnificent Resort Hotel in America. A GREAT 
Open all the year. New Management 1903. 
TENNIS, FORTRESS MONROE, the largest Military Post in the United States. GAME 
SAILING,| HAMPTON ROADS, the rendezvous of the North Atlantic Squadron. PRESERVE OF 

BEST SHOOTING EAST OF THE ROCKIES, FROM SEPTEMBER TO MAY. 

HUNTING Write for our two booklets ‘*‘ Both Arms of the Service’ and 10,000 ACRES t 

‘* Shooting in the Old Dominion,” free upon application. ona emenenes i 








NEW YORK OFFICE, 289 Fourth Ave., Phone 1749 18th St. GEO. F. ADAMS, Mgr., Fortress Monroe, Va. , 





-_——— — 





Partridge and Ghe Best in Am- 


erica, and more 


birds than be- 
W O O d Cc O Cc K fore in ten years. 
Put up fifty to 
one hundred 


Shooting "=" 


AT FINNIGAN’S LODGE 9 














The largest Kennel of high-class shooting dogs in the World, 
and other trained and untrained Pointers, Setters and Blood- 
hounds; dogs broken. Finnigan Kennels were established in 1872 








GEO. P. FINNIGAN, Greene, N. Y. 


(Om Line of LacKawanna Railroad) 
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Drawn by W. E. Spader 


AN EXCITING MOMENT—TRYING FOR A DOUBLE ON CANADA GEESE 
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INDIAN ANIMAL WORSHIP 


BY BOURDON WILSON 


HILE the Indian’s mental pan- 

theon is all but filled with the 

figures of animals, it is not the 
animals of today that he worships, but 
their progenitors—their prototypes. 
The individuals of every species are sup- 
posed to have descended from an ancient 
being who was “medicine,” that is, a 
deity. Thus they have a bear-god, a 
mole-god, a snake-god, a fish-god, a spi- 
der-god—a god for every variety and 
species of animal, reptile and insect. 
The placation of the deities is his wor- 
ship, and his bible is the body of unwrit- 
ten myths concerning their doings in 
that long-ago time when they are sup- 
posed to have dwelt on earth. 

By these animal-gods all things were 
established, the heavenly bodies created 
and their ways appointed; and man, a 
puny, insignificant greature without 
arms, offensive or defensive, was de- 
pendent upon them for all that he re- 
ceived. At night the Indians gather 
about the camp-fire and listen to the do- 
ings of the gods as recounted in many a 
mythic tale by the wise old medicine 
man. Each tribe has its own myths, 
but, with a few exceptions, all are sub- 
stantially the same, and the following 


have been selected as being representa- 
tive: 
THE CREATION OF MAN. 

In the days when all was new, man 
was not yet created. At a great coun- 
cil of the gods, it was decided that he 
should be brought into being, and it was 
so willed. So now came Ma-tzu-wits 
the great mother-goddess, from out of 
the sea, bringing a sack, which she de- 
livered to Cin-au-huayv, the wolf-god. 
She charged him to carry it quickly 
from the shores of the sea to Tusayan, 
the great southern plateau of the Rocky 
Mountains, but not to open it until he 
had arrived. 

No sooner had Cin-au-huav started, 
however, than he was overcome by curi- 
osity, and he untied the sack to see what 
it contained. Instantly people swarmed 
out, but before all had escaped, Cin-au- 
huav succeeded in closing the sack 
again, and carrying it, with its remain- 
ing contents, to Tusayan, where he 
opened it. Now those that remained in 
the sack were the chosen of the gods, 
and To-go-huav, the rattlesnake-god, 
“the wise one,” chief of the god-council, 
became their instructor, teaching them 
to make war and to hunt. He led them 
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to the mighty forests of singing pines, 
where roamed great herds of game ani- 
mals, and to the bordering crags, where 
were many mountain sheep. In_ the 
foot-hills he showed them piv-u, the edi- 
ble pinon nuts, and on the plains, us-u, 
the fruit of the yucca, and tcha-u, the 
cactus-pear. Reeds for arrow shafts 
grew about the lakes, the rocks were full 
of flints for their knives and arrows; 
these he showed them, and in a canyon 
a quarry of pipe stone. 

Truly, To-go-huav was a beneficent 
god, and the land which these his favor- 
ites inherited, a bountiful one. The 
people throve and increased in numbers, 
and even to this day their descendants, 
the Moqui-Lones, yet speaking the god- 
given language, inhabit the country 
where their ancestors were planted. 
Those wicked ones who escaped by the 
way through the curiosity of Cin-au- 
huav, quickly scattered about over the 
world in the barren places, each speak- 
ing a jargon of his own, and their de- 
scendants are seen today in the Apaches, 
Comanches, Mexicans, Americans and 
the rest of humanity. 

ORIGIN OF THE ECHO. 

I-u-wi, the turtle-dove, was gathering 
seeds in the valley and U-ya, the sage 
cock, her little babe slept. Wearied with 
carrying him, she laid him under a sage 
bush in care of his sister, Oho-tchu, the 
yellow-bird. Engaged in her labors, the 
mother wandered away to a distance, 
when a tso-a-vuits (witch) came, and 
casting a spell over the little girl, stole 
the baby and carried him to her home on 
a distant mountain. There she laid him 
on the ground and, taking hold of his 
feet, stretched his legs until they were 
as long as a man’s; then his body was 
elongated and his arms, and behold! 
the baby was as large as a man. Then 
the witch married him, for though he 
had the body of a man he had the heart 
of a babe and knew no better than to 
marry a witch. 

Now, when I-u-wi returned and 
found her babe had been stolen by a 
witch, she became frantic with grief, 
and at once started to hunt for him. 


Long she searched, mourning, “hoo, 
hoo,” as she went, crying and crying 
and refusing to be comforted, though 
all her friends joined her in her search 
and promised to avenge her wrongs. 
Chief among her friends was her elder 
brother, Cui-na, the eagle, who, travel- 
ing far and wide over the land, one day 
heard a strange noise; flying near, he 
saw the witch and her husband, but he 
did not know that this large man was 
the stolen babe. - Still he returned and 
told I-u-wi what he had seen, and she 
said, ‘If he is my babe, he will know my 
voice.” So she came near to where the 
witch and U-ya were living, and, climb- 
ing into a cedar, mourned and cried con- 
tinually. Now, U-ya knew the voice 
and cried out, “I hear my mother, I hear 
my mother.” But the witch laughed at 
him and persuaded him to hide in a hole 
in the rocks. 

In this retreat they were safe for a 
long time, and those who were search- 
ing were sorely puzzled. At last Cui-na 
said, “They are hid somewhere in the 
ground. Soon they will become hun- 
gry and come out to search for food; 
therefore I will put some in a tree to 
tempt them.” So he killed a rabbit, and 
putitin the top of a tall pine from 
which he had trimmed the bark and 
branches to make it very difficult to 
climb. After a while U-ya became very 
hungry and cried for food, so he and the 
witch came out to search for something 
to eat. The odor of the meat in the 
tree-top reached the witch, who looked 
up, and, seeing the meat, tried to climb 
up to it, but fell back many times. While 
she was doing this, Cui-na, who was 
perched on a tree nearby, darted down, 
and taking U-ya in his talons, carried 
him away and laid him down under the 
very same bush from which he had been 
stolen. And behold! he was the same 
beautiful little babe that I-u-wi had lost. 

Then Cui-na went off into the sky and 
called up a storm, and the wind blew, 
and the rain beat upon the ground, so 
that his tracks were covered up and the 
witch could not follow him. But he 
had dropped some of his feathers on the 
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ground and she knew well who had 
taken her husband; and Cui-na being a 
great warrior, and a terrible man, she 
trembled with fear, and said, “I will go 
to To-go-huav, the rattlesnake god, my 
grandfather, who will protect me from 
my enemies.” 

Now To-go-huav was lying stretched 
out on a rock enjoying his midday sleep, 
but he awoke as she drew near and 
called out to her to go back, that she 
was not wanted there. Nevertheless she 
came on, begging his protection. While 
they were still parleying, they heard 
Cui-na coming. “Hide, hide,’ To-go- 
huav cried. But she knew not where to 
go, and at last To-go-huav opened his 
mouth, and she crawled down his throat. 
This made To-go-huav very sick and he 
entreated her to come out, but she re- 
fused, for she said she was in great fear. 
Then To-go-huav became sick nigh unto 
death, and in trying to force her out, 
crawled out of his own skin, leaving the 
witch in it; and she, imprisoned there, 
rolled about and hid in the rocks. 

CREATION OF THE MOON. 

Now it came to pass in that long-ago 
time, when all was new, that the chil- 
dren of men cried unto the gods, praying 
that a light be placed in the sky to show 
them their way by night. The gods 
heeded not this petition, for, said they, 
night was given unto men that they 
might sleep. But all the more did man- 
kind cry out, beseeching that the night 
be lighted, and at last, becoming wearied 
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of the continual clamor, To-go-huav, 
chief of the god-council, called a great 
council to consider the propriety of 
making: a moon. 

To this council came Clumsy Foot, 
the bear, Long Tail, the panther, Black 
Mark Face, the badger, Hang Tail, the 
wolf, White Cap, the eagle, Black Coat, 
the mole, White Tail, the little rabbit, 
He Carries Arrows, the porcupine, and 
all the gods of lesser degree. So they 
gathered in the council-lodge and made 
medicine and smoked the pipe of wis- 
dom. 

Then did Going-by-Night, the whip- 
poor-will, chief god of the night, offer 
to create the moon himself, and to him 
was assigned the task. A frog yielded 
himself a willing sacrifice and Going- 
by-Night placing him in the sky, made 
medicine (magic), and danced a medi- 
cine dance, all the time blowing his med- 
icine breath on the frog. Soon a nar- 
row strip of light appeared and Going- 
by-Night continuing to dance and blow 
his breath, it grew larger and larger un- 
til it became the full, round moon in 
which everybody can even now see the 
frog. Then Going-by-Night ceased to 
dance and blow his breath, and lo! the 
mon began to fade away. In conster- 
nation he watched it’ steadily diminish, 
and not until it had entirely disappeared 
did he think to use again his magic pow- 
And ever since that day the phases 
of the moon have been constantly chang- 


ing. 


ers. 


BOB WHITE 


Of all the tenants of the vale, 
Now that November’s frosts are come, 
The best and dearest is the quail, 
Still ling’ring by his summer home. 
Not now the wheat-field’s waving gold 
Hides from unfriendly eyes his nest, 
Nor cheerily rings his challenge bold, 
Or love note from his gallant breast, 


“Bob White. 


Bob White. 


Bob White.” 
NELSON 


—W. H. 











AN ELECTION DAY QUAIL SHOOT 


«BY JUVENIS”’ 


ILLUSTRATIONS FROM PHOTOS BY THE AUTHOR 


S every body knows, the fall election of 
1902 proved a Waterloo for the Democ- 
racy of Pennsylvania. According to 

the French it is always the unexpected that 
happens. Now Harry and I expected to be 
whipped, so we decided to go shooting on 
election day and take our chances of reduc- 
ing the majority by two votes by getting 
home before the polls closed. ‘i 

At six o’clock in the morning we boarded 
a trolley with Floss and Fanaway for a run 
of four miles in the country where we knew 
there were birds. We were well aware that 


a mile before striking across the fields. It 
was an ideal day for quail, the ground 
being covered with a heavy frost and the air 
sharp and bracing, while the dogs were in 
fine fettle. We had proceeded nearly a mile 
without finding game when, as we neared 
a large dam bordered by a corn-field with 
excellent cover, Harry exclaimed, “Do you 
hear them?” “I certainly do, and they must 
have been scattered by rabbit hunters.” 
From all sides came the call of “Bob 
White.” It must have been a large bevy judg- 
ing by the number of calls, and the dogs al- 





“FAN MADE A POINT BY A CORN SHOCK” 


election day sent out an unusual number of 
gunners of every degree, whose main object 
was the festive bunny, and we also knew that 
these same gunners scattered all bevies of 
birds they ran across, but we concluded to 
take our chances as we were anxious to see 
how young Fan would behave. This was a 
young pointer I had bought in Vermont, now 
a year and a half old. The blood of old 
Champion Strideaway flowed in her veins on 
her dam’s side, while her sire was a grand- 
son of Beppo III. She had made fifteen good, 
stanch points one afternoon when I had her 
out and I had great faith in her. 

When we left the car we took the road for 


ready had the scent of the running birds. Side 
by side they drew ahead, then paused, when 
up went two quails, but out of range. We 
marked them down along a piece of woods 
and went after them. In crossing the fence 
Floss pointed while balanced on the top rail, 
and the bird flushed wild. In a small corn- 
field Floss pointed with Fan backing and 
Harry made a good kill. After retrieving 
the bird Fan made a point by a corn-shock 
and Harry, who carried my camera, took a 
snap-shot at me and Fan, which you will 
notice is not flattering to the dog. After se- 
curing the bird we had a number of points 
but the birds were wild and we failed to score. 
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“FLOSS MADE A BEAUTIFUL POINT 


Going into the wood we raised several 
more, also the ire of a farmer who, with his 
family, was husking in an adjoining field. 
We had saluted a bird flying high through the 
trees and the shot, at a distance of at least a 
hundred yards, must have fallen around them. 
We then hunted along the dam and in some 
tall weeds Floss made a beautiful point with 
Fan close behind her. Harry here secured a 
picture which I «onsider as fine a one as I 
ever saw. Look at it, fellow sportsman, and 
see whether | am exaggerating. Note the at- 
titude of the dogs. The calm certainty of 
Floss, the earnestness of Fan. No curv- 
ing of the tail over the back like a sickle, as 
is affected by so many modern field-trial win- 
ners, and which I heartily despise. Note the 


WITH FAN CLOSE BEHIND HER” 


golden rod in the foreground in which they 
stand, the hill in the background and the dam 
on the right. But while we were admiring 
the beautiful picture we forgot our guns and 
the bird got safely away. 

Returning shortly after to near the same 
spot Fan got a point which Floss was obliged 
te honor with a back, and then crawling up 
shared the point. I dropped that bird in the 
dam among a lot of willows and we never got 
it. Over on the hillside Fan secured another 
point and while Harry was coming in re- 
sponse to my call the bird flushed and I 
downed it among a lot of briars. The birds 
were now well scattered and we decided to 
hunt a new bevy. 

After crossing several fields we came upon 





“I SEATED MYSELF ON A FENCE TO REST WITH THE DOGS AT MY FEET” 
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a lone rabbit hunter who told us he had 
just scattered a nice bevy and kindly in- 
formed us where they were. After thanking 
him we wended our way to a corn-field and 
the dogs stopped at a shock from which we 
kicked out two birds and—missed both. Again 
they pointed at a shock and again we missed. 
We then bent our steps to a large clearing 
where we had been told there was a good 
bevy, but though we hunted diligently they 
failed to materialize. 

As I seated myself on a fence for a rest 
with the dogs at my feet Harry took another 
snap and we found it about time to eat our 
lunch. I never care for much lunch when 
shooting or fishing and a single sandwich 
generally suffices, but the little provider at 
home always insists that I will starve unless 
three or four are taken, so the dogs are 
consequently just so much better off, the 
surplus going to them. So they got their 
share and as Harry lolled in a warm spot 
under the fence we lit our cigars and after 
a few puffs an almost Lethean somnolence 
stole over me, assisted by the glimmer of the 
heat on the nearby stubbles. 

My thoughts soon became reminiscent— 
over yonder, close by that majestic old chest- 
nut, Max, the last of my Irish setters, made 
his last grand point, when Floss, in her first 
experience among the birds since she was 
cured of her gun-shyness, came flying like 
a ghost and dashed right through the bevy, 
much to my own and her infinite dismay, and 
sent them in every direction. 

Over the hill where the few remaining 
trees in a clearing reared their tops heaven- 
ward, I had hunted diligently for several 
hours for a bevy I knew was there, until my 
companion, in disgust, went home, and then, 
while making a final round of a corn-field, 
walked right into the midst of two bevies, 
after which I put in a most enjoyable after- 
noon with dog and camera. “Look out there, 
doctor. What’s the matter? The next thing 
you'll fall off the fence.” “I do_ believe 
I’ve been dozing, Harry, and if you are ready 
we'll go.” 

As I lowered myself from the fence the 
dogs sprang to their feet, eager to resume 
the hunt. We directed our steps to the clear- 
ing, where I felt certain we would find birds, 
but our search was unrewarded and we de- 
scended a hill to a spot which would have 
delighted the Naiads and Dryads of ancient 
Greece. In the midst of a little grove, car- 
peted with the greenest grass and thick in 
spots with the softest moss, with here and 
there masses of the most exquisite ferns, bab- 
bled a little brook which lost itself beyond 


the trees in a perfect jungle of briars and al- 
ders. So closely were these interwoven that 
it was impossible for any dog larger than a 
beagle to thread their labyrinthian mazes, 
and it had always proved a sanctuary for the 
birds we flushed on the hill beyond. But to- 
day the birds were not there, and we re- 
sumed our hunt through corn-fields, stubble- 
fields and the most perfect rag-weed fields 
until we came again to the road. 

There, perched upon the fence sat a gun- 
ner with a single barreled gun across his 
knees, and knowing well that rabbit hunters 
frequently know of birds which they have 
come across, we made our way to him and put 
the question, “Have you come across any 
birds?” “Why, yes, I raised a big bunch 
right in the corn-field behind me. But I’m 
no good on birds. I’m after rabbits.” 

“Which way did they go?” “Well, I did 
not notice much, but I think some went into 
the woods and some lit in the lower end of 
the corn-field.” 

Thanking him for the information we de- 
cided to run the dogs through the woods 
first and then hunt out the corn-field. After 
going a short distance the dogs commenced 
roading and away off ahead of us a single 
bird flushed wild; then another and another, 
all taking the direction of the corn-field. 

We then entered the field and within a short 
distance both dogs froze at a shock. Harry 
iaid down his gun and took a snap shot, 
then picking up his gun, we approached the 
shock from either side and after a few kicks 
out flew two quails directly between us. Our 
guns flew to our shoulders but just as we 
pressed the triggers they dodged behind an- 
other shock and escaped unharmed to the 
woods. A short distance further on a simi- 
lar scene was enacted and then we hunted 
the entire field unsuccessfully. 

“Suppose we go through the woods, doc- 
tor; perhaps they have come together there 
or in the fields on the other side.” “All right, 
but let us give them a few calls first, we may 
be able to locate them.” 

So we perched on a couple of stumps and 
though we tried the most seductive calls we 
failed to get a response. 

We then proceeded on our way through the 
woods and then into a perfect piece of quail 
ground :—a bottom with a tiny stream bor- 
dered by high and tangled grass, while be- 
yond was a beautiful stubble with a nar- 
row strip of sweet corn standing on high 
ground. Toward this we sent the dogs. 

“Hello! Harry, here is a roost and fresh 
signs. It looks as though the birds are feed- 
ing already, though scarcely three o’clock.” 
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“Yes, and the dogs have them. Look at 
that for a picture. Wait until I get the 
camera. I wouldn’t miss that for a five-dollar 
bill. They’re lying right between the dogs.” 

As we got in range Harry laid down his 
gun, got his picture and then we moved on 
to flush. I leave to the reader whether the 
picture is not worth traveling miles to see. 

Well, we raised about a dozen birds and 
I am ashamed to say that neither of us 
touched a feather. That point was too much 
for our nerves I suppose. But we marked 
them down and after them we went. On 
the way one flushed wild along a fence and 
I made’another glorious miss as did Harry 
when it passed him. In a fence corner Floss 
pinned one and it got away unscathed. 

“Never mind, doctor, the rest are right 


across the road in the corn-field.” “All 
right, we'll get ’em.” Did we though? Not 
much. Though we hunted the entire field 
and every contiguous spot we never saw 
those birds again. “Let’s go home and take 
in those birds by the dam, then we can catch 
the 4.30 car and get home in time to vote.” 

When we reached the dam we tried again 
for my dead bird of the morning, just beyond 
the low willows, and although Fan swam 
all around she failed to locate it and we 
had to give it up. 

“Harry, it is four o’clock and two miles 
to the pike. Do you think we can make the 
car?” “We can try.” 

We took a a straight cut across the fields, 
caught the car, voted and as every one knows 
the expected did happen. 





“THEY'RE LYING RIGHT BETWEEN THE DOGS” 


MOODS 


Sometimes when walking under drooping boughs, 
A gleam like sunlight glistens here and there, 

A sunny tangle glimmers mid the leaves— 
It is a playing wood nymph’s golden hair. 


And sometimes in a lonely spot 
A silent pool reflects the brooding skies, 
It is the place where fell the glistening tears 
From some forsaken wood nymph’s weeping eyes. 


—KATHLEEN L. GREIG 








A. WHOPPER, THE STORY OF A TROUT 


BY EDWIN IRVINE HAINES 


[' was a hot, sultry afternoon in early 
July when the Jones family arrived at 

the little New England town of Munroe 
to spend their summer vacation. Munroe 
was a very quiet place, and had few attrac- 
tions as a summer resort, at least so thought 
James William Henry Jones as he helped his 
father unpack the trunks, and looked after 
the baby while mother and father were put- 
ting their numerous belongings away. Té&ars 
came into James William’s eyes as he remem- 
bered what a glorious time he had had the 
previous summer with his uncle Henry in the 
Adirondacks, and what stories he had to tell 
“the fellows” of his fishing trips when he 
went back to school, for although James 
William was but thirteen years of age he was 
an ardent follower of Walton and loved noth- 
ing better than to have a rod in his hand and 
some good pond or stream to fish. 

Having helped his father as much as he 
could, and finding that he was very much in 
the way, James William wandered down 
stairs and out into the quiet village street, on 
which the boarding house was situated. Find- 
ing nothing of interest there, he strolled on 
past the post-office and railroad station and 
finally turned into a roadway which led down 
to the old saw-mill by the track. Behind the 
mill was a pond whose waters found exit in 
a narrow sluice, and thence in a merry little 
brook that wound its way through the 
meadows. 

Just below the sluice the road crossed the 
stream by a little rustic bridge, and upon this 
bridge James William espied three lads of 
about his own age, boys of the village ap- 
parently, bare footed and dirty, but for all 
their rough-and-ready appearance they were 
boys, and therefore their acquaintance was 
worth soliciting by the lonely city boy. 

The oldest and tallest of the three had a 
bent pole in his hand, and was apparently 
trying to induce some minnows swimming 
about in the pool under the bridge to come 
out and be caught. So absorbed in this work 
were the three that they did not notice James 
William’s approach until he stepped upon 
the bridge. Then they wheeled around and 
regarded him curiously, while James William 
returned their gaze with interest. Presently 


the senior of the three, a freckled-faced boy, 
with red hair, said, “Hello. What’s your 
name ?” 

“James William Henry Jones.” 

“Where from?” 

“New York. What’s your name?” 

“Mine! Oh; Willie Smith, and this is 
Johnny Harding, and this Harry Green, and 
we call him ‘Stub,’ ’cause he’s so short.” 

James William now approached the three 
and glanced over the rail into the water. 

“Guess there ain’t much fishin’ ‘round 
here,” he remarked, “only minnows and such 
like.” 

“Oh, yes there be,” said he named ‘Stub’; 
“lots, only you got to know where to go for 
’em.” 

“Where do you go, and what kind are 
they?” asked James William. 

“Oh, there’s some trout in the pond there, 
an’ suckers, an’ eels, an’ over ter Blue Lake, 
at Hillsboro’, there’s bass an’ pickerel,” said 
“Stub.” 

“Trout in that mudhole!” said James Wil- 
liam, pointing contemptuously at the pond; 
“T don’t believe it!” 

“You don’t, eh!” said the three in chorus. 
“That’s all you know about it. What does a 
city chap know about fishin’, anyway?” 

“Well,” said James William, “I know 
somethin’ about it. I can catch trout if there 
are any to catch; just you show ’em to me, 
that’s all!” 

“You kin! Well, mebbe you kin ketch 
A. Whopper up there above the sluice. Wish 
you'd show us how; we've been tryin’ to all 
Spring, but we can’t even make him bite.” 

“Who’s A. Whopper?” asked James Wil- 
liam, becoming interested. 

“He's a trout, that’s what he is! “The Ol’ 
Settler,’ the folks "bout here call him, but 
we’ve named him A. Whopper. He’s been 
in that pond as long as we kin remember, an’ 
most everybody thet lives here has tried to 
ketch him. Some say they've had him on 
their line, but I guess it ain’t so. Leastways 
we can’t make him bite. Tried worms, an’ 
flies, an’ grasshoppers, an’ crickets, but its no 
go. He just smells of ’em, but nary a nibble 
does he give. Oh, the chap that ketches A. 
Whopper knows how to fish.” 
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“T’d like to see mm!” said James William. 

“Would you? Well, I guess you kin. 
Come on, we'll show him to you,” said Stub. 

Without more ado the three left the bridge 
and led James William along the sluice to 
the dam. The water here was very deep, 
especially at the place where it flowed into 
the sluice. The four walked along the stone 
embankment to the corner nearest the old 
mill, and then Stub, motioning the others to 
stop, crept up to the pond on his hands and 
knees and looked cautiously over into the 
water. 

Presently drawing back with a muttered 
exclamation, he motioned for the others to 
advance. This they did with the same cau- 
tion that he himself had used. Stub placed 
his hand upon James William’s shoulder and 
with the other pointed down into the water. 

“There! there he is!” he exclaimed in a 
whisper, as if he was afraid the trout would 
hear him. 

James William looked in the direction in- 
dicated, but at first could see nothing, al- 
though the water was as clear as crystal. 
Presently, close to the wall and just above 
the bottom of the pond he observed a long 
dark object, which he thought was a log. 

“Is that the trout?” he asked. 

“Yes,” said Stub. “That’s A. Whopper!” 

“Why, it’s too big for a trout; its just an 
old piece of wood, branch of a tree,” said 
James William. 

“?*Tis, eh! Well, just watch an’ see,” and 
Stub, picking up a stone from the dam, 
dropped it into the water. 

James William watched it sink toward the 
bottom until it landed almost within a foot 
of the object, and it did not move. 

“There,” said James William, laughingly. 
“What did I tell you?” 

The country boy did not answer, but again 
repeated the performance. This time the peb- 
ble went straighter, and struck the black ob- 
ject fair and square. There was a sudden 
movement. A rush and swirl of the water 
directly above on the surface, and when 
James William recovered from his surprise 
and looked again he saw that the “log” was 
gone. 

“My!” he gasped, “if that was a fish he is 
certainly a whopper!” 

“Oh, it’s a fish all right,” said Stub, “an’ 
A. Whopper it is. He always lies there. 
We've tried to snare him lots of times, but 
he’s too foxy.” 

“Well,” said James William, “I’m going to 
catch him before I go back to the city. But 
it’s getting late, and I guess I must be going 
back or my folks won’t know what’s become 


of me.” So, after making arrangements with 
his new friends to go fishing in the creek on 
the morrow, he said good-bye and went back 
toward the village, leaving the country boys 
still standing upon the dam talking about the 
great fish. 

* * * * + 


James William lay awake for a long time 
that night planning the capture of A. Whop- 
per. Finally, when he at last fell asleep he 
dreamed that a huge trout as large as a 
whale was chasing him along a mill-dam, 
while three demons in the garb of country 
boys looked on and laughed. He suddenly 
awoke with a start to find himself lying on 
the floor, having fallen out of bed in his 
effort to escape the pursuing fish. He rose to 
his feet and saw that the room was bathed in 
moonlight which streamed in through the 
open window. He went to it and looked out. 
It was a perfect night, calm and peaceful and 
bright as day outside. Turning from the 
window with a sigh, his eye fell upon the 
fishing tackle which he had unpacked and 
prepared for the morrow. Then an idea 
struck him. With a quiet laugh he found his 
clothes and put them on; then, picking up 
the tackle and carrying his shoes in his hand, 
he went softly from the room, down the stairs 
and out into the night. 

About half an hour afterward James Wil- 
liam was standing upon the old mill-dam on 
the very spot he had been that afternoon 
with “Stub” and his companions. ‘Not a breeze 
was stirring to ruffle the surface of the water, 
and with the exception of the occasional 
croak of a frog, the silence was deep and 
profound. Presently James William heard a 
slight splash and observed an ever widening 
circle upon the water, about three-quarters 
of the way out from the dam, such as occurs 
when one throws a stone in the water. Then 
came another splash, and another circle ap- 
peared, only much nearer to the shore. A. 
Whopper was feeding. 

James William quickly put his rod together, 
and taking out a fly-book from his pocket, 
selected two flies, a professor and a white 
miller, which he fastened to his leader. Then 
with a good sweep of his arm he cast them 
far out on the water and, with a quick 
twitching motion of his wrist drew them to- 
ward shore. Again he cast without the 
looked for strike of the trout. Finally, mov- 
ing toward the place where he had seen 
A. Whopper that afternoon, he cast the flies 
into the shadow thrown by the mill. There 
was a tremendous splash, a heavy swirl, and 
a tug on his line that bent his rod nearly 
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double, causing the tip to go under water. 
James William swerved his pole sharply to 
the right and began to reel in slowly. A. 
Whopper was hooked at last. This way and 
that the great fish plunged, now rushing out 
toward the middle of the pond, making the 
line fairly hiss as it ran out. Remembering 
the lessons his uncle taught him, James Wil- 
liam kept his rod well up in the air, allowing 
the fish to go where he pleased, but not for 
one instant letting his line slack. The in- 
stant the trout ceased his mad rush he reeled 
him in and again let him have the line as he 
renewed his efforts to get free. At last, after 
this had gone on for nearly half an hour, 
during which time James William had slowly 
worked the fish toward the shoal water near 
the left shore of the pond, his rushes became 
weaker and weaker, his pull on the line ftss 
fierce, and finally it appeared as if he were 
completely tired out and willing to give up 
the battle. 

3ut A. Whopper was a wily old trout, and 
had strategy as well as strength. James Wil- 
liam had reeled him in nearly to the bank, 
and was leaning over ready to slide his hand 
down the line and catch the fish by the gills, 
when he suddenly made a frantic rush and 
leapt his full length from the water, showing 
for one instant his great size to the amazed 
boy. There was a sharp crack, a breaking 
sound, and the rod snapped at the second 
ferrule. With a cry, and heedless of every- 


thing else except the loss of his prize, the 
boy threw himself into the water, attempting 
to grasp the fish in his hands as he did so. 
The trout, however, had not gone far, for he 
was too tired to make use of this chance he 
had been given for freedom, and now floated 
but a few feet away on his side. 

In a minute he was firmly grasped in James 
William’s arms. Hugging the fish closely to 
his breast, the boy, dripping with water from 
head to foot, waded his way to the bank. 
Without stopping for his rod, and fearful that 
the fish might even get away though he was 
on the land, James William ran toward the 
village, and did not stop or put the fish down 
till he reached home. 


* * « * * 


Although the foregoing incident happened 
nearly fifteen years ago, and James William 
Henry Jones has caught many a large fish 
since then—even the giant tarpon of Florida 
—he has never forgotten this first piscatorial 
event of his life, and is never tired of relating 
about it to his friends. 

In order to find whether this story is true 
or not, all you have to do is to pay a visit to 
Mr. Jones’s “den.” There you will see a 
table in the middle of the room, and on it, 
surrounded by other mementoes of the chase 
and rod, a glass case, in which is mounted a 
large brook trout in the act of leaping from 
the water with a white miller in his mouth. 
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OUR AMERICAN GAME BIRDS 


THEIR LIFE HISTORY AND MODE OF HUNTING THEM 


BY F. HENRY YORKE, M.D., A. O. U. 


XV.—TATTLERS OR YELLOW-LEGS 

Totanus melanoleucus, gréater yellow-legs, 
big tattler, tell-tale, yelper, also big cucu on 
the coast, is a bird of the prairies, plains, 
barrens and sea coast; ranging up to seven 
thousand feet elevations upon the Rockies, 
and eastwards through most of the States to 
the Atlantic Coast. It breeds from Nebraska 
and Iowa, sparingly, northwards and west- 
wards through the British possessions; mi- 
grates in the fall and winter to South 
America, as far as Chili and Argentine Re- 
public. 

Its spring migration occurs early in April 
through the United States, according to the 
warmth of the season; for it is by no means 
a frost or cold weather bird. It arrives in 
two or three issues or flights, staying for 
about a month, working its way northwards 
as the weather permits. In some sections it 
is well represented, although not in large 
flocks, the western States and the coast, or 
rather its outlying meadows and marshy 
grounds are its favorite resorts. It builds 
upon the ground the numerous nests being 
made of dry grasses, sedge, etc., being in close 
proximity in the far North, and lays four 
eggs to a clutch, they being of a grayish or 
dirty white, blotched with reddish or lilac 
spots, more numerous at the large end. 

It comes south in the fall, staying for a 
time, according to the wetness of the ground 
during the month of September, frequenting 
low meadows, sloughs and large ponds or 
pieces of water, where muddy banks and 
marshes abound, rather than on a clay soil, 
where food is not abundant. It is a noisy, 
restless denizen of the prairies, its head and 
body usually in motion and its well-known 
cry of alarm is very exasperating to the gun- 
ner in search of other game. Hard to ap- 
proach upon the ground, yet easily decoyed or 
whistled within shot whilst in the air, and 
having a faculty of returning to the place 
they were driven from, and circling in the air, 
often uttering their peculiar cry, they render 
themselves generally an easy mark to one 
accustomed to their habits and endowed with 
patience to await their return and whistle 


them within range. The cry is most pro- 
nounced and freely uttered when they are 
suddenly startled from a feeding ground, and 
is continued for some distance while in the 
air, as they wheel or fly off in a compact 
body. They usually fly in lines, bunching up 
prior to alighting, thus presenting a target 
for a line or bunch shot, when many can 
frequently be killed by one barrel. 

Of the genus Totanus we have T. melano- 
leucus, the greater, and T. flavipes, the lesser 
very similar in color, but differing widely in 
size and other proportions, as well as in their 
migratory range. Although frequently found 
upon the same range, even associating in 
the same pond, marsh or slough, they keep 
their own individuality. Usually where the 
greater is scarce, the lesser is common, and 
vice versa. Both are considered excellent 
food game birds. 

Another variety of the genus is Helodromas 
Totanus solitarius, commonly called solitary 
tattler, wood snipe or pee weet in various 
localities, which also has its ranges and 
flights, but is seldom shot or accounted a 
game bird. The word solitary seems a mis- 
nomer, for they have flights, pair off and nest 
in out of the way sloughs in the woods, but 
as families stay together and unite before mi- 
gration it would seem that the fact of their 
woody seclusion from common eyes, has 
gained them this sobriquet. 

Totanus flavipes, yellow-leg, tattler, tell- 
tale, termed little cucu coastwise, ranges 
from the Rocky Mountains, but rarely to such 
an elevation as the larger tattler, sparingly, 
and is scarce in the West, more common 
through Kansas, Illinois and Indiana, and 
upon the low marshes of the Atlantic coast. 
It shares almost the same characteristics as 
T. melanoleucus, migrates in larger flocks, 
its eggs are similar but smaller, and it builds 
further north. 

During its fall migration it arrives a little 
later, traveling to the extreme end of South 
America. The spring migration is a little 
earlier and remains longer upon the wet 
marshes, sloughs and prairies. It makes 
more noise than the greater yellow-leg, as a 
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rule is much tamer and easier to approach 
upon the ground, and comes to the whistle or 
call more readily. The peculiar bobbing of 
the head is more constant and its movements 
more active. They feed upon worms, larve 
of insects, grubs, fish and frog spawn and 
the numerous animalcule which floats upon 
the surface, or adheres to the leaves and 
stems of aquatic plants. Both swim in deep 
water where food can be obtained, and read- 
ily rises from the bottom when disturbed. 
Although not as free swimmers as the Phara- 
lopes or dowitchers, they rank next to them, 
being perfectly at home in the water, even 
though no web is attached to their toes. 

A description of the ways to hunt them is 
so similar, that one description serves for 
both, for frequently one will find both repre- 
sented upon the same ground. Decoys are 
here a sine qua non, the more the better, and 
as the birds are so restless and ever upon the 
move, their heads rarely still, the movable 
head decoys are most appropriate; in fact, 
the inventor drew his ideas from them in ap- 
plying it to the shorebirds. 

We take a day upon the marshes. A gentle 
wind is blowing from the north, that or a 
west wind being preferable, anything but an 
easterly one. Why, is an undecided question, 
but the fact remains that no hunter or fisher- 
man wants one, for birds do not like to move, 
nor fish bite freely, upon such occasions. We 
hear their peculiar cries in the distance and 
soon discover flocks flying around. A long 
piece of water with muddy shores, narrowing 
to a neck and spreading wide again, lies be- 
low us, down which we observe flocks flying 
and lighting along the edges. We hasten 
our steps, wading through the muddy sloughs, 
until we reach the narrow place where the 
width is only about sixty yards. The water 
is shallow, with small islands of mud and 
sand, which form a ridge about half way 
across. Upon this ridge a number of birds 
had collected, but alarmed at our approach, 
flew off uttering those warning cries. We 
place our decoys upon the ridge, as well as 
in the water where the depth is only a few 
inches, setting them at different angles, so 
that they will not all move at once, as 
the wind strikes them at different points. 
They thus make a chain of birds extending 
along the ridge. 

We take up our positions upon either side 
in the natural cover near the edges, my com- 
panion having found a suitable blind with a 
little fixing, whereas I have to build one. In 
building a blind be careful to use the same 
material that naturally grows there. Do not 
make it too large, but just enough to hide 


you when kneeling in position for a shot, and 
not too thick or bulky, and so attract atten- 
tion. Always give it an old weather-beaten 
appearance by tossing material around as ii 
scattered by the wind and away from, not 
right up to the shore line, where it would 
be conspicuous. It is also a good plan when 
you drive birds up from a place you intend 
shooting from, to refrain from shooting at 
them when they fly around you, which they 
often do, tempting a shot or two at long 
range. Better let them go, for they gener- 
ally return and give more and closer shots, 
whereas if frightened off by shooting they 
will not return for some time, if at all, us- 
ually alighting at some other part of the 
sicugh. Never scare a bird or flock need- 
lessly, for they do not forget it. I have 
frequently walked or pushed my boats around 
a piece of water, or otherwise gone out of 
my way to avoid frightening birds upon the 
water or land, either because I had no hopes 
of getting within shot, the sun had not risen, 
cr it had set, or some other good reason. 

A flock of seven swings in above us, coming 
down wind to the decoys, and attracted by 
our whistle, they set their wings, giving my 
companion a line shot as they swing in to 
alight. He drops three with his right and 
two more with his left as the rest bunched, 
leaving an easy double as they pass by me. 
Two come down to a line shot. Then fol- 
lows an odd bird now and then, or a flock 
and sometimes we each get a shot into a 
large flock, picking out a single for the left. 
When the sun is about two hours high the 
flight seems to cease, for the birds have 
scattered over the marsh and we, being the 
only gunners, they are not much disturbed. 

My companion after a long interval of wait- 
img without a shot, steps gently out of his 
blind without disturbing it, remarking that 
he will take a walk and scare up some birds, 
which by their cries below and upon each 
side denote plenty. This will get them mov- 
ing and many may come in my direction, and 
I can return the compliment upon my side 
later on, when they resettle upon the marsh. 
I have not long to wait before birds are 
moving. This is soon followed by the re- 
port of a gun about half a mile away. Some 
circle and go below, others off to one side, 
while a few flocks come in my direction, 
which are easily decoyed. The reports of 
our guns seem to disturb many others and 
shooting becomes general, my companion 
dropping down every now and then for an 
overhead shot. Upon his return we wait 
until they are all resettled over the marsh, 
when I perform the same tactics. 
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Finally we see that most of the birds per- 
sist in working below us, so we take up 
our decoys and start in that direction, setting 
them again on a bend at the end of the 
slough, where many had congregated. For 
some hours we have more shooting, quite 
frequently sometimes, and again a long time 
between shots, although we set up our dead’ 
birds which made a considerable flock. We 
succeed in bagging about fifteen of the larger 
kind, but three parts of our birds are of the 
smaller variety. Of course we have a mixed 
bag, for on a marsh many different kinds of 


shore birds are to be seen and killed during 
a day or half a day’s sport. 

Upon still days the flight is never continu- 
ous, for the birds settle down and feed longer 
in one place; but when a wind springs up, 
they move about a great deal more, thus giv- 
ing the gunner more chances. 

T. melanoleucus.—Length, 14; wing, 7.60; 
tail, 3.20 to 3.50; bill 2.25; tarsus, 2.50. 

T. flavipes—Length, 10.25 to 11; wing, 
6 to 6.50; tail, 2.50; bill, 1.50; tarsus, 2. 

T. solitarius —Length, 8 to 85; wing, 5; 
tail, 2.30; bill, 1.30; tarsus, 1.25. 





THE GREATER YELLOW-LEGS OR TATTLER 














OUR FRESH WATER GAME FISHES 


XIV.—THE AMERICAN SEA SALMON 


BY WILLIAM C. HARRIS 


Although we have six species of salmon in 
American seas—five in the Pacific and one 
in the Atlantic—that have identically the 
same spawning habits and apparently live 
upon similar food and under the same physi- 
cal conditions, when in their ocean habitat, 
only one of the these fish possesses traits that 
commend it to the angler, and demands his 
best skill to capture. It is the sea salmon of 
the eastern and northern coast of North 
America—Salmo salar, salmo the leaper, so 
called from the Latin salio, “to leap.” 

It is not an infrequent practice among an- 
gling-naturalists to distinguish the sea sal- 
mon of the eastern coast from those of the 
Pacific, by the name of “Salar Salmon.” 
Those of the western coasts of America be- 
ing known technically as Oncorhyncus (from 
two Greek words meaning “hook” and 
“snout”), when any of the five species is 
under consideration. These two salmons will 
seldom, if ever, come at the same moment 
before the angler for identification as species, 
but it is well in our zeal for knowledge of 
the fish we love to catch, to know that the 
castern salmon has only nine rays or “props,” 
as one old fisherman called them in my pres- 
ence, in the anal fin—the under one next to 
the tail fin. All of the five species of Pacific 
salmon have from thirteen to sixteen so-called 
“props” in the anal fin. There are other struc- 
tural differences minute in character and 
strictly technical that would only burden, 
without benefit, the mind of the general read- 
er, if given in detail. One striking peculiar- 
ity, however, exists in that many, if not all, 
of the Pacific salmons die after spawning, 
whereas, so far as has been observed, the At- 
lantic species does not, returning to the sea 
after the reproductive act, slab-sided, razor- 
backed, debilitated and hook-jawed, but rap- 
idly recovering when in salt water. 

The coloration in the adult eastern salmon 
is brownish above, with silvery sides and 
many black spots on the sides of the head, 
and on body and fins, with reddish patches 
along the body in the male fish. Young 


specimens, called “parrs,’ have about eleven 
dusky transverse bars, besides black spots 


and red patches on the hody. The coloration, 
however, varies very much in the adult ac- 
cording to food, age, condition and habitat; 
the black spots being often X-shaped or XX 
in form. 

The “salar” salmon ascends 'North Ameri- 
can rivers in May and June, and the greater 
portion of them, perhaps all, in the opinion 
of many ichthyologists and observant anglers, 
return to the sea in the same months of the 
following year. The late John Mowatt, of 
Canada, made a study for many years of the 
Atlantic salmon, particularly those of the 
Restigouche River. He claimed that count- 
ing time from the deposit of the eggs, the 
“orilse” return to the rivers in three years 
weighing from three to four pounds; in five 
years they return, as salmon, weighing from 
ten to sixteen pounds; at seven years they 
weigh from sixteen to twenty pounds; at nine, 
from twenty-two io twenty-eight, and at 
eleven years from twenty-eight to thirty-five 
pounds. 

The salmon seems to be gifted with much 
intelligence, or “hereditary foresight” as it is 
occasionally called, which is more particularly 
acute when danger signals are abroad. They 
have been known, when congregated in the 
upper pools, to become frightened by poach- 
ers approaching them with net or spear, and 
to immediately dash down stream to a dis- 
tance of thirty miles in one night, not stop- 
ping until they had reached pools so deep 
that they could not be taken with the appli- 
ances of the poacher. They seemed to know 
that if they went higher up the stream their 
doom was sealed. 

When coming from sea in schools and on 
entering the estuary, they have been seen with 
an old leader at the head of the school, the 
rest forming a triangle about two and a half 
feet below the surface of the water; and, on 
calm days, guided by the old patriarch, they 
would swim around the fishermen’s net, nev- 
er approaching them nearer than ten or twelve 
yards. 

The reports of the immense numbers of 
salmon in the Pacific waters, particularly 
those of Alaska, would be incredible, were it 
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not known that the salar or Atlantic salmon 
at one time, not exceeding a century ago, 
swarmed in like numbers in the rivers of our 
eastern coast States and in English waters. 
They were “marvelously abundant” in our 
Colonial days; in Scotland the same species, 
Salmo salar, was so numerous that servants 
bargained with their masters not to be fed 
upon them oftener than twice a week. In 
Connecticut it is said that the market fisher- 
men stipulated with the purchasers of shad 
and other fish that they should also buy a 
specified number of salmon. At that time, 
the New York markets were profusely sup- 
plied with salmon caught solely in the Con- 
necticut River. But it is from England that 
we have the most astonishing reports of the 
former abundance of this fish, even in the 
waters of thickly settled sections. Thomas 
Pennant, the zoologist, tells us: 

“The capture in the Tweed in the month of 
July is prodigious; in a good fishery often a 
boat-load and sometimes nearer two are 
taken in a tide. Some few years ago there 
were above seven hundred fish taken at one 
haul and from fifty to one hundred is very 
frequent; the coopers in Berwick then begin 
to salt salmon and gilses (grilse) in pipes 
and other large vessels, and afterward barrel 
them to send abroad, having far more than 
the London markets can take off their hands.” 

Such conditions existing in this country, 
in Great Britain and doubtless in every other 
region where the salmon had a habitat, a 
little more than a century ago, will never exist 
again, despite the efforts of modern fishcul- 
turists and the utmost vigilance of the war- 
dens in enforcing game and fish protective 
laws. The denuding of the forests, lumber- 
ing on the streams and the pollution of the 
waters have killed this hope many years 
ago; the primitive home of the salmon no 
longer exists where the tread of the dollar- 
hunter is heard. But still the work of in- 
stallation of new species of fish in new or 
old waters goes on. Our National and State 
Governments as well as private individuals 
spend several millions annually in attempts 
to reinstate the exhausted waters with fish; 
the fishing fraternity and the daily press are 
strenuous in efforts for better observance 
of the protective laws and the planting of 
choice fish in waters formerly teeming with 
them. But such efforts have influence and 
practical effect only in a modified degree. 


They serve merely to protect certain waters , 


wherein planting of fish is annually carried 
on in locations where public opinion is so 
advanced and purified on the subject of pro- 
tection that a violator of the law is apt to 


be socially ostracized by the better class of 
citizens. This and no more, so far as the 


fresh waters of the country, either fluvial 


or lacustrine, are concerned. Nor can bet- 
ter results be obtained, or even hoped for, so 
long as the “Captains of Industry” own the 
waters to turn a factory wheel, or are able to 
buy the channel ways of our rivers or streams, 
to pollute them with noxious acids, or de- 
nude their banks of forest growth in the 
depths of which the most beautiful of our 
water fauna, the trout, the brook beauties 
of the tumbling mourtain streams, had their 
homes. 

All that is known of the life history of the 
salmon is summarized in the annexed notes. 
They have been collated from the observa- 
tions and recorded experiences of such 
writers as Cholmonceley Pennell, of Eng- 
land, Dean Sage of Albany, John Mowatt of 
Canada, and others of less repute, including 
myself : 

1. Salmon and grilse invariably spawn in 
fresh water, if possible, both the eggs and the 
fry while in a parr state (about two inches 
long), being destroyed by contact with salt 
water. 

II. The eggs are usually deposited on grav- 
elly shallows, where they hatch in from eighty 
to one hundred and forty days according to 
the temperature of the water. 

III. The eggs deposited by the female will 
not hatch under any circumstances unless viv- 
ified after exclusion by the milt of the male. 

IV. The fry remain one, two and some- 
times three years as parr before going down 
to the sea, about half taking their departure 
at one year, nearly all the others at two years 
and the remainder, which are exceptional, 
when three years old. Much difference of 
opinion exists among anglers and ichthyolo- 
gists as to the first movements seaward of 
young salmon, but the concensus of opinion 
seems to be as stated. 

V. All young salmon fry are marked with 
bluish bars on their sides until shortly be- 
fore their migration, up to which period they 
are parrs; they then assume a more or less 
complete coating of silvery scales and be- 
come smolts, the bars, however, still being 
clearly seen on rubbing off the new scales. 

VI. The young of all species of the sal- 
mon family have at some period of their ex- 
istence these bluish bars; ccnsequently such 
marks are not by themselves proofs that fry 
bearing them are the young of the “salar” 
salmon. 

VII. Unless the young fish put on their 
smolt dress in May or early in June, and 
thereupon go down tc the sea, they remain as 
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parrs another year, for without smolt scales 
they will not migrate and cannot exist in salt 
water. 

VIII. The length of the parr when six 
weeks old is about an inch and a half or two 
inches; the weight of the smolt before reach- 
ing tidal water from one to two ounces. 

IX. In many cases smolts thus migrating 
to the sea in May or June return as grilse 
sometimes within five, generally within ten 
weeks, the increase of weight during that pe- 
riod varying from two to ten pounds, the av- 
erage being from four to six pounds; these 
grilse spawn about November and December, 
go back to sea and (in many cases) reascend 
the rivers the next spring as salmon with a 
further incresse of weight from four to 
twelve pounds. 

X. It appears certain, however, that the 
smolts do not always return the same year as 
grilse, but frequently remain nine or ten 
months in the sea, returning in the following 
spring as small-sized salmon. 

XI. It seems to have been clearly proven 
that, as a rule, salmon find their way back to 
spawn in rivers where they were born—some- 
times to the identical spots. That they spawn 


about November or December, and go down 
to sea as “spent fish” or kelts in February or 
March, returning in many cases during the 
following four or five months as “clean fish” 
with an increase in weight of seven to ten 
pounds. 

A difference of opinion prevails among 
American anglers as to the migration of the 
smolts to salt water. Some contend that they 
remain as smolts in fresh water until the 
following spring. Again, it is believed by 
many that the salmon, after spawning in 
November or December, remain in the rivers, 
as “kelts” or “spent fish,” until the following 
June and July. Other differences of opinion 
exist between American and British anglers 
as to the habits of the salmon, but in this 
country we have not devoted so much time 
and study to stream observations as they have 
in Great Britain, and it naturally follows that 
we are dependent, to some extent, upon the 
angling naturalists “across the pond” for as- 
certained facts regarding the life histories of 
Salmo salar. 

In the next issue of Fretp AND StrEAM the 
methods of fishing for salmon and tackle and 
lures used in their capture will be taken up. 





Painted by H. A. Driscole 


THE FATE OF MANY A LORDLY SALMON 








A COWBOY’S ADVENTURE WITH A BEAR 


BY R. MANGELSDORF 


oe person who has been on a ranch 
in either of the “Twin Territories” 
knows what a “flat” is. It is a large 
or small piece of clear prairie in the timbered 
regions, surrounded with timber. These flats 
are the best of grazing places, being covered 
with the most nutritious grasses, and afford- 
ing great crops of hay. Some flats are very 
large, the one which was the home of the 
principal of our story containing close to two 
thousand acres, and was called “Cowboy 
Flat.” Farmer Price owned it and had a 
large bunch of cattle on it. He also had a 
great flock of sheep, and a good cowboy each 
for the cattle and sheep. Mike Miller and 
Juno the collie had charge of the cattle, while 
Jake Jackson, with the dog Plato, herded the 
sheep. 

Mike and Jake had good Indian ponies to 
ride, and an easy life, for all they had to do 
was to drive their herds from the corrals in 
the morning, see that they did not enter the 
timber during the day, and bring them back 
in the evening. As a rule neither cattle nor 
sheep entered the timber, as they seemed to 
know that bears and wolves prowled about 
therein; however, they would at times get 
near the border, and then the dog would be 
sent to drive them back. When at leisure, 
as they mostly were, they would whistle, sing 
and “kill time.” 

A certain bright day in August was being 
spent as usual, the shadows were getting 
long and Jake tired, when he saw his sheep 
stampede near the timber. He sent Plato 
ahead and spurred his pony to get there him- 
self. On arrival he saw only the dust of the 
flock, and a bloody trail leading to the woods. 


His first impulse was to follow the trail, but 
seeing how his flock was dispersing, he 
stayed with Plato, attending to the, round-up. 

That evening after supper, Jake told all 
about the affair, concluding, as always, by 
saying: “It’s no lie, either.” Mike looked so 
suspiciously at Jake that he told him he 
would take him there in the morning. Mike 
would not believe his story outright, and 
when his partner recalled to his memory that 
neighbor Greenwood had told them two 
weeks ago that he had lost two lambs and a 
sheep by a bear, adding that he would find 
out about the animal and then hunt and kill 
it. Mike said, “You will hunt for a week, 
and then come home with a jack rabbit.” 

Next day nothing happened until about the 
time of the attack of the previous day, when 
Jake saw the herd stampede again and heard 
the bleating of a lamb. He was near the 
scene this time and saw, through the dust of 
the stampede a bear making away with a 
lamb. He followed, whereupon the bear 
dropped the lamb and fled. That night Jake 
told his partner that he was certain it was the 
Greenwoods bear, and that he would kill the 
beast the following day. Having arranged 
for a substitute, he was up early the next day, 
and after tying his lunch-bag to the saddle, 
he whistled for the dogs and started on his 
hunt. He entered the timber where he had 
seen the bear, followed the visible trail as 
long as he could, and then rode through the 
timber all morning. 

At noon he halted near a creek under a 
large tree, to let his pony graze and drink. 
He also got down his lunch-bag and made a 
clean sweep of its contents. Being somewhat 
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disgusted at not having met the bear, he con- 
cluded to rest for a while. So at two o’clock 
he started again, and as he was some seven 
or eight miles from the ranch house, he 
slowly turned toward home. 

It was now four o’clock and he was only 
one mile or so from the place where he had 
seen the bear. He was already thinking of 
the greeting from Mike on his return, empty- 
handed, when he was aroused by the dogs, 
which’ had struck a bear-track and were giv- 
ing tongue violently. He experienced con- 
siderable trouble in following them quickly, 
as there was a badly tangled undergrowth of 
briar and scrub-oak in this section of the 
timber; however, he got up with his dogs, 
which were barking and whining before a 
thicket of vines and weeds. A growl testified 
that bruin was at home, and a minute later 
the prowler of the woods and robber of the 
flocks stood before Jake and his dogs, growl- 
ing terribly. He did not make an immediate 
attack, as he was tormented by the dogs. 
Jake thought he would be quick about it, so, 
after taking only a quick aim, he shot. The 
bullet lodged in the beast’s body, but only 
wounded him slightly. 

Furiously he came straight for Jake and 
his pony, and when quite close the pony sud- 
denly turned and gave him such a fearful 
kick that he tumbled over backward and was 
momentarily stunned. The dogs were busy 
till the beast got on his feet again. While 
pawing and rubbing the sore spot where the 
kick landed, it eyed the hunter, ready to re- 
ceive any attack. Jake’s gun lay close to the 
bear, he having dropped it when the pony 
made the sudden wheel. Not knowing what 
to do he caught sight of his lasso. Quickly 
he swung it and, taking a short aim at the 
head, he threw it successfully, the noose slip- 
ping over the shoulders and around the body. 
The animal did not understand the situation 
for a minute, and came for Jake again. Soon 
the pony turned and gave a lift to its rear ex- 
tremities, but without striking the beast this 
time. 





Bruin retreated and seemed to recollect 
that climbing was one of his great tricks, for 
he made for a tall tree and began its ascen- 
sion. At first it seemed to be a good trick 
and a fine joke, but as the noose tightened, 
the brute got very fierce. Jake now took his 
chance to regain the gun, but had no time to 
reload it, for as the beast ascended, the rope 
got tight, and it looked as though horse and 
rider were about being hoisted up the tree. 

As the only way out of the difficulty Jake 
cut the lasso next to the saddle, and at the 
sudden release of the tension, friend bruin 
lost his hold and dropped to the ground. As 
he “landed” there was a growl and a groan, 
a creak and a squeak, but he only rolled 
around for a minute, pawed the ground, and 
then moved toward Jake, who was by this 
time a good way from bruin, as the pony had 
made several jumps to one side when friend 
bruin dropped from the tree. 

The bear gave Jake a lively chase around 
the trees, until Jake got hold of the rope 
again and, hitching it to the fork of the 
saddle, started the pony off. The bear was 
dragged through brush and brier, over stump 
and hollow, bumping against rocks and trees, 
all the time clawing to resist, but could not, 
and so got pretty well brushed up for another 
fiight, as his spirits were thoroughly shaken. 

Jake had slipped a shell in his gun by this 
time, and, coming to a standstill, he shot at 
the bear, who had got up and was ready to 
charge. The aim was at his head, but coming 
somewhat from the side, it only blinded the 
animal and did not kill it. Not being able to 
see, the hunter was safe from pursuit. The 
dogs soon found that he was unable to attack 
them, and so closely did they press him that 
Jake was afraid to shoot, fearing he might 
injure one of them, so, ordering them away, 
he emptied his rifle into the bear at close 
range and ended its life. 

For a week there was great celebration in 
the log cabin on Cowboy Flat, and after that 
a bear-skin rug adorned Jake’s room as a 
trophy of his adventure with the bear. 





| 
| 
| 
| 











From the painting in vil by J. Fery 


MORNING IN THE DOMAIN OF THE MOOSE 


A MORNING’S SPORT IN NEW HAMPSHIRE 


BY W. H. MANAHAN, JR. 


WITH PHOTOGRAPHS BY THE AUTHOR 


T was late in the fall of 1901, and I had 
hardly found time to use Sport, my young 
pointer, in which I had great pride. 

November had come with its frosts, as a 
New Hampshire November always does, and 
falling leaves covered the ground, when one 
morning I decided to see if I could find a 
woodcock that had not gone with the “flight,” 
a stray one, so to speak. 

I left home just as the sun was beginning 
to warm up the frost-laden branches, causing 
the water to drip from and stand out on 
them, flashing in the sunshine like so many 
diamonds. 

I headed for a cover about a mile distant, 
going down the old second New Hampshire 


Turnpike, a road leading from Claremont to 
Amherst, that was completed and open to the 
public more than one hundred years ago, 
and became famous in the early history of 
the last century, as the main thoroughfare for 
heavy teaming from Boston, to Windsor, Ver- 
mont, and for the “smuggling” that was said 
to have been carried on. Many of the old- 
time taverns where the rough and jovial team- 
sters used to put up at night and wet their 
whistles with a little “old ‘New England,” 
or enjoy a mug of flip, and in the light of 
the blazing fire recount the experiences of 
the trip, or relate some startling tale, are 
now standing every. few miles along this 
old road, their condition somewhat dilapi- 
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dated, but their style of architecture sug- 
gesting the strength and hardihood of those 
who were the pioneers in the development of 
our State, and leave the impress that pros- 
perity and happiness once dwelt within. 

As I passed down this road I came to a 
little brook which crosses it. On the right 
the water widened as it turned to the left 
around the roots of an old tree, which leaned 
out over the brook, thus forming a pool, 
where swims many a mink and muskrat along 
its banks in search of food during the night. 

3elow this brook, leaving the road, I turned 
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down the side of the hill toward the road to 
another cover. 

I had not reached this when Sport, who 
was a little in advance of me, made a point, 
and I walked towards him, but had not cov- 
ered more than half the distance before the 
bird, a partridge, and evidently an old one, 
and very wild, rose above the cover of alders 
eight or ten feet high, and started to my left 
toward the road. I fired quickly and the bird 
fell after struggling a few rods. I called 
Sport and told him to “fetch.” He went down 
to where the bird had fallen, but did not re- 





“A POOL WHERE SWIMS MANY A MINK AND MUSKRAT” 


tc the right, going up to the top of the hill to 
an old apple orchard, now fast being covered 
by birches and alders. I tried this orchard 
for about a hundred rods without finding 
znything, my dog striking no scent at all, until 
we were at the farther end, when Sport 
stopped short with head high directly back 
of a large rock. I spoke to him and he came 
around the rock toward me, making a much 
better point, with head very low. Stepping 
up beside him, instantly up went a woodcock 
within four or five feet of us. I waited until 
he had gone possibly five or six rods, then 
fired, and he fell. Sport retrieved him and 
I, putting him in my game pocket, started 


turn. Following at once, I found the dog, 
who seemed to be somewhat mixed as to the 
location of the bird, so I went to the spot 
where it had dropped, expecting to find it, 
but it was not there. The dog then worked 
down to my left a few rods, and made a 
point. I called to him to “fetch,” thinking 
he had found the dead bird, but as he did 
not move I walked up to where he was stand- 
ing, and there on the opposite side of a 
small stump from the dog, was my bird, a 
cock partridge, one of the finest specimens I 
have ever seen, standing as straight as though 
he was not wounded. I caught and killed it, 
as I did not wish Sport to touch a live bird. 








A Morninc’s Sport 


“LEAVES OF COLOR FROM THE DYING YEAR” 
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After working the remainder of this cover 
and finding nothing but a “coney,” which I 
did not care to shoot, as my dog was young, 
we again struck the road, and followed it for 
about quarter of a mile, then started in on 
the left and hunted a cover of nearly half a 
inile in length and half as wide without find- 
ing anything. 

Beginning to feel tired I started back 
through a small cover on the right of the 
road, upon entering which Sport pointed a 
woodcock. It rose prettily, but I missed with 
both barrels. The bird, instead of dropping 
back into the cover, as is their usual custom, 
went straight for and up the road perhaps 
twenty rods, then dropped in a little thicket. 
I called Sport back, went along the road to 
where I had seen the woodcock go down into 
the brush, expecting to flush it at once, but 
no bird could I find. After hunting fof 
half an hour, covering a radius of twenty or 
thirty rods, I gave it up, came back and 
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started up the hill to the right of the road. 
When about half way up the hill, I heard the 
well known whistle of the woodcock, when he 
leaves the ground in flight. I looked up 
through the brush, and there, directly over 
my head, was a woodcock. I fired both bar- 
rels in quick succession, but the bird went on 
down into the cover below. 

Following back into the cover, Sport 
stopped. I tried to send him in, but could 
not, so finally went down where he was, and 
found him standing there in the brush with 
one front foot on a live woodcock that could 
not fly. I killed the bird, which I afterwards 
found had one shot in its breast. I con- 


cluded after that to start for home. 

Upon arriving home I found dinner await- 
ing me and I was not long in doing justice 
to it, while Sport, tired from his morning’s 
hunt, as a young dog always is, lay down, 
crossed his forelegs, and, resting his head on 
his paws, soon fell asleep. 





“SPORT, TIRED FROM HIS MORNING'S HUNT, AS A YOUNG DOG ALWAYS IS, LAY DOWN, 
CROSSED HIS FORELEGS AND, RESTING HIS HEAD ON HIS PAWS, SOON FELL ASLEEP” 





THE CRUISE OF THE “MULLEIN LEAF’ 


BY B. W. MITCHELL 


(Begun in October issue.) 


The sun peeping through the fog, white 
and glaring, caused the first stir of life in the 
tents next morning. Soon all was moving. 
The Annex took from the live-bag the bass 
least likely to survive the day, killed and 
cleaned them and had them sizzling in the 
skillet by the time the Mullein. Leaf was 
empty. Bass, fried potatoes, coffee—no won- 
der time was squandered over that breakfast. 
It's a blessed luxury not to have to hurry 
one’s breakfast. The cargoes were quickly 
made up and stowed, and the Nippi and the 
Mullein Leaf were under way, drifting 
through pools where sport was promising, 
paddling through unfavorable water, and 
running one exhilarating rapid after another. 
The bass were hungry that morning and bit 
nicely. Ah, those running fights were some- 
thing to be remembered for a year and a day. 
Every bass under a pound was turned back, 
for space in the live-bag was at a premium. 
Enticing woodcock cover dotted the banks 
here and there, but no shooting was done till 
after neon, for birds shot in the morning and 
carried all day in hot sunshine would hardly 
be in irreproachable condition by evening. In 
the mid-afternoon the Annex hunted two 
patches of cover and secured five. Small 
bunches of wood-ducks scurried away in 
panic before the silent canoes and offered 
many a tempting shot, but the Annex has 
sworn off wood-duck shooting, as many 
sportsmen have done, and as all ought to do. 
The little beauties are nearly extinct. Why 
will not the States, north and south, unite in 
protecting for a term of years both wood- 
duck and woodcock? Soon it will be too 
late, and these beautiful and delicious birds 
will have gone to join the passenger pigeon 
and the Labrador duck. To note the open 
seasons for wood-duck and woodcock in the 
South, is to send a chill down the sportsman’s 
spine. 

The camp for the night was made on Dove 
Island, a. pretty, willow-grown, gravel bar, 
past which the river raced in smooth, oily 
swiftness down a slope unbroken by a single 
rock. The canoes were driven head on the 
bar and ran up a third of their length on the 
pebbles, for no landing could be made on the 
side of the island owing to the swift current. 


Another of those perfect woodcock suppers 
followed, and another night of moonlit lux- 
ury. Dove Island had been the objective 
point of this day’s run, for bait was running 
low, and the island lies opposite the mouth 
of a little stream abounding in choice min- 
nows, which the Annex raided with a small 
seine early in the morning. Fresh and strong 
ait was needed for this last day’s run, as 
some of the best fishing water on the river 
was to be traversed and a fishing record to be 
established, if possible. The canoes were 
launched early, and almost immediately the 
Mullein Leaf was fast to a fine bass that 
nobly fought a long hard fight and proved to 
weigh, when landed, three pounds. It was 
the record bass so far, and the Annex was 
beaten to a standstill with his paltry two-and- 
a-half pounder of the evening before. A fal- 
len locust tree lay out from the bank, where 
the tough roots still held it, and the Annex, 
putting on a minnow full five inches long 
(for it is a maxim of his that big bait takes 
big fish), cast in just above the log. “Bite,” 
he called laconically to the Mullein Leaf as 
that craft drifted up astern. “Bite,” echoed 
she of the latter vessel. Out ran both lines 
from the singing reels. Both struck and both 
hooked. 

They were both evidently very large fish. 
Such snaggy corners are favorite lairs for 
large bass, which, moreover, frequently are 
found in pairs. The problem was to get 
those bass free of the logs and roots, and it 
did good to the soul of the ‘Annex to see the 
skilled manceuvring of the Mullein Leaf. 
Putting almost unwarranted trust in rod, 
line and leader, Nip threw on all possible 
strain with one hand, holding the reel to 
prevent a run, and with the other she back- 
paddled out of range of a tangle either with 
the roots or with the Annex, who was hav- 
ing his own work cut out for him. It was as 
neat a piece of canoeing as of angling, and it 
proved the Mullein Leaf and her skipper each 
as “fit as a fiddle.” But there was no time for 
forming a mutual admiration society just 
then. Both fish kept well down, and there 
was something doing every second, a rush to 
be met or a trick to be foiled. 

Nip’s catch worked steadily in toward the 
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canoe and manifested a stubborn desire to 
rush under it, till scared away by the tattoo 
of a pair of heels on the metal. No hass try- 
ing such tactics can stand drumming on the 
bottom of a boat; he will turn tail and dart 
away immediately. All this opens up the 
question of hearing in fish; but whether it be 
hearing or a tactile perception of vibration 
set up in the water, the fact remains. A 
soprano screech of triumph told the Annex 
that Nip had won her fight; but he had no 
time to look, for his own fish was still im the 
game. Finally a successful swipe of the net 
ended the scrap, and there was a chance to 
compare notes. Three and _ three-quarter 
pounds was the trophy of the Mullein Leaf; 
four pounds two ounces the Annex’s pgize. 
Nip was downcast, her ambition under 
eclipse; the Annex was ahead in weight. « 

“T’ll beat you yet,” she challenged. 

“Well, hope you do; but you haven’t many 
miles of water to do it in. By the way, did 
you have a big bait on?” 

“Biggest I had,” confessed Nip, who is no 
believer in the Annex’s theory, “but that 
didn’t cut any ice” 

“Oh, didn’t it?” said the Annex with a 
told-you-so accent. But it was a bit early in 
the game. 

The two bags were now filled and stringers 
were called into play. Still the bass bit; but 
the battles were mere skirmishes, for nothing 
over a pound and a half was taken from these 
pools. Parker's Dam yielded three two- 
pounders, and after lunch by the beautiful 
spring that is there the canoeists’ landmark, 
the Annex effected the troublesome carry in 
safety, and they were on the homestretch. 

“Might as well hurry a little,” said the 
Annex. “Bad time of day for fishing, don’t 
you think?” 

“I’m going to catch one in this pool,” was 
the answer, as Nip grabbed around the bucket 
for a small but particularly lively stone- 
catfish. “There’s a big one here waiting for 
me among these rocks; I’ve been saving this 
‘cattie’ all day for this place.” 

“Why don’t you take one that a bass won't 
need a microscope to see?” scoffed the An- 
nex. 

“Because,” said Nip again; and that settled 
it It always does. 

A great rock rose from the river bed al- 
most to the surface of the water. As the 
Mullein Leaf dropped past, ‘Nip cast her cat- 
fish just back of it. The current swept the 


wriggling bait around the corner of the 
great rocky cube, and a bass lurking in the 
boulder’s shadow, slowly fanning his fins, 
saw the little squirmer. 


He had just eaten a 
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ten-inch sucker, but he felt that he needed 
something piquant for dessert. He saw a 
whitish thread fast to the “cattie’s” lips, and 
noted that the struggles of the terrified little 
fellow were not quite such as all the catfish 
he had caught and eaten had made. But he 
wanted that dessert and was somewhat reck- 
less. So he gave his broad tail a little flirt 
and fanned just a trifle faster with his wavy 
fins. He rolled over, somersault fashion, 
opened a yawning gulf of a mouth and swal- 
lowed that writhing tid-bit at a gulp, as you 
would swallow a grape. Something scratched 
his throat as he slowly settled back to his lair 
and cocked up one eye at a great long shadow 
gliding over him, but he thought the scratch 
was merely made by one of the catfish’s 
spines, and he blamed himself for making an 
awkward snap. Meantime, from the shadow 
overhead a disgusted voice called, “A bite on 
that ‘cattie,’ and he’s hardly big enough to 
pull the line out. Here goes; I’ll kill him for 
his impudence.” Then the whitish thread 
was given a smart quick jerk. The bass felt a 
stinging pain in his throat, like a combination 
of diphtheria and molten lead, and then he 
did things. The thread tightened and he felt 
himself being drawn out of his refuge. He 
curved his backbone, set his tail at an angle 
and resisted. The voice from the shadow 
above called in supreme chagrin, “I’m fast to 
a rock.” The bass shook himself like a wet 
dog, and the voice gave a yell: “Oh, I’ve got 


him! I've got him! The great grandfather 
of ’em all! What shall I do? What shall 
I do?” 


“Fight and keep your wits,” called back 
the Annex. The bass bethought himself of 
another lair under a big rock with sharp 
edges, a hundred feet up stream. He started 
for it. He had never had such a swim in his 
life. He strained and tugged for a start 
against a dreadful weight. His great strength 
told at last and he was off, pulling the weight 
after him. “Oo-o-o-o!” screamed the voice, 
“he’s towing me.” 

“Let him tow; he’ll wear himself out all 
the quicker.” And the Nippi ranged up, an 
interested spectator. “You have a peach there, 
Nip. Now don’t get rattled,” encouraged the 
Annex. 

The pain in the throat waxed unendurable. 
Five yards more, and the rocky refuge was 
won. But the agony and terror made it im- 
possible for him to hold out. Like the light- 
ning the bass darted upward, up, up, clear of 
the water, full three feet in the air, shaking 
the silvery drops savagely from his jaw, and 
he tried to throw his weight across the line 
and break it or tear it loose. He heard a 
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wild shriek of excitement, but his captor’s 
skill more than matched his own. The thread 
pulled him aside in mid-air, and he fell, not 
across the line, but back uselessly into the 
water, still goaded by that awful pain. Now 
the bass lost his head and began a series of 
spasmodic dashes against a steady springy 
strain that seemed constantly to taunt him 
with his own impotence; they accomplished 
nothing but to wear out his own strength. 
Until now he had been confident of success 
in freeing himself, but for the first time the 
thought of failure came to him. A frenzy 
seized him. He rushed this way and that, 


sistance now and felt his throat muscles give 
way and tear. “Give him line! Give him 
line!” yelled the Annex, and even as he 
spoke, that steady yielding elastic pull began 
again. But he knew he had gained a little 
and was further away from the great men- 
acing shadow. He gained the corner of a 
little sharp rock and began to saw the leader 
against it; but his strength was gone, the 
shadow shifted position, and he was pulled 
out from even this poor refuge. A _ sub- 
merged water-soaked branch caught his eye. 
He darted for it, but the steady strain drew 
him clear. 
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and again broke water in a fierce leap, but 
that steady strain of taut line and springy 
force behind it balked him again, and when 
he struck the water he felt sick at heart and 
turned over on his side. He felt himself 
pulled toward the great shadowy thing that 
experience now told him was a boat. Up 
alongside he floated limp and unresisting. 
Something reached out toward him. This 
was the end, then. The thought nerved him, 
and with a desperate dash he pulled the rod’s 
tip under water and tugged again and again. 
Success! He was jerking against solid re- 
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Steady, steady was the pull, but he was too 
far gone in weakness and fear to care. He 
turned on his side, and his white belly and 
deep moss-green back lay flat upon the water. 
He felt the net slip under him, and he was 
breathing now unfiltered clear air for the 
first time in his life. It was exhilarating, in- 
toxicating; but it strangled him. “Hurrah,” 
called his captor, in exultation, as she sat in 
a quiver and watched his gasps and feeble 
tail-slaps, “that is the record.” And it was. 
At six pounds seven ounces this patriarchal 
warrior tipped the scale; twenty-four and a 
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quarter inches he extended, and the breadth 
of his splendid waving tail was seven and a 
half. Filled with pardonable pride and delight 
was his victor, and many times that day and 
since has she rehearsed to the Annex every 
detail of the battle royal. Slyly, as the boats 
drifted along toward the home camp that red- 
letter afternoon, did she glance at the Annex 
to see if he were looking; and when she 
thought he wasn’t, she would reach over the 
gun’le of the Mullein Leaf, hold up her now 
revived and frisky prize and admire him with 
loving looks. And the Annex smiled to him- 
self and was as “tickled” as the skipper of 
the Mullein Leaf. 

Somehow that monarch took all the zest of 
the sport to himself. Lesser spoil had no 


attraction; and the Nippi and the triumphant 


Mullein Leaf under steady paddling shot 
around the bend at the foot of Breakneck 


THE 





“a GOOD SHOT SIR!”—CARIBOU 
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Mountain and Point Dizzy and reached away 
for home. And there on a dead tree on the 
rocky slope of Breakneck sat’ a. superb bald 
eagle in majestic and imperial pose, pluming 
himself from time to time as the breeze dis- 
arranged here and there a. feather. 

“I’m as proud as he is,’ whispered Nip as 
we glided noiselessly by the noble bird. 

“He isn’t in it,’ returned the Annex. 

Shouts of welcome greeted the cruisers as 
the canoes were beached before the pretty 
line of tents. 

“Had the time of my life, girls,” called Nip 
to the gathered group. 

“How’s the battleship?” quizzed the pro- 
fane and vain babbler. 

“Perfection,” said Nip in that satisfied tone 
that speaks volumes. 

“How many fish d’ you catch?” 

“A hun »” but this isn’t a fish story. 





END. 


SHOOTING IN NEWFOUNDLAND 

















REMINISCENCES OF FRONTIER LIFE 


BY «*TEX’’ 


EARLY everyone who did any hunting 
in Idaho from the early seventies up to 
ninety-five, heard of Ole Dave Gridley. 

Dave was a mighty hunter and trapper, a big 
raw-boned open-hearted Courier-du-bois, sim- 
ple as a child and brave as a lion. Nature 
gave him the intuitive cunning and skill to 
take wild animals with trap and rifle. Dave 
was the best rifle shot I ever saw, and like 
many of the old stamp of hunters, clung to 
the muzzle-loading Hawkins’ rifle and scorned 
all newfangled ideas—Marlins, Winchesters 
and such “trash.” When I was with him in the 
fall of 1887 this fact nearly caused his death 
at the paws of a big bald-face bear, and later 
did cause his death on Crooked Fork of 
Salmon River,.in May, 1895. He was one of 
the Scotch-Canuck crosses of the famous 
Findlay-McDonald type that became chiefs 
of the Flathead tribe of Indians, seventy odd 
years ago. I first met him in the Selkirk 
Mountains in 1874, when he was guiding Sir 
Francis Wilkes on a hunting and exploring 
expedition that went from Frazer River dig- 
gings into the great wilderness to the north 
of the Cariboo country. 

I was camped with a Cree Indian on Skunk 
Creek when Sir Francis and party came 
along. They induced me to quit the beaver 
traps and accompany them, so I sent my 
traps and pelts back to the settlements and 
cast my luck with the Britisher for five weary 
months of struggle through swamp, morass, 
dense timber and over rough game trails. I 
was to be the prospector for the outfit, and I 
must say that all my prejudices against the 
British aristocracy were completely dissi- 
pated by a six-months’ contact with this peer- 
less English gentleman. If this story should 
happen to come to the notice either of himself 
or his sons, I trust they may be assured of 
the fact that the love and admiration of a 
simple American backwoodsman is yet as 
warm in his heart as it was the day I last 
shook his hand in Vancouver. Don’t con- 
sider me a truckler to rank and wealth, for 
no man carries a freer heart in his breast 
than your humble servant, whose grandfather 
was a warm personal friend of Jackson, and 
who was perhaps the best rifleman that fought 
at New Orleans and gave such a terrible 
lesson to the English. Forty years of the 


rifle among the great woods and snow- 
crowned free mountains does not debase the 
human heart, rather are we scorners of all 
rank and place. No man of right feeling and 
perception could know Sir Francis, see his 
cheerful endurance, his cool valor, his wom- 
anlike tenderness for others and not love him. 

The next time I met Dave was on the 
North Fork of Clearwater, in the Bitter Root 
Range, in Idaho. I worked in partnership 
with a man named Joe Thorn one winter in 
Granite Mountain, Montana. Thorn kept 
telling me a fabulous lost-cabin story all 
winter. Of course the mysterious French 
trappers that have figured in so many 
between-drinks yarns around the midwinter 
saloon stoves, were in his story. I had heard 
so many of that stripe that I paid small heed 
to his talk. 

When the snow began to melt in the spring 
Joe showed me an old letter scrawled in 
Canuck French, and claimed to have got this 
letter from a drunken Frenchman who ‘died 
at Philipsburg the summer before. I -care- 
fully read and examined the letter, and.am 
convinced that it was entirely genuine. In it, 
one French-Canuck named Le Duc wrote to 
an_ old “pard” called Villert, telling him to 
pick up his outfit at once and. come to the 
North Fork of Clearwater, on the Mineral 
Mountain Trail; to cross-the ford, go up on 
the tall peak just west of the crossing and 
make smoke rise. He told him. that he would 
at once come to the sign and then would take 
him as a partner cn the richest strike ever 
made since Alder Gulch, Montana, was 
struck. But Philipsburg whisky killed Vil- 
lert, and he didn’t cross any stream unless it 
was the Jordan or the Styx. 

To make a long story short, Thorn and I 
outfitted and hit the trail. When we got to 
the North Fork we found old Dave Gridley 
camped there with a bunch of tenderfeet, and 
in their pay as guide. They said game was 
plenty there, as numerous moose and sheep 
heads stuck up on the fir-trees gave evidence. 
They were English, and were very free with 
the bottle. 

Now Thorn had the ;whisky -failinmg, so he 
abused their hospitality and got howling 
drunk. 

That night when he went to water his 
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cayuses he got into a fight with a vicious 
buckskin pony and was kicked in the groin, 
dying four days later. His death seemed to 
queer the outfit and they determined to go 
back over the trail into Montana. 

In the meanwhile I took Dave into my con- 
fidence, and he easily agreed to stay with me. 
We helped the Englishmen pack their moose 
and sheep heads and bear skins, and they 
started over the trail for Missoula. 

The next day we climbed the hill and made 
smoke sign, keeping it up for a week. The 
Frenchman was either too smart for us, was 
dead or had hit the trail for parts unknown. 
We then began to scour the country, and kept 
it up until the middle of September, but 
found neither his cabin nor any diggings. 
Of course we got weak prospects here and 
there, but nothing that would pay. 

As we gave up hope of finding the mine we 
killed a few bear for bounty. Bear were very 
thick along all the creeks, for in that part of 
the country the bear are great salmon fishers, 
and their trails along the streams reminded 
me of coon trails along the creegs where I 
was raised in the States. About the time the 
nights began to get cold Dave wounded a big 
bald-faced grizzly and had to take to a fir 
sapling. When he didn’t come in that night 
I got scared, and at daybreak next morning 
started out to hunt him up. 

I knew he had gone northeast the day be- 
fore, and sure enough I struck his trail about 
a mile out of camp, followed it across the 
river and up into a long wide hogback, grown 
up thick with fir and tamarack. Finally he 
answered my halloo, and when I got within 
five hundred yards of him he called to me to 
look out; that a wounded bald-face had him 
treed and was looking toward my noise and 
growling. Then I spun around to get the 
wind against me and crawled slowly up to 
him. He kept telling me how near I was to 
the bear, and finally I caught sight of it about 
sixty yards away in the brush, and not over 
twenty yards from Dave's tree. I took a 
good bead and killed the bear, and then poor 
old Dave slid down the sapling. He was the 
maddest man I ever saw. Ifa Missouri bull- 
whacker could have heard him he would have 
turned green with envy! I didn’t know it 
was in the old man to be as choice a cuss- 
artist as he showed himself that day. I 
laughed and said, “Well, Dave, how about 
the pea-patching gun now?” Then he quit 
the bear and roasted me. “A man that will 
use one of them 45-90 Winchester lead-squirt 
guns is no hunter,” he said. “He’s a cheap- 
John butcher and don’t know what skilful 


huntin’ means.” “Well,” I said, “it beats 
hanging on a pole all night waiting for the 
squirt-gun to come along.” He snorted out 
something and lit out for camp, leaving me to 
skin the bear alone. 

The next day Dave said he had mines 
enough, so we rolled up our pelts, packed our 
ponies and set out. When we got back as far 
as Warm Springs, over the Montana line, the 
ranchers there begged us to stop and trap out 
a bunch of lions that were eating up all their 
saddle ponies. As Dave was the best trapper 
of the two, he tended traps while I killed a lot 
of elk for the boys’ winter meat. Here we 
sold all our skins to a New Yorker, and I 
heard afterward that he told in Missoula that 
he had killed all the bears himself. He saved 
us from swearing, however, to the Probate 
Judge at Missoula, to get the Montana bounty 
om bear. Idaho never paid any bear bounty, 
for there were so many all the way from the 
Seven Devils to the Montana line and up 
and down the Bitter Root Range, that the 
treasury would have been but slim picking 
for the politicians if. they had offered a 
bounty on bear. Hunters used to kill or trap 
in Idaho, then take a short hunt in the fall on 
the Montana side and kill all the skins over 
again for the sake of the bounty in Montana. 
Hides killed in the summer won’t sell to any- 
one but tenderfeet, and only in the summer, 
when salmon are running in the creeks, are 
they easy to get along the streams. The 
woods are too thick for hunting bear, while 
the open parks and grass glades along streams 
make it easy to see and shoot them, especially 
as they are so busy with the salmon. 

Nobody ever found the Frenchman’s mine, 
as far as I ever heard, so anyone is welcome 
to my information and a try at it. If any 
enterprising hunters want to amuse them- 
selves for a few months in the most beauti- 
ful “summer country” in the world, let them 
follow down the ‘North Fork for about 
twenty-five miles on the west bank, then 
strike across some heavy timbered ridges to 
a row of bald peaks to the left. There they 
will find a hot spring, where elk and deer 
and a few moose come te drink the slightly 
salty water. There are a succession of rolling 
parks, a dozen or so small lakes, grouse, 
fool-hens and pheasants until you are tired 
of seeing and hearing them, and quite a few 
lions; all in the heart of one of the most 
virgin wildernesses in the world. Then if 
any one wants to hunt bear, or have them 
hunt him, in the rough brakes where this up- 
land park country drops down toward the 
river, he is likely to be satisfied. 
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A DEER HUNT IN THE ADIRONDACKS 


BY L. A. WITHINGTON 


oH] OW’ll you be fixed for time about 
the last of next week? Hadn’t you 
better take a vacation of about ten 
days then and go with me? What I am get- 
ting at is this: J am going up to the Moun- 
tains to get a deer and wondered if you 
wouldn’t like to go along.” It was in this 
shape that I received an invitation to take 
my first trip to the Adirondacks, and it was 
a foregone conclusion with Arthur R. (for 
he is a life-long friend of mine, and knows 
my failings), that such a suggestion would be 
followed by immediate preparations. 

Every fall for several years we had been 
contemplating this trip, but time slipped by, 
and we had each time contented ourselves and 
appeased our longings in a way with a few 
jaunts about our own hillsides with shot- 
gun and dog after partridge and cotton-tail, 
but somehow this season it seemed as if 
nothing but the rifle, the mountains, and the 
big woods would satisfy. So according to 
appointment Saturday morning found us both 
at our little local railroad station and within 
a few hours and after transfers and re- 
checking baggage at Rochester, we were 
speeding along on the New York Central to- 
wards the one place in all the world we 
wished to see. Beaver River, a spot on the 
map some seventy-five miles above Utica, 
had been decided upon as our destination, 
and from the time we left Rochester until 
we were to reach our objective point gave us 
about eight hours for pipe dreams, and if you 
bet that we didn’t improve every minute of 
it, you will lose. 

Shortly after we were nicely started, the 
only real unpleasantness of the whole trip 
occurred, and when it was over with, each 
had learned the other’s ideas upon the sub- 
ject if nothing more. It all started upon my 
taking my .30-.30 from its case (Art. swears 
by his .38-.55), and with a fond caress spoke 
casually of a few of the little gun’s merits, 
and now I am firm in my belief that if there 
is one class of people with notions of their 
own, each member goes by the name of 
Sportsman. He may not be particular as to 
what we wears, he may not care what he 
eats, but he has made up his mind that some 
certain calibre is just the thing, and if you 


wish to retain his friendship, don’t try to 
change his opinion. 

Eventually and with the Adirondack Di- 
vision train on time within about two hours, 
the trainman called out something which a 
fellow-passenger told us was intended for 
“Beaver,” so we gathered up our outfit and 
stepped off. The place called Beaver consists 
of a railroad station and a hotel. There are 
several camps back in the woods and it was 
to one of these, Elliott’s, that we were bound. 
A good-natured looking man stepped up and 
inquired who we were looking for, and 
was asked if he had seen Chet Elliott within 
a few minutes, when we received his charac- 
teristic reply, “I’m that same old cuss.” We 
were soon piloted out to Chet’s headquarters 
and shown our camp, and a wilder, prettier 
spot, with more congenial people to live with 
I shall not try to find. 

Elliott’s camp consists of several shacks 
or camps for individuals or parties as the” 
case demands, and is located on a bend of 
Beaver River facing as nice a bit of. wild 
scenery and in the heart of as good hunting” 
territory as can be found in the mountains, 
and judging by the way the brook trout 
jumped about sundown, it would have been 
no trick at all to catch four-pounders if it 
had only been in season. A sand spring bub- 
bles up:out of the earth right here and if you 
appreciate good cold spring water a draught 
of that after returning from a jaunt will con- 
vince you that you have had some of Na- 
ture’s best. The family consists of Chet and 
his two sons, Will and Joe, and better guides 
never hit the trail; Mrs. Elliott, who has the 
knack of cooking things just right; and the 
daughter, Miss Jessie, who will serve you at 
meal-time with flap-jacks, venison and coffee, 
take your photograph, beat you shooting, run 
a foot-race, paddle a canoe, spring tricks on 
you at camp-fire, or teach a Sunday school 
class. These conditions, coupled with the 
genial dispositions and good-natured hospi- 
tality of the whole family, make a-man feel 
like leaving home often for a visit to Elliott’s 
Cemp. 

Sunday, our first day in camp, passed quiet; 
ly with getting “settled” and putting things 
in readiness for a week’s hunting to com- 
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mence early Monday morning. But before 
I proceed further let me not fail to mention 
Sunday afternoon’s horseback ride, which 
will long remain among the fondest of recol- 
lections of my first trip to the Adirondacks. 
It was soon after dinner when Jessie gave 
the writer a dare to take a ride through the 
woods, and of course I accepted her challenge 
and our ride through those autumn-tinted 
forests, following the trails, fording streams, 
crossing corduroy bridges, inhaling the famed 
balsam-laden air, and appreciating each 





A PAIR OF BEAUTIES—JESSIE AND HER 160 LB. 
PRIZE 


change of river or mountain scenery, will 
never be forgotten. 

With the coming of daylight the day fol- 
lowing, Art. pronounced that he was ready 
for business, and each taking his rifle, com- 
pass, knife, pipe, drinking cup, and revolver 
for signalling, we were off. What about a 
guide? Oh, no, we didn’t need a guide for 
at least a few days, for hadn’t I learned the 
trails and where each led out to another on 
that Sunday afternoon’s ride? We hunted 
hard and faithfully for three days—saw any 
quantity of sign—heard several deer run, but 
thus far neither of us drew a shot. Tuesday 
afternoon Chet went out for about two hours 


and brought back meat for camp, a nice 
buck, and the first we had seen since our 
arrival. 

Next morning Jessie allowed that she 
would prove her claims to being a deerslayer 
before noon, and as seeing is believing, not 
having known her long enough to be willing 
to take her word for anything so important, 
Art. insisted that he be an eye-witness to the 
killing, and accordingly some few minutes 
later, or to be exact, after just time enough 
had elapsed to allow her to don her hunting 
suit, the well-armed pair marched off for 
the “third burning” on Branch Mountain. Af- 
ter stationing her picket on a commanding 
position in the “third burning,” General Jes- 
sie proceeded to reconnoiter a nearby ridge, 
when “Whew! Whew!—Whew!” rang out 
fhe whistling challenge of a startled buck, 
which although he had heard, had not seen 
nor scented a human foe, and was curious to 
know what broke that twig. The third whis- 
tle had but hardly left that buck’s nostrils 
before Jessie’s eye ran along that piece of 
steel and her finger pressed the trigger twice 
in such quick succession that that deer made 
but one last leap and Art. had 160 pounds of 
venison to carry back to camp. It was the 
first buck to come in with his antlers shed, 
and coat in the blue, and this winter his pelt 
will cover the floor by Jessie’s fireside. As 
she stood by his carcass that afternoon, after 
we had hung him up, rifle in hand, relating 
how it occurred, they looked a pretty pair of 
Adirondack beauties. 

Art. had a running shot at a doe next day, 
but missed, and nothing more of account hap- 
pened until the following Wednesday. On 
that day about three o’clock in the afternoon 
Jessie appeared in hunting suit and suggested 
to your humble servant that we try for a shot 
up the river, and an hour later found us 
stealthily threading that crooked river’s 
course a mile above camp, where sign was 
plenty, and where I truly believe in places 
one must paddle up stream a full half mile, 
along those folds, as it were, to gain a canoe- 
length in his true direction. It was just sun- 
down as we rounded about the five hundredth 
curve in the river, the canoe gliding up- 
stream as quietly as the muskrats we met 
coming down, when the stillness that hung 
over that unbroken forest scene inhabited so 
far as we could tell and as far as eye could 
see, by no living thing other than the two 
vecupants of that boat, was broken by the 
splutter and splashing of a deer in tag alders 
just over the bank in the shallow. 

The fair hunter in the head of the canoe 
was alert in an instant, and although that 
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deer could not have been more than thirty 
feet distant, the brush was too thick to get 
a shot or even a sight of the game. Fortu- 
nately he was to windward of us, and in an 
endeavor to get a better position, I paddled 
around another bend in the river and up to a 
tiigh bank which I motioned her to ascend, 
but she grasped a protruding tamarack root 
and swung my end of the canoe gently to- 
wards shore and when within stepping dis- 
tance I went up that bank as quietly as white 
man could, and not much too soon, for with 
the change of position the keen nose of the 
deer had scented danger and he was already 
making off on a good trot for big timber. As 
he crossed an open dry channel some fifteen 
rods distant I got in three shots, two of 
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which took effect, and the killing power of 
the .30-.30 had once more been demonstrated. 
His pelt will now for some time to come 
keep my feet from the carpet as I step out of 
bed. ; 

The next day Art. got another shot over on 
what they call the Military Road, and made 
good, and that night we bade a reluctant 
good-bye to our new acquaintances who are 
now old friends, and each with a good fat 
buck, we turned our faces toward the old town 
again. We had had venison every day during 
our stay, cooked in all styles and cooked 
right, and Chet’s offer as a parting shot, 
“Come up again next year, boys, and I'll feed 
you venison till you’re black in the face,” I 
believe he stands ready to fulfil. 
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NOVEMBER 
(IN TA-WA-SENT-HA) 
The winds blow cold upon me, 
The trees are decked in red; 
The clouds are gray above me, 
The birds the north have fled; 
The leaves fall fast around me, 
The day is bleak and chill; 
The stream goes rushing by me, 
The frosts lie on the hill. 
The stately pines above me 
Alone remain to tell 
The heart that’s sad within me 
The glories of the dell. 
—Rosert Kerr COLVILLE 
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DEVELOPED 


BY ««MASARDIS”’ 


FINE fall day in the beginning of Octo- 

ber, and the first of the grouse season. 

The trees, proud in all their autumnal 
splendor, which the palette of the most expert 
artist can not equal. All Nature, blazing 
forth in the hectic flush of its later beauty, 
making ready for its approaching end. 

Two boys, wending their way over Sharp 
Mountain, a local resort, which, at the time 
mentioned seems to be a game paradise ¢or 
these youthful sportsmen, and holding prom- 
ise of many things dear to their vivid imag- 
ination. After a long day’s tramp and many 
dismal failures in bagging the grouse, a 
large bird flies up in front of one of them. 
A flash and a roar and the bird drops, much 
to the surprise of the lucky boy, who gives 
a yell of pride and exultation, which brings 
his companion to the spot, both with hearts 
beating like trip hammers at the sight of the 
glorious bird lying there on the ground, 
waiting to be picked up and put in the bag. 

The one boy lays down his gun and runs 
to claim his prize, but alas! it starts off, 
half flying, half running, over fences, under 
brushes, through briars, between tree trunks, 
until at last, the victorious but breathless 
boy grasps this much desired trophy and 
carries it proudly back to his companion, 
who, by the way, has moved up the hill after 
him and is not found where he first stood 
before the exciting chase. Then comes a pe- 
riod of admiration, a fondling of the bird, and 
a stroking of the beautiful golden brown 
feathers, after which the neglected gun is 
thought of, and a search is inaugurated for 
it. After quite a little hunt, it is found down 
the hill, half covered by the russet leaves, 
into which it had been thrown when the bird 
took flight, and the glories of this afternoon 
being too much to allow the boys to continue 
their hunt, they turn happily homeward. A 
proud pair of hunters, when the game is 
shown at home. Big game had played no 
part in their life’s experience, neither had 
any large number of smaller trophies as yet 
made them covetous, which leaves this hum- 
ble little episode an instance to be remem- 
bered and dreamed of, in after years. This 
negative comes from the beautiful hills of 
Eastern Pennsylvania. 


Day is dawning on the plains of Colorado; 
the glorious sun is rising from his rosy bed, 
far across the undulating prairies,. which, 
clothed in their gorgeous robes of the cactus 
bloom, are a veritable sea of pink and yellow, 
stretching away for miles and miles, far be- 
yond the vision of human eye. To the west, 
the snow-capped Rockies, tinted by the sun’s 
rays, stand like grim sentinels guarding this 
early spring-time treasure of beauty. To the 
south lie several small prairie lakes, or, as 
the easterner would call them, ponds, and 
from this direction borne by the breezes which 
play softly to and fro this morning, can be 
distinctly heard the cracking of guns, and 
soon after in the southern skies, scattered 
flocks of ducks are seen hurrying and scurry- 
ing to places of safety, having been suddenly 
interfered with in their early morning flights 
to the feeding grounds. 

Sitting in a wagon, with the horse tied to 
a post of the barbed wire fence, is a little 
fellow, left there by his older brother and 
his companions, to watch the team, while they 
go to their pleasure of duck shooting. He is 
listening with beating heart to the shots as 
they echo and re-echo over the prairie, half 
crying, half praying that nothing will hurt 
him, next instant wondering whether the last 
shot brought down any ducks; wishing that 
he, too, might share in the sport, and, then, 
vowing never again to come out with his 
brother for the purpose of learning how to 
shoot ducks, yet never having a chance of 
getting any nearer the lakes than is consid- 
ered safe for this hateful team, and only 
occasionally having a chance of seeing a 
few ducks pass over from time to time. 
Which vow, by the way, is inevitably broken 
whenever duck shooting is mentioned at 
home, even to the extent of resenting his 


mother’s suggestion that he stay home these - 


cold days, and be comfortable, instead of 
going out with brother John, only to freeze 
and be half scared to death all the time, 
while alone. 

Night comes on, the wagon is filled with 
ducks, perhaps, from the red headed canvas- 
back down to that little beauty, the blue 
winged teal. All the troubles of the day are 
forgotten as the drive homeward is begun, 
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SNAP SHOTS 


and the boy listens with awe to the talk of 
the older but no more enthusiastic lovers of 
the gun. Thus end one of the “breaking in” 
trips of an embryo Nimrod, always with the 
same feverish anxiety for the next excursion. 





The looking at this negative recalls, even 
now, the boy’s own words, in telling how he 
got his first pheasant, as this was big game 
for him, and surpassed even squirrels or chip- 
munks : 

“When I was quite a kid, I took my small 
gun one afternoon, and walked out along the 
mountain side in search of squirrels. While 
I was walking along, up goes a pheasant. I 
never thought of trying a shot on the wing, 
but just watched to see where he would set- 
tle. Then, up goes another. Then I looked 
to see where they were coming from, and 
there on a pine tree sat another, just getting 
ready to fly. It didn’t take me long to get 
the drop on him and I brought him down. 
That made me feel bigger than I really was. 
To tell the truth, I was proud of bringing 
such game home as that, but the worst came 
after I got it home. I had to clean it for 
the pan, and that was something that I never 
liked to do. 

“After it was cleaned, mother put it in a 
crock and set it on a table by the window, 
with the window open, all night. She was 
going to make it for my breakfast, but I 
never tasted that pheasant, for during the 
night the bird had flown, for there used to 
be a black cat coming to that window some- 
times, and she must have come that night, 
for in the morning when mother wanted to 
get the bird, it was missing. The crock was 
empty, and well, I remember yet of hearing 
mother say that morning: ‘Och, Yammer, 
Ach, Yammer, vo ist das vogel?’” 

This little black gun played many parts 
in memories that crowd upon the same little 
black-headed urchin (now grown up into 
manhood), and the writer, said memories 
being links in a chain of friendship that has 
lasted down through the years, and which 
shows no signs of wearing out. 





“How dear to the heart, are the scenes of 
our childhood, 
When fond recollection recalls them to 
view.” 


The negative shows us a little fellow, with 
a little pointed head, covered with the black- 
est of hair, little eyes, which are always 
beaming mischief; and with little legs, that 
in after years, he said, would not be able to 
catch a pig between, on account of their 
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bow, but which are ever ready to climb any 
mountain, and take him out after sport, 
which at the time of writing, is thought to 
consist of squirrel shooting only. His ar- 
senal consists of a little single barreled gun 
with black-painted stock; powder horn, shot 
flask and a quantity of old newspapers, to 
say nothing of the large amount of persever- 
ance, patience and imagination, that went in 
as a necessary adjunct to this valued piece of 
property. 

Said boy is never found wanting for some 
witty answer to any question, remark, or 
complaint on the part of his companions; al- 
ways quoting poetry from some author, that 
is if it is found in a certain reader, which, 
he explains, is an old friend to him, having 
been his only one in school for a period of 
four years, after which, he says he thought it 
time to give school a rest, consequently hav- 
ing no further knowledge to drive out what 
was instilled during this period, he was 
happy. 

Always ready, in fact, anxious to be on the 
hill with his gun, this afternoon in question 
finds him in his glory, for he has succeeded 
in getting away to the woods alone, after 
his favorite pastime, squirrel shooting, such 
as is said to have been beloved of Rip Van 


Winkle. 





Another picture from the mountains shad- 
owing the picturesque Schuylkill, down in 
old Keystone :— 

An early spring day with clouds hanging 
low and threatening each moment to deluge 
the expecting earth with their burden of 
rain. The sun struggling to make himself 
evident through the gathering mist, while 
another son is persuading himself and his 
friend that he is not needed at school that 
day, or in fact, any other time, and is ask- 
ing the latter to keep him posted as to the 
lessons, while he would go after that bird of 
all birds to the small boy, “flickers,” as they 
are “flocking” in large numbers not two 
miles away from where these boys are stand- 
ing, the one on his road to school, and the 
other turning to the road up the mountain, 
both having the desire to take said road, 
but only one sufficiently tempted. 

The question is settled. Our young friend 
starts out for Paxon’s field, a local game par- 
adise for these birds, which, covered with 
innumerable dogwood and gum-berry trees, 
seemed to offer priceless inducements, far 
beyond anything else the world could boast. 
Having been sent to school, of course shoot- 
ing is out of the question, but he will at least 
have the pleasure of seeing the golden winged 
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birds fly around and about him, gorging 
themselves on the crimson and purple berries, 
and he may, perhaps, have the indescribable 
joy of seeing some one else bag one of the 
beauties, although, of course, he would pre- 
ter being the “other fellow.” 

He breathlessly scales the mountain, then, 
down the other side to the goal of his jour- 
ney. The place is reached, and fairly seems 
alive with birds. There are hundreds of 
them; every tree seems covered with them, 
and just to think of it! there is only one 
other person on the ground, and that is a 
worthy son of Africa, with a gun about eight 
feet long, which bears evidence of having 
seen days of darkness, when our forefathers 
threw off the yoke of English tyranny. 

Our new friend of color is standing under 
a tree, not more than fifteen feet in hefght, 
and is vainly striving to bring down some of 
these birds, which seem to be actually taunt- 
ing him, and which the length of his gun 


almost warrants knocking them off the trees 
with the barrel, but alas, he can’t shoot any 
of them, and after many hesitating fears, 
our young friend asks leave to use the gun 
and bag the birds for him. This permission 
is granted, and the young truant is happy, 
bringing down the flickers, even at the ex- 
pense of a bloody nasal apparatus, due to the 
kicking abilities of the old duck gun. The day 
of happiness, like all other things of earth, 
comes to a close, and the boy, with aching 
heart, must turn his generous lot of game 
over to his colored brother in sport. ‘This, 
truly, is a hard dose to take, but there is no 
alternative for him. He is supposed to have 
been at school, so how in the world could 
he make excuses for having flickers. What 
a story of skill and game our man of the 
Revolutionary gun would now be able to give, 
but the boy sees no help for it. He was at 
School (?) today, and is not supposed to 
know anything about it. 
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“TREED” 
SPRUCE GROUSE PHOTOGRAPHED SEPTEMBER 6 IN 
THE BIG SNOWY MOUNTAINS, MONTANA 

















THE FEATHERED GAME OF PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 


BY J. A. MacDONALD 


HE stranger visitor at first sight would 
imagine that Prince Edward Island is 

a well wooded country, covered with 
extensive tracts of forest, but this is not so. 
True, there are many groves and trees, but 
no large extent of woodland. Originally the 
island was covered with a dense forest, but 
this has been so swept away by fires and the 
woodman’s axe until a movement is now on 
foot for the reforestization of the island 
province. Being so densely populated, fifty- 
two to the square mile, one would hardly ex- 
pect to meet with much forest area; still there 
is a good sufficiency of forest and woodland 
yet remaining to furnish haunts and habitat 
for a goodly number of black bears, foxes, 
mink, rabbit and some other fur-bearing ani- 
mals; but partridge and woodcock are about 
all that are left of the game birds. From this 
it will be seen that the rest of the feathered 
tribes so generally abundant are migratory. 
To the credit of the Provincial government 
be it said, a recent close season of two years 
for ruffed grouse or partridge greatly in- 
creased their numbers, so that there is now 
very good shooting for a short season—Octo- 
ber, November and December—and it is 
doubtful if there is any more pleasant or 
healthful occupation for the moment than a 
day in the spruce woods, hunting partridges. 
They may be shot almost anywhere in the 
island where there is enough spruce forest to 
afford them shelter, and there are few places 
of this kind where a fair shot, with a good 
dog, which has been trained to tree the birds, 
is forced to return home any day in October 
or November minus a dozen or so partridges. 
In favorable seasons there is very good 
snipe and woodcock shooting within easy 
reach of almost all the towns and villages, 
though in dry years the chances for this class 
of shooting is not so good. With good dogs, 
of which there is a terrible scarcity, wood- 
cock and snipe may always be depended on. 
“As plenty as rabbits” is a common expres- 
sion, and numerous enough they are for any- 
one who likes to shoot them, though I never 
could see any fun in rabbit shooting. They 
afford excellent sport for beagles, and as long 
as the woods hold out will probably outlast 
other game. They turn white in winter, and 





with snow on the ground are very difficult 
to see unless to the experienced shooter. “In 
the bracing air of Prince Edward Island the 
music of the beagles never fails to bring its 
delight to the sportsman who, if he has not 
the ‘sound of the horn,’ still can indulge in 
the cry of the hound,’” thus sayeth a local 
writer. 

Chief of the migratory birds is the wild or 
Canada goose, which visits the island unfail- 
ingly in March and September of each year. 
During their autumn visit they remain until 
the ground is covered with snow, usually till 
December. Then they fly south, returning 
three months later. 

Good goose shooting is obtainable at Mal- 
peque, Egmont Bay and Cascumpec, in the 
western part of the island; St. Peter’s Island, 
Rustico, and Savage Harbor, in the center, 
and St. Peter’s, Big Pond, Naufrage and 
East Lake, in the east. 

Closely resembling the goose is the brant, 
which visits the island about the same time 
that the goose does. Brant, however, falls a 
more easy prey to the sportsman’s gun than 
does the goose, and the best shooting is at a 
time of year when the weather is pleasant, in 
the month of May. Unlike the goose, frozen 
ponds and icy marshes are not to the brant’s 
liking, but sand dunes and jutting sandbars 
are where they are found. Brant is consid- 
ered by many to be the most deliciously- 
flavored bird in existence. At the sanding 
period, previous to their migrating north- 
wards, is the best time for shooting. At East 
Lake, near the eastern point, is one of the best 
brant-shooting grounds in the province, and 
“there are others.” 

Duck shooting is a sure thing at any time. 
The season for shooting the black duck does 
not open till August 25, by which time the 
young ducks of the spring hatch are ap- 
parently able to take care of themselves. This 
duck is very tame. Indeed, it is not an un- 
common thing to see black ducks bringing 
up a brood of ducklings in the rear of the 
barn or in the wood lot of many farms in the 
country. Last year a black duck brought up 
a brood in a bit of woods not ten chains 
from our house. 

The numerous ponds and bays, with which 
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the island is well favored, furnish, however, 
a secure retreat for the black duck not only 
to bring up a brood, but to feed and enjoy 
life. Duck shooting involves a good deal of 
effort and unpleasant experience in the ponds 
and marshes, though probably not to such a 
degree as in many other places, for the ponds 
and lakes are small, and marshes and forbid- 
ding haunts are few. With a small boat and 
a good water dog one may rest assured of 
good duck shooting at almost any of the 
ponds and lakes. 

There are several varieties. The large 
black and white may be shot along the sea- 
shore almost any day. The reason probably 
that this duck is so numerous is the fact that 
few of them are shot, from the assumption 
that they taste fishy, and are therefore not 
relished as game food. They do, but this 
“fishy taste” is sentiment and prejudice to a 
large extent. 

Probably there is no more popular shooting 
than plover. The autumn visits of the golden 
plover are as regular and precise as the 
autumn equinox. During late summer and 
early fall plover shooting is at its height, and 
furnishes unlimited sport for the summer 


tourist. This shooting involves no mud, dirt 
or water, but on the other hand, clean and 
dry environment and clear, open air; so 
plover shooting is ideal sport. The coast 
lands along the north shore furnish plenty of 
area for the pursuit of this game, and the 
farmers offer scarcely any objection. Plover 
generally arrive in the latter part of July, 
and up to the first days of August, and before 
they grow too wild by constant pursuit, they 
may be shot with the greatest ease. Later 
they grow-so wild that the spice is eliminated 
from the sport, and the almost impossibility 
to get a shot becomes so discouraging that 
the chase is often given up in disgust. The 
brown, grassy fields on the north shore, in 
the vicinity of Souris, Alberton and Tignish, 
furnish the best localities for plover shooting. 

In conclusion, it may truly be said that the 


. e . 
forests, streams and barren wastes of Prince 


Edward Island furnish plenty of sport in 
their season for the rod and the gun in the 
hands of those who know how to use them 
and take pleasure in the pursuit. The farmers 
offer little objection, as they have been well 
educated to the big profits that may be de- 
rived from the harvest of summer tourists. 





BAG OF ELEVEN MALLARDS, KILLED BY B. T. SAWYER (AGED 78), NEAR 
CEDAR POINT, LUCAS CO., 0. 
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A NOVEMBER DEER HUNT 


BY H.R. 


ERHAPS there is no place in the world 
where deer are more plentiful at the 
present time than in the great archipel- 

ago which stretches for hundreds of miles 
along the coast of southeastern Alaska, not- 
withstanding the fact that vast numbers are 
annually killed merely for their hides. This 
practice it seems impossible to stop, since 
with us here the law is much as it is with 
the Siberians where “God is high above and 
the Czar is very distant.” In fact this part 
of the Territory is somewhat ignored by the 
government at Sitka and the “strong arm of 
the law” is quite in ridicule. But I am to 
write of deer, not of governments. 

About three o’clock on the day set for 
our start the weather, which had been bad, 
gave evidence of a change of heart, and three 
of us, the Novice, the Contoggler (because 
he fixes things, from a watch to a broken 
down stove pipe) and the Scribe, quickly put 
our outfit together and started for a well 
known hunting ground, but we were no 
sooner out of the protecting lea of the 


Second prize in Monthly Photo Competition 
A VERMONT BUCK 


IN SOUTHERN ALASKA 
GOULD 
land than we found that the weather had 


changed heart the wrong way, with a ven- 
geance. Whereas it had been weeping and 
sighing at the rate of a thousand gallons 
and forty miles an hour, it now began to 
storm and rave at a double rate, making 
things anything but nice for our eighteen 
foot boat. 

By five o’clock it was so dark that nothing 
could be made out but the loom of the land, a 
dark shadow outlined by the gleam of the 
breakers. Running under the lea we downed 
sail and, pulling along, came to a camp known 
of old to the Scribe. A short, hard struggle 
with the surf, and we shoot between two huge 
black rocks, not a score of feet apart, and 
enter a tiny basin protected from every wind. 

A roaring fire of driftwood, of which there 
are a hundred cords heaped on the beach, 
makes it easier to pitch camp in the darkness 
and quickly boils water for our coffee. After 
the latter has received due attention the Con- 
toggler and Scribe hunt their blankets, and 
the Novice would do likewise but has to take 
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care of his new Winchester and decide where 
he will shoot the big buck, whether to take 
the easy shoulder shot or the “sure-if-you-hit- 
him” neck or head. He is finally persuaded to 
lie down for a few minutes, but is up again 
at four o'clock trying to hurry the daylight, 
which gets along about half past seven, only 
to show a grey sky letting down torrents into 
a sea which is fuming and creaming under 
the weight of a fierce southeaster. 

However, we cannot help the weather, and, 
after a hearty breakfast, start into a forest 
which is a flood. The sky rains, the trees 
rain, the brush rains. At every step the moss 
gives out a little ocean of cold water, which 
soon finds the leaks in a man’s foot gear. 
The wind blows in squalls, here, there, every- 
where. Not much hope of deer today. 

The Novice, as aforesaid, possesses a brand 
new .30-.30 Winchester. The Contoggler 
sports a .44 caliber Smith & Wesson revolver 
with which he “gets there,” while the Scribe 
owns to “Rusty,” an old ’86 model Winches- 
ter. 

After about three hours’ tramping and see- 
ing nothing, a ptarmigan, flushing at his very 
feet, proves too much for the Scribe’s for- 
bearance, and going over to pick it up he has 
the joy of seeing a nice pair of antlers drop 
behind the next ridge, and old Rusty swings 
up just in time to catch a glimpse of the 
white flag waved derisively as it follows them 
over. It is of no avail to creep on hands and 
knees through the slush to peer over the 
crest. He didn’t stop. Doubtless he was too 
thoroughly sophisticated to allow his curios- 
ity to bring him back to investigate. 

A couple of hours more of rain and bad 
luck sent the Scribe back to camp formu- 
lating excuses. There he found the Novice 
just come in, empty handed, and the Con- 
toggler soon followed in like condition. He 
had emptied his revolver at three different 
deer, but as he said it was too dark to see 
the sights, we forgave his missing. 

We build a big fire of driftwood, dry our- 
selves, clean up the guns, fix camp a little, 
by which time the four o’clock twilight is 
coming, so we get ready to go to bed and 
sleep fourteen or fifteen hours. 

The next morning is not quite so bad in 
point of weather, and before he has been out 
a quarter of an hour the Scribe sees a small 
deer disappear over a ridge ahead of him. 
About half an hour later a doe is foolish 
enough to stand looking until Rusty is swung 
up, steady on her neck and brings her down. 
Slipping in a fresh cartridge, the Scribe 
whips out his knife, runs over to her, and is 
just in the act of blooding her when she stag- 


gers to her feet and starts down the almost 
precipitous mountain side. The bullet hole in 
her neck was evidence of not much fear of 
losing her, so, seizing his gun, the Scribe 
starts after. It would have been laughable 
to see him roll, run and tumble down that 
place, where a man in his senses would have 
held on with both hands, but he was too 
busy to appreciate the situation. 

Down they go. Once the deer falls with 
its head under a log, but it gets away from 
him again and starts along the side of the 
hill. After another two hundred yards’ strug- 
gle she falls again, and a shot through the 
head puts her out of her misery. By her 
wild run she has saved almost half the carry 
to the beach. ; 

Later in the day the Scribe makes a clean 
tiss on a doe. The bucks seem shy and 
strangely scarce. Returning to camp, the 
Novice is found carrying water, and the Con- 
toggler soon comes in to report a deer hung 
up half a mile down the beach. 

A vicious southwester is driving its short 
nasty sea directly on shore, but the Contoggler 
and Scribe are used to rough pushes, so take © 
the boat and strike out to fetch the deer. The 
long, high swells from yesterday’s blow still 
run in, and chafe bellowing on the cliffs, 
while across them tumble the steep, choppy 
crests, driven before the black squalls of to- 
day’s wind, while the recoil of both from the 
abrupt gray cliffs against which they break 
forms a combination of peaks and hollows 
which would dislocate the very laws of 
gravity. 

We find on reaching the place where the 
deer is hung, that it is too absolutely bad to 
make a landing, so pull on around a point, 
where the surf is also bad, but the wind 
strikes over, so the boat is more manageable. 

Watching our chance we pull between two 
rocks and run in on the top of a swell till 
the Contoggler can jump ashore and go 
across the point to bring the deer. The 
Scribe in the meanwhile does not in the least 
suffer from ennui. The basin is just long 
enough to give room for the oars. 

When a sea runs out it seems that he will 
be left high and dry, and when one starts in 
there appears no possible way of avoiding 
shipwreck, either by being dashed against 
the stones or being swamped by the white- 
crest which apparently hangs above him, or 
both. However he has seen such things be- 
fore, and now pulling, now backing water, he 
keeps comfortable until the Contoggler re- 
turns. 

A quick run up on the crest of a breaker, a 
swing, a jump, and we back sharply away, 
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man and deer both safely aboard. The sea 
is, if anything, worse than when we came, and 
it takes half an hour of hard pulling to get 
back to camp. A good drop of water comes 
aboard, but that the fire will dry, so we do 
not mind. Another rousing fire and big sup- 
per, and again we are ready for the blankets. 

The third day is all right, and wind and 
weather are in our favor. When about a 
mile from camp the Scribe hears a call blow- 
ing, and sneaking over, sees the Contoggler 
coming cautiously along the side hill. Half 
an hour later they find a doe which Rusty 
tears to pieces. It was in this fise. Coming 
to the crest of a little gulch, a fawn jumped 
up in front of them and was allowed to go. 
Following it across, we skirted a bluff and 
sat down on the other side to call. After 
about five minutes the crackling of twigs in 
front and to the left showed that a deer had 
been roused and was coming. From the 
sounds which came occasionally up to us it 
was evident that our deer was circling, trying 
to get our wind. At length the Scribe caught 
a glimpse of it through the brush and turned 
Rusty loose. The shot probably missed, for 
the deer ran off, followed by the Scribe. He 
caught a glimpse of the white flag just as it 
went over a log, perhaps a hundred yards 
away. Rusty went off before she was half 


sighted, but thinking that he might have done 
some damage he ran on, being overtaken by 
the Contoggler, who soon called that he had 
found blood. About fifty yards further on 
we found her dying, and the knife did the 
rest. Sure enough, the bullet had caught her 
in the left hind leg, just above the hock joint, 
and ranging upward passed through both ab- 
dominal and chest cavities, coming out at the 
right shoulder, breaking three ribs and per- 
forating the shoulder blade. Yet she had 
run full seventy-five yards after receiving 
this shot. 

The rest of the day was uneventful, and 
about two o'clock we packed and started for 
home, stopping to pick up the Scribe’s deer 
and a nice two-point buck which the Contog- 
gler had hung up near it. 

With a fair breeze we made good time 
toward home. Thousands of dolphins were 
dashitig about, throwing themselves clear of 
the water. We tried to shoot one, but they 
took fright at the shots and kept clear. 

A man can sleep harder and eat more in 
camp than any other place in the world, but 
one’s own bed at home isn’t bad, and cook- 
ing by a woman’s hand is the best after all. 
At least so we voted when we turned into 
our home nests that night after our three 
days’ outing. 





IN THE AUTUMN FOREST 


Photographed by Jos. 


Brunner, September 20, 


in the Little Snowy Mountains, Montana. 
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A CRITICISM ANSWERED 


OCTOR GEORGE Mc ALEER’S ref- 

erence to Maine and her supply of big 

game, in the last issue of FieELD AND 
StrEAM, is an illustration of how what seems 
to be prejudice may upset reason. The learned 
doctor may be an expert moose-hunter and 
may be thoroughly familiar with big game 
conditions in Nova Scotia, which place he 
seems to think the sportsman’s paradise, but 
he is evidently unfamiliar with present day 
conditions in Maine. Shakespeare’s phrase, 
“Methinks the lady doth protest too much,” 
comes vividly to mind and suggests that the 
doctor is writing not of things as they are, 
but of things as he wishes they were. 

There need be no juggling with the facts 
to prove that many of the statements which 
he has made regarding Maine are entirely at 
variance with the general opinion of those 
most competent to be called experts on the 
subject. This certainly, by his own words, 
he has proven himself not to be; and having 
so limited a knowledge of Maine he would 
better confine his instruction to places with 
which he is mote familiar. 

He is evidently very angry with the enter- 
prising hotel and resort people who have 
dared to advertise their places, with the rail- 
road companies, for similar audacity, and with 
all the sportsmen’s shows at which the in- 
experienced have been fooled into the belief 
that deer and moose were really running 
loose in the Pine Tree State. And he is par- 
ticularly angry with everybody in general in 
Maine who could by any possibility be con- 
sidered remotely associated in the guilt of 
allowing the State to be “Carletonized,” 
whatever that may mean. Perhaps the learn- 
ed doctor will explain to us what the “Carle- 
tonizing” process means and is. 


Now it is proper to say that the writer has 
spent five months during the past eighteen, 
traveling in Maine. He has not been a parlor 
car, hotel piazza traveler either, but has 
ranged far and wide, north and south, from 
Sebago Lake, over the summit of Mount Ka- 
tahdin, clear up to Fort Kent and through the 
Fish River waters. And with a pair of fairly 
keen eyes, a pair of listening ears and a 
trained newspaper man’s “nose for news,” it 
would be more than a little surprising if all 
the facts escaped by the back door as he came 
in at the front. 

Concerning the doctor’s claim that “vast 
numbers have been attracted to the Pine 
Tree State in recent years only to return in 
bitter disappointment without the trophy,” it 
is pertinent to inquire if some of these “vast 
numbers” will kindly raise their hands. 
Thanks. The chairman counted three—all 
poor marksmen. These men must all reside 
in Worcester, Mass., since there is a very 
small percentage of bitterly disappointed folk 
registering from other metropolitan centers, 
and the doctor seems to have met them all— 
and, alas! shared in their misery. 

Now, the record. of one railroad alone is 
here given, for a few years: 

Total shipped 1894, 1001 deer, 45 moose. 
1896, 2245 “ 133 “ 


“ 


“ “ 1898, 3377 “ 202 “ 
“ “ 1899, 3756 “ 166 “ 
“ “ 1900, 3379 “ 210 “ 
“é “ 1901, 3882 “ 259 “ 


This does not include the game killed by 
native hunters nor that consumed in camps. 
It is conservatively estimated that 20,000 deer 
and 3,000 moose were killed in Maine last 
season, and it is also conservatively estimated 
that the number of big game hunters who 


ahs 


ahs. 





THE ABOVE PICTURE SHOWS MR. E. A. CHASE, OF BROWNVILLE, MAINE, STANDING TO THE 
RIGHT OF THE BIG MOOSE HE SHOT NEAR SCHOODIC LAKE LAST FALL. IT IS A FAIR EXAM- 
PLE OF THE GAME TO BE HAD IN THAT REGION 


came into the State did not exceed 1,000. It 
would appear, therefore, that the percentage 
of sportsmen who came out “bitterly disap- 
pointed, without their trophy,’ must ‘have 
been very, very small. Perhaps they were of 
that small class who expect to get game close 
to Portland, or who begrudge the fees of the 
man who knows where the game is. In such 
an event they have their own parsimony to 
thank for their bitter disappointment. A 


good many of the leading sporting camps in 
the State are now publicly advertising that 
they will guarantee to furnish the desired 
game within a specified time or no pay. The 
doctor’s friends and the young sportsmen 
certainly could lose nothing by taking up 
such a proposition. But they are warned, 
here and now, by a man who knows, that it 
will cost them money. There are hundreds 
of places in Maine where a sportsman can go 
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and bring out his game—deer or moose— 
within forty-eight hours; indeed, a good 
many where he can get his quarry the after- 
noon of his arrival. And this is known thor- 
oughly well by the leading sportsmen of our 
Eastern States. Many of these places have 
been described in recent issues of this maga- 
zine with the very purpose of affording defi- 
nite, reliable information for those who truly 
want game. If any sportsmen follow the in- 
formation there given and return “bitterly 
disappointed without their quarry,” the writer 
will be glad to be advised and will make 
prompt restitution for such damages as may 
be claimed. That sounds like business, and 
it is meant for business. 

Regarding the wisdom or value of the non- 
resident license law the writer may add that 
he is opposed to it in theory and principle 
and is firmly of the opinion that in time, it, 
and similar State laws, will be found to be 
unconstitutional. But it is a law, and as such 
entitled to respect and test. Maine evidently 
wanted it and she is welcome to it. In the 
meantime there would seem to be no manly 
reason for saying hard things about any in- 
dividual or individuals who may have been 
responsible for its passage. Like the good 
sportsman Dr. McAleer undoubtedly is, he 
would better keep his strong feeling locked 
up in his bosom and express his grip clear 
over Maine’s head into his chosen region of 
preferred happiness. That’s his privilege. 
And may there be a particularly big bull 
moose roaming around in his vicinity just 
waiting for the honor of gracing the walls 
of his den! Amen. 

THE IRISHMAN’S STORY 

They are telling a good story up in the 
Eagle Lake region in connection with the re- 
cent building of the Fish River extension, and 
the story is timely just here as illustrating 
the claims made above, concerning the prev- 
alence of moose in that region. The station 
agent at Ashland was describing how a bull 
moose put the section gang to much trouble. 


—_—- 
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The moose, a two-year-old bull, persisted in 
trying to walk straight through the wire 
fence that encloses the railroad’s right-of- 
way. The section men had found him tangled 
in the wires, and once had extricated the 
creature and sent him on his way. A little 
while after he was again involved in the dif- 
ficulty with the fence. This time the fore- 
man had taken the moose into custody. 

“Here’s one of the men now,” said the sta- 
tion agent. “He’ll tell you all about it.” 

“*Twas a thankless job a-helpin’ from 
throuble a crathur that could not understand 
that your intintions were mint in kindness,” 
said the section man. “An’ what with the 
worruk of unsthringin’ him by main strinth 
an’ dexterity from the woires, a-watchin’ all 
the toime that he didn’t kill some one of us 
which hg was thryin’ his best to do, our pa- 
tience was sorely thried. But we got him 
clear once, an’ we were on the safe side of 
the fince, an’ the boss siz kindly to the baste, 
‘It’s a bad job, well inded. Go, an’ good luck 
go wid yes.’ We've lost toime an’ patience, 
but we gets to worruk an’ afther a while the 
Frinchman, Tony, goes down the line to fetch 
up some tools that are left behoind, an’ he 
calls back: 

“*Sacree! Here’s dat a-dam moose a-thryin’ 
to lug the whole fince along.’ 

“Tt’s the same baste sure, an’ he’s fast agin 
in the woires, an’ this toime the boss he siz: 

“*We can’t spind the ointhire toime of the 
company’s imployees in shovin’ mooses away 
from the finces,’ sis he. ‘Since this one can’t 
be made to respect the property of the B. & 
A., oi'll impound him for safe-kapin’. Fetch 
a rope one of yez.’ 

“We ties up one of the crathur’s fore legs, 
an’ we gets a rope around his neck before we 
clears him from the woires. Thin’ we lade 
him, wid some pershuasion, to the village an’ 
puts him ina barn. An’ there he be, a charge 
on the town, a-waitin’ for Mr. Carleton, the 
game commissioner, to sind worrud what is 
to be done wid his trespassing baste.” 
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A HALF DAY WITH QUAIL IN MINNESOTA 
BY A. J. IRWIN 


a4 OME, Al, this is too fine a day to be 

shut up in the house; get your gun 

and dogs and we'll get out after quail 
for a while.” It was this cheerful salutation 
that aroused me as the office door was sud- 
denly thrown open and my friend Frank’s 
beaming countenance met my inquiring gaze. 
“Mat will go and take the buckskin,” he went 
on, not giving me a chance to make reply; 
“he says that he saw lots of ’em this morn- 
ing.” The outcome of his urging found us 
half an hour later with our hunting togs on, 
seated in the buckboard behind Mat’s famous 
buckskin nag, with our trusty field compan- 
ions, Jack and Chic, voicing their pleasure 
and conducting themselves in a manner ill 
becoming two such sedate and well-bred dogs. 

The day was a glorious one indeed, such 
as is only found in Minnesota, with just 
enough coolness to the hazy atmosphere to 
give it tone. Mat in particular appeared in 
excellent spirits. “Boys,” said he, “I’ve got 
a ‘hunch’ that I’ll get some birds to-day.”’ This 
was surprising news to us, as he had never 
within the memory of the oldest inhabitant 
been known to succeed in shooting anything 
but himself. After some friendly jollying 
relative to his marksmanship he grew reck- 
less and offered to wager a case of liquid 
refreshments that he would score a double on 
the first bevy we found, which it is need- 
less to say was promptly accepted. 

A drive of twenty minutes brought us to a 
likely looking field, so hitching the horse we 
slipped shells into our guns, and with a“Hie 
on,” to our impatient dogs, they settled down 
to their business. 

We had scarcely covered one-fourth of the 
field when Jack, who was near a hedge, threw 
his head high in the air and slowed down; 
seemed a little uncertain, then went on a 
few steps, stopped, turned his head slightly 
and looked at us as much as to say, “I’ve 
got em.” Leading on a few more paces he 
stiffened out, conveying to us the assurance 
that he had them pinned safe. Chic in the 
meanwhile had been keeping a watchful eye 
on her mate, and coming up carefully had, 
as soon as he was steady on point, backed him 
a short distance behind. 

Mat, who had fallen quite a distance in the 
rear, now for the first time realized the sit- 
uation of affairs, and yelled to us to hold-on. 
“I’ve got a bet on this,’ he reminded us. 
“You stand back and give me a chance, won’t 
you?” which we did. 

“Here is where I shine,” he announced, and 


prepared to do terrible execution to the un- 
fortunate quail, walking up to the dogs in 
such a hasty manner that he put our nerves on 
edge. It was at this stage of proceedings that 
the kodak was produced and a snap shot 
taken of the group. 

“The fool is just as likely to shoot a dog 
as anything else,” muttered Frank. “I be- 


“HERE IS WHERE I SHINE” 


lieve he is looking for a pot shot.” What 
further he would have said was cut short by 
whirr—whirr, and up went about a dozen ful 
grown birds, which sped swiftly to the neigh 
boring thicket. Bang—bang, went Mat’s 
gun, and as we expected not a feather did 
he touch. The dogs, which had staunchl 
maintained their stand, looked around wit 
what seemed looks of surprise mingled wit 
disgust. Our roars of laughter finally caused 
Mat to turn a sheepish countenance to u 
“Boys, I guess I’ve lost, they go too fast fo 
me. Oh, you can laugh, I don’t mind that, b 
I can’t stand the disgusted looks of thos 
dogs. I guess I’ll quit.” 

The birds were marked down in a thicke 
about twenty rods away, where we soon foun 
them. It was here that the dogs showe 
their breeding and training, finding and hold 
ing singles in the tangled thicket, getti 
them up one at a time, 

Six kills was our score on this bevy an 
mounting our wagon, we passed on to oth 
fields. We found five bevies during the sho 
afternoon, out of which we secured a tot 
of twenty-two birds and, having enough f 
each, we were fully satisfied, so turned o 
horse homeward. 





DEER HUNTING TALES 


HOW I KILLED THE LIMIT 
BY LAMBERT SKILLMAN 


HE return of the deer season is a 

reminder of years gone, and I am to 

tell of an incident which happened on 
the concluding day of a trip, three of us took 
to the Park region of Minnesota. We had 
a most enjoyable time in the pines and our 
host, Larson, as well as his good wife, did 
everything possible for our comfort. We 
had been there two weeks and were about 
breaking camp. The score was the limit of 
five for Owen, one for Cheney and three 
to my credit. I did not feel at all satisfied 
that Owen should beat me and refused to 
agree with his jocular chaffing as to one’s 
ability to handle a rifle to the best effect. 

We set the day for our start home and 
as the road was very rough for the first 
few miles we thought it better to drive eight 
miles to the first logging camp, the first day. 
Owen and Cheney went with the team while 
I took through the woods in the hope of 
getting a shot on the way down, and, if 
possible, increase my portion of the venison 
supply. I had taken with me to camp my bird 
dog, Deck, and a small hound to use in case 
we wished to trail wounded game and these 
I sent with the team. 

I left nothing undone that afternoon that 
promised success in securing game, but to no 
avail, and it was after ten when I joined the 
boys at camp, they having retired for the 
night. They informed me that my dogs had 
run a deer on the way down and had failed 
to return to the team, so we concluded that 
they had gone back to Larson’s place, as 
Mrs. Larson had made so much of them, and 
it was decided in the event they did not 
appear before morning that I was to go 
after them on foot. They did not appear, 
so I set out for Larson’s, reaching there 
about noon, found the dogs and accepted 
a kind invitation to stay to lunch. 

Larson had just returned from a_ fore- 
noon hunt, bringing the heart and liver of 
a big buck he had killed, and, lunch over, he 
wanted me to accompany him with his team 
to bring in his game. We were joined soon 
by one of the neighbors and had gone some 
distance when we stopped to examine a 
large buck track that was to my mind very 
fresh. It led toward a large windfall of 
tamarack, and I thought he would stop when 
this was reached. 


Following the track very carefully I had 
the pleasure of hearing a crash and seeing 
him as he cleared a log some six feet from 
the ground. He was entirely hidden by 
tall grass as he touched the ground, but 
would appear in full view at every leap. The 
third leap I was ready for him and let him 
have a 40-82 behind the shoulder, but this 
did not seem to have the desired effect, so 
I gave the lever a pull for another shell. I 
could see his flag was down, a sign he was 
hit, but he kept up his speed. 

Now came a moment that the reader will 
appreciate if he has been in a similar fix. I 
lrad left the shell in the rifle the night be- 
fore and some cause or other had _ stuck 
it, so it was impossible to work the lever. 

Imagine my feelings as the big buck went 
bounding along in full view and I frantical- 
ly trying to work the lever. It was no use 
it was stuck for keeps and I couldn't even 
break it. 

A still greater surprise was in-store for 
me, however, as after running perhaps a 
hundred yards the buck went crash, head 
on into the upturned roots of a tree. The 
impact doubled him up and he was bounced 
back and fell in the tall grass. I stopped 
trying to work the lever and ran over to 
where he lay in his bed of grass. He was 
fat and sleek and had a splendid pair of 
antlers. Surely he was worthy the chase. 

An examination revealed the fact that the 
ball had passed through his heart, proving 
to me that a deer will sometimes run some 
distance after being shot in this way. Lar- 
son and his neighbor were not yet out of 
sight and were witnesses to the whole affair, 
and after loading his game drove back, and 
we put them side by side in the wagon bed. A 
beautiful pair they were and weighed, rough 
dressed, Larson’s one hundred and seventy- 
five pounds, and mine a few pounds less. I 
hired Larson to take my buck down to our 
camp so that we could proceed the next 
morning. After helping him to get started, 
and getting my rifle in order again, I took 
the same course as on the previous day, tak- 
ing the dogs with me. I had gone perhaps 
a mile and was passing through quite thick 
timber when a large buck jumped from an 
evergreen thicket ahead of me and was mak- 
ing fast time to get out of my company, 
while his company was just what I wanted. 
The light was very uncertain, but I suc- 
ceeded in breaking his back the first shot. 
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This was decidedly interesting and I could 
hardly believe my eyes. 

I hauled him up on a stump near by and 
then thought that the road Larson was trav- 
eling made a big bend and could not be far 
away. I headed him off and had him unload 
the other one, as I knew it was a case of 
come back the next morning. Arriving at 
camp I had some difficulty in convincing my 
friends of my good luck, but was able to 
substantiate my story the next morning when 
we brought in the proof. This gave me my 
full number and I was perfectly satisfied to 
continu€ on our journey for home. 


A MINNESOTA HUNT 


BY W. A. MASON 


HAD the pleasure of spending the sum- 

mer and fall of 1902 among the many 

lakes and in the big pine forests of North- 
ern Minnesota, and had great sport with the 
fish up to the shooting season. After that 
prairie chickens and ruffed grouse were very 
plentiful; but I soon learned that deer were 
there in great numbers, and that made me lose 
interest in small game, for I saw deer nearly 
every day. They were not at all shy, and 
one morning five passed between the house 
and the stable on the place where I was 
staying. 

I was anxious to secure one or two good 
deer heads to take home with me, so when 
the deer season opened I went with three 
others to camp in the northern part of Belt- 
rami county, where deer were plentiful, and 
where, we were told, we would find the mon- 
arch moose and the shy, capricious caribou. 
We saw only two moose, a bull and a cow, 
and one bull elk; but did not get any one 
of them. 

We decided on the first day to go together 
and look the country over well, so I left my 
rifle in the shack and took only my camera. 
We saw several deer and an enormous num- 
ber of tracks. The next morning we started 
in for good, going east while two went west. 
My companion and I intended to still hunt 
through a long belt of pine; but unfortu- 
nately we wounded a deer and followed it 
into a tamarack swamp. A snow storm then 


came up, and we got lost and had to stay in 
the swamp over night. We managed to find 
our way out the next day, and I shot a deer 
on the way to camp. We dressed it, left 
some empty shells on it to keep away wolves 
while we went to get help to carry it in. 
One of the four carried his rifle on the 
way to the dead deer, and shot another 
fine buck only about a hundred yards from 
mine. After that we killed deer nearly every 
day until the legal limit was reached. 

One of our party was a pure blooded Chip- 
awa Indian. He was a fine young man, an 
excellent companion, and an expert rifle 
shot. One day as the Indian and I were 
hunting together we came upon a natural 
meadow that was nearly round, and about 
two hundred yards across. As we were lock- 
ing, two men came out on the farther side, 
and just as they emerged from the thicket 
on the edge of the meadow, a deer sprang 
up in front of them and started straight 
across, One was a city sportsman, the other 
was his guide, and we noticed that the sports- 
man worked the lever of his rifle very rap- 
idly and that he fired but few shots. When 
the deer had almost reached the other side 
of the meadow, the Indian threw up his gun 
and sent a bullet through the buck’s heart. 
When the sportsman picked up his shells 
he found that half of them were loaded. He 
had worked the lever so rapidly that he had 
forgotten to pull the trigger each time. 

After we had taken the limit of deer we 
spent several days hunting for wild cats, 
whose tracks we found in great numbers 
nearly everywhere. We got one, which fell 
to the lot of the Indian. 

That country is very sparsely settled; but 
the people that live there are very hospitable. 
They almost invariably asked us to have 
something to eat when we happened across 
them. One day when I was by myself I 
came upon one of these lonely homes and 
the mistress of the house asked me to step 
in and have a bowl of milk. I was tired and 
hungry so accepted, and as my hostess was 
filling a large bowl with milk, a little pig 
came up to her from under the stove and 
squealed. The good woman bent down and 
stroked its head, and said in a soothing sort 
of way—“O yes, piggy, you know your bowl, 
don’t you?” 











HE New York State College of For- 
estry fiasco, which for five years has 
been a butt for ridicule, an object of 

criticism and condemnation among the vast 
majority of those who have witnessed the 
operations at Axton, and a cause of re- 
proach to Cornell University, as a branch 
of which it was conducted, as well as to the 
State, has practically come to an end. On 
May fifteenth, Governor Odell vetoed the 
appropriation of ten thousand dollars which 
had formerly been granted annually by the 
Legislature to Cornell for the maintenance 
of the College of Forestry, and on June 
seventeenth, the Trustees of Cornell Uni- 
versity decided to suspend instruction in 
the college. ‘The suspension, the Trustees 
add, will hold until the State sees fit to pro- 
vide means for again taking up the work; 
and that is not apt to occur for a consider- 
able time unless some very radical changes 
in the policy, conduct and operations of the 
College are agreed upon. 

The act of the Governor, which to all in- 
tents and purposes brings to a close the 
history of this unfortunate institution, came 
as a direct result of the adverse report of 
the legislative committee appointed to in- 
vestigate forest conditions in the Adiron- 
dacks, which was quoted in full in the June 
FIELD AND STREAM, at least so far as it dealt 
with the Cornell experimental forest of 
30,000 acres surrounding Axton, in southern 
Franklin County. While this report was 
undoubtedly the immediate cause of Gov- 
ernor QOdell’s action, there has for years 
existed a very pronounced and widespread 
dissatisfaction with the methods and results 
of the College management among the tax- 
payers of the State, amounting, of late, al- 
most to a Jemand for its suppression. on 
the ground that it had been a failure from 
the start and that the systematic denudation 
which was being carried on upon the Axton 
tract in the name of “scientific forestry” 
was proving little short of ruinous to the 
forest interests of the State; so that the 
Governor’s veto of the annual appropria- 





tion for the College caused very little sur- 
prise, discomfiture or regret to the great 
mass of citizens outside of that institution. 

The specific charges which the people 
made against the conduct of the College 
will be found in the June FieELtpD AND 
STREAM. Ruinous methods, incompetency 
and failure were the burden of most of the 
prctests. ‘There was one point particularly 
which was uniformly disapproved by the 
pecple. The College authorities were con- 
tinually defining “forestry” in the public 
prints as something from which all zxsthetic 
considerations were to be rigidly excluded. 
Whenever a protest arose that instead of 
replanting trees where fire or axe had swept 
them away, or of judiciously thinning out 
portions of the forest where cutting opera- 
tions were necessary—thus retaining the 
continuity and wildwood charm of the forest 
cover, while at the same time increasing 
the commercial value of the woods—large 
areas were being completely denuded by 
felling everything, down to the dimensions 
of a bush, the answer always was that 
forestry was not concerned with the preser- 
vation of trees for aesthetic reasons, that 
the professional forester regarded not the 
woods as an object of beauty, a cover for 
the wild game or a curative retreat for the 
over-worked, the careworn and the en- 
feebled, but simply as capital which is to 
be made to yield the greatest continuous 
profit possible, recreation, beauty, game 
protection, or the like. 

The people were told that they did not 
seem to know what “forestry” meant if 
they supposed that such considerations 
ought to have any weight whatever in de- 
termining the methods to be employed on 
the forest tract granted by the State to 
Cornell for the use of the College; that 
“forestry,” properly so-called, was fully jus- 
tified in making a barren stump-field of a 
once magnificent forest, so long as it was 
dene “scientifically.” The people must look 
up the meaning of “forestry” in the diction- 
ary and not confuse it with mere forest 
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preservation, which was only a common 
substitute. 

It was quite ridiculous that the people, 
who merely paid the billls of the College, 
should have any right to intertere, simply 
because the forests were being swept away 
on the Cornell tract. Was not this “for- 
estry,” the real, imported, high-priced, 
scientific kind? 

But the people had ideas of their own as 
to what ought to be the definition of fores- 
try, or at least what practical interpretation 
ought to be placed upon it so far as its 
exercise within their lands was concerned. 
They decided they did not want “forestry” 
if it were what was being practiced at Ax- 
ton—they would rather just have simple 
forest preservation; for though it was prob- 
ably not so “scientific,” high-sounding or 
expensive as the imported article, they had 
a rooted conviction that it would answer 
their purposes fully as well, particularly as 
it hardly seemed just the right time to be- 
gin wiping out the Adirondacks, even 
though by so doing a handful of young col- 
legians might thereby be facilitated in re- 
ceiving their degrees as Forestry En- 
gineers. They made up their minds they 
would rather have the Adirondacks than 
“forestry,” as long as a choice had to be 
made. If “forestry” was what the Cornell 
authorities said and practiced, they wanted 
none of it; they could take it away to some 
other part of the country where there were 
more trees to spare, or even ship it back to 
the Old World if they liked. And it came 
to pass, as it has come to pass in a thou- 
sand instances before, that the will of the 
people prevailed. 

And yet, we Adirondackers, while we re- 
gret profoundly the work of denudation 
which has been going on at Axten, and the 
total failure of the experiment, we do not 
exult or glory in the unfortunate ending 
of the New York State College of Forestry. 
We would rather that it conld have been 
conducted upon more conservative lines, 
more in harmony with the popular idea of 
forest preservation and which ought to ob- 
tain in the Adirondacks. We realize that 
the enforced abandonment of the Cornell 
experiment, while seemingly a necessary 
evil, was a step backward for the State; for, 
notwithstanding our great love for the Ad- 
irondack forests and our aversion to the 
cutting, at present, of any timber whatever 
therein, we appreciate the fact that eventu- 
ally a system of true scientific forestry—the 
kind which preserves as well as utilizes— 
will have to be introduced in this State; 
though it is our belief that the time has not 
yet arrived, and probably will not arrive for 
at least a score of years, when the practice 
of forestry on any considerable scale in the 
Adirondacks—in the sense of utilization— 
will be as good a policy as letting the 
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forests remain absolutely untouched, with- 
out cutting a single stick. But, sooner or 
later, as I have said—and it may not’ be for 
half a.century or more—forestry will have 
to be intrdduced in the Adirondacks, on the 
State lands, as a source of revenue. For 
this very reason, and in order that the State 
might be prepared for such an innovation, 
we had hoped that the recent experiment 
would be so far a success as to pave the 
way for, and perhaps form the basis of, 
more extensive operations as the years 
went by. But now it seems what has’ been 
done will have to be undone—if such a 
thing is possible, and in a region where 
it takes two hundred years for Nature to 
repair the ruin wrought through the blun- 
ders of man—and a fresh start made. The 
people ought not, however, to be discour- 
aged or to condemn, in its entirety, the 
whole system of scientific. forestry because 
the experiment carried.on for five years by 
Cornell was not a success. “Nor should we 
be unwilling to entrust the wo-k to the 
Cornell University again if adequate assur- 
ances were given that in future more tcon- 
servative methods would be employed. But, 
as I have remarked twice previously, in 
former issues of Fretp AND STREAM the 
greatest blunder on the part ot the State 
was in turning over 30,000 acres of valuable 
forest lands. to Cornell for the purposes of 
an experiment by no means certain. of -suc- 
cess, when 5,000 acres would have answered 


equally as well. 


The Association for the Protection of the 
Adirondacks, which, since’.its organization 
in the winter of 1902, has carried on-an en- 
ergetic campaign in defence. of the forest and 
game interests of the North ‘Woods, has -re- 
cently issued a very interesting and instruc- 
tive 32-page pamphlet entitled, “The Adiron- 
dack Park; a Sketch of the Origin, the 'Ro- 
mantic ‘Charms and the Practical Uses of the 
Adirondack Park, and Some ‘Reasons ‘for the 
Acquisition of Land and Reforestation ‘by 
the State of ‘New York.” ‘Copies may be had 
for the asking by addressing Henry S. Har- 
per, Secretary, care Harper & Bros., Frank- 
lin Square, New York City. 

I quote the following passages in ‘the ‘be- 
lief that many of my readers will find espec- 
ial interest in them: 


“THE ADIRONDAGKS AN ISLAND.” 
“Even after the lapse of unmeasured ages, 
the Adirondacks still retain the rudiments of 
their original insular ¢haracter. On every 
side the great Adirondack -plateau slopes 
down into the deep depressions or valleys 
which form the water courses by which to- 
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day the mountains can be completely circum- 
navigated. Starting from Lake Ontario, an 
Indian, before the advent of the white man, 
could paddle his canoe down the St. Law- 
rence to the mouth of the Richelieu; up the 
Richelieu, through Lake Champlain and up 
Wood Creek to within a few miles of the 
headwater of a creek flowing into the Hud- 
son at Fort Edward. Lifting his canoe from 
Wood Creek and making his portage at this 
famous “Great Carrying Place,” he could 
soon reach the Hudson. Thence he could 
proceed by water, making carries only to 
avoid waterfalls, through the Mohawk River 
to the site of the present city of Rome. 
There, in a portage of a mile to another 
Wood Creek, the principal inlet to Oneida 
Lake, he encountered the only other inter- 
ruption of water connection in his circuit of 
the Adirondacks. Once on Wood Creek 
number two, he could proceed to and through 
Oneida Lake and River to Lake Ontario at 
Oswego, and by Lake Ontario to his point of 
departure. Since the advent of the white 
man, artificial waterways have been cut 
through the two short portages, so that now 
the Adirondacks are once more an island, 
completely surrounded by waters as in the 
days of their infancy. 


“ORIGIN OF THE NAME ADIRONDACK 


“Before the first pale-face had excited the 
wonder of the aborigines that there was a 
race of beings with skins so white, and be- 
fore the echo of the awe-inspiring firearm 
first reverberated in the great northern wil- 
derness, the red men overran this region in 
the hunt and on the war-path. With native 
instinct, they followed the lines of least re- 
sistance and trod the deeply-worn trails 
which became the highways of their pale-faced 
successors. _On account of the conflicting 
claims of rival tribes to ownership, the coun- 
try became the “dark and bloody ground” 
of tribal wars, and, with the exception of 
the Indian settlements on the outer margins, 
never became the seat of a settled Indian pop- 
ulation. 

“The parties to the dispute were the Onei- 
das, Onondagas and Mohawks of the Iro- 
quois, and Montagnais of the lower St. Law- 
rence, a fierce people of Algonquin stock. 
The Algonquin name for the wilderness was 
“Couch-sach-ra-ge,” but, as if to wed the 
memory of both contesting parties, it is com- 
monly known by a name of Iroquois origin 
applied to the Algonquins. The Montag- 
nais, who lived entirely by the chase, were 
often compelled, during long Canadian win- 
ters, to live upon the buds and bark, and 
sometimes even upon the wood of the trees. 
Their hereditary enemies, the Mohawks, liv- 
ing upon corn, pumpkins, and other vege- 
tables, looked with scorn upon these first 
consumers of wood-pulp, and called them in 
contempt “Ad-i-ron-daks,” which means 


“tree eaters.” In the course of time the name 
came to be transferred from the eaters to the 
thing eaten, and now, by a singular re- 
versal of etymology, we call the great and 
beautiful forests themselves, and not the 
manufactures of wood-pulp, the Adirondacks. 


“MOUNTAIN SCENERY 


“Few persons, comparatively, realize that 
within 200 miles of New York City there is 
such noble scenery as is to be found in the 
Adirondacks. One needs not to go to the 
Yellowstone Park to see Nature in her gran- 
deur, for in the Adirondack Park he can 
find at least thirty-three mountains ranging 
in height from 3.715 feet (Mt. Bartlett) to 
5,402 feet (Mt. Marcy) and many others of 
less altitude. 

“Many of the passes and gorges by which 
these mountains are penetrated are of great 
sublimity. Indian (or Adirondack) Pass, 
fér instance, in the town of North Elba, Es- 
sex County, is an appalling chasm more 
than a mile long, cut through the solid rock 
between Mounts McIntyre and Wall Face. 
The Wall Face side of the chasm rises al- 
most vertically 1,300 feet, while the opposite 
side rises at an angle of about 45 degrees to- 
wards the lofty summit of McIntyre. Near 
the center of the chasm, high up on the McIn- 
tyre side, two little springs send forth tiny 
streams which mingle for a while, but soon 
separate and continue down the mountain 
side to the bottom of the chasm. There they 
separate, one running southerly to the head- 
waters of the Hudson, and the other northerly 
into the St. Lawrence system, the waters 
of the sister springs reaching the ocean a 
thousand miles apart. 

“The late Prof. Emmons, in a geological 
report on the Adirondacks, says of the In- 
dian Pass: ‘In viewing this great precipice, 
no feelings of disappointment are felt in 
consequence of the expectation having ex- 
ceeded the reality. The conception of this 
imposing mass of rock necessarily falls great- 
ly short of what is experienced when it 
comes to be seen. . . . We look upon the 
Falls of Niagara with awe and a feeling of 
our insignificance; much more are we im- 
pressed with the great and sublime view of 
the simple, naked rock of the Adirondack 
Pass.’ 

“Second in grandeur only to this famous 
Pass is the Hunter’s Pass, between Mounts 
Dix and Nipple Top, in which two similarly 
divergent streams rise near the same place. 
The center of this pass is 3,247 feet above 
tide-level. 

“The Elk, Au Sable, Opalescent Head, 
Avalanche Lake, Ouluska, Caribou, Great 
Elba and Ampersand Valley Passes are also 
impressively beautiful.* 


*To these might well be added Panther 
Gorge, Chapel Pond Pass and Cascade Pass. 
= 
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“THE LAKES AND FORESTS 


“Nestling among the mountains and lying 
upon the great Adirondack plateaus are a 
thousand lakes, of various sizes and shapes, 
no two alike, and each with a characteristic 
charm of its own. And these are connected 
by an intricate tracery of streams, by means 
of which one can travel hundreds of miles 
by canoe, reveling in the superb scenery which 
presents itself on every hand, and in the pis- 
catorial sport which the water-courses supply. 

“The glory of the Adirondacks, however, 
is its superb forests, which mantle the moun- 
tains with their living green, making it a cool 
refuge for man from the heat of paved and 
bricked-up cities, and the home of the wild 
species of which they are the habitat. The 
native covering of the larger part of the Adi- 
rondack plateau is a mixed forest of conifer- 
ous and broad-leaf trees, the former predomi- 
nating. The cone-bearers include chiefly the 
red spruce, balsam (fir), hemlock and white 
pine, and the deciduous trees principally yel- 
low birch, beech and hard maple. With these 
are associated arbor vite (commonly known 
as cedar), black spruce, tamarack, red (Nor- 
way) pine, soft maple, white birch, white 
ash, and other species. Up to within nearly 


400 feet of the loftiest summits the moun- 
tains are clothed with forests. At about this 
line the other species are succeeded by juni- 
per; and above this are the bare rocks, among 
which are various Alpine plants and hardy 
mosses and grasses to be found. Upon 
these great North Woods chiefly depend not 
only the picturesque beauty and attractive- 
ness of the Adirondacks, but also their phy- 
sical value to the State.” 





A very serviceable map ‘of the Adirondack 
region is published by the ‘New York Central 
Railroad in a neat folder, entitled, “The Adi- 
rondack Mountains and How to Reach 
Them.” The folder contains, in addition to 
the general map of the North Woods, a larg: 
scale map of the central lake district of the 
Wilderness, a list of all the hotels, boarding 
houses and public camps, with full informa- 
tion concerning rates, dates of opening and 
closing, etc., and much other matter of in- 
terest to sportsmen and tourists. This valua- 
ble folder may be had from Geo. H. Daniels, 
G. P. A., Grand Central Station, New York, 
on receipt of two cents postage. Kindly men- 
tion my name when writing. 

HARRY V. RADFORD 
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SAM DUNNIGAN, THE VETERAN MOOSE AND PANTHER HUNTER OF THE 
FULTON CHAIN SECTION OF THE ADIRONDACKS 











“Chill November’s surly blast” is upon us, 


mourning through the tree-tops like the 
dirge of dead Nature and 
November strewing the earth with the 


brown and withered relics of 
the forest’s glory. Gaunt branches are out- 
lined against skies of leaden gray and the 
dead leaves crisp and crackle under the hunt- 
er's foot like the rattle of the skeletons in 
the danse macabre. Of all those who live 
near to Nature, only the hunter is abroad, 
starting to wing the now decimated coveys 
or, lying in wait, chilled: to'the marrow, ‘for 
the flocks of wild waterfowl, hurtling south- 
ward from the frozen zone. The bear is 
seeking for himself a warm and leafy nest 
beneath some upturned roots of fallen : tree 
or in some'!hollowed trunk »wherein he may 
curl in a furry sphere and live his self-cen- 
tered existence till wakened by the .call of 
spring. The squirrel has «stocked ‘his larder 
with a store of:nuts and ventures forth only 
for an exercising scamper on sunny days. 
The angler has ‘folded sup his rods, unreéled 
his precious enamelled ‘line and given a last 
caress to'his tattered flies. Even the ‘farmer, 
the man. of-restless toil,' his! barn. bursting with 
the fulness df:the year, the yéllow wheat-and 
corn, the :resy apples and the golden \winter 
pears gladdening jhis eye, :dozes of evenings, 
if he have ‘passed ‘the meriilian of ‘his days, 
by the roaring ‘fire:over his: mug. of cider, or— 
if the blood of youth still courses in ‘the 
veins—tirives ‘his best girl to singing school, 
or seeks the red ear at the corn-husking or 
reads the initials of his fate in the ‘long 
sticks df apple-peél at -butter boilings. 
November—-Number ‘Nine—the ‘negative 
month, ithe gray, colotless month, never earn- 
ed a distiuretive ‘title :in the ancient days, 
though ’t were an easy task to ‘find a ‘fitting 
name, the Month of the Dying World would 
have suited well. There is an inevitable 
sense of depress:on in a gloomy November 
day. You may say this is fanciful suscepti- 
bility. Well, perhaps it is. But take away 
from men the power of fancy, the power of 
response to environment, and you take away 


all that raises life above ‘the dead level of 


pwose. But gloomy as the November influ- 
erce may be, there is the ever present hope of 
rev'vifying spring. We can picture again the 
bursting of the buds, ‘the breath of the 
zephyrs. And surely this month, more per- 
haps than any other, is typical of human life. 
Facts are céld and gloomy and depressing: 
daily life is mostly fact, monotonous strife, 
a bread-and-butter struggle. The gray days, 
’tis true, are broken by many a rift of sun- 
shine, but the gray is always an imminent pos- 
sibility. Facts are November. But fact never 
can banish fancy. That: power lies the other 
way. Fancy is the spring. “Hope springs 
eternal in the human’ breast”: and no Novem- 
ber day was ever -so drear.that we cannot il- 
lumine it by inner fancies of the May. 





A wise man knows when to.élose his 


fly book. 
Field and Stream Philosephy 





The temperature .prevailing ithroughout 

New ‘York State during the month of Sep- 

‘tember must ‘have impressed 

The New York upon all who?killed any deer 

Deer. Season duringithat month'that it was 

poor business. ‘In:adilition to 

the :inability to ‘keep ‘the wenison for any 

reasonable ‘length of ‘time, owing ‘to the 

heat and flies, ‘there are other :reasons 
equally strong and pertinent. 

Every .year ‘men .aré ‘killed ‘through the 
mistake of some one \with ;a;gun ‘who being 
unable to see distinetly what it is ‘that at- 
tracts *his -attention ‘and -acting:on the pre- 
sumption ‘that it:is what he thopes—a deer— 
fires and finds when ‘too !late tthat he has 
shot one of ‘his ‘companions. The inability 
to see is almost invariably due to the foli- 
age being still too dense. We have long 
been of the opinion, and still hold to it, 
that the deer season in New York State 
should not open until October 1st. There is 
ample time after that date for all the deer 
shooting that the supply will warrant. The 
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deer will be in better condition and the 
venison can be kept without the absolute 
certainty of being spoiled as is now the 
case in September; The fall of the leaves 
will enable hunters to see: what they are 
shooting at-and remove that ever recurring 
dread of a fatal accident through imagining 
that an indistinetly. seen object is a deer. 

Mr: S: E. Stanton of Watertown, N. Y., 
who has taken’ much interest in the close 
season dates is a strong advocate of closing 
the open season with the end of October, 
on which point we. are not disposed, at 
present, to agree with him. In quite a 
lengthy communication on the subject re- 
ceived last spring Mr. Stanton said, in 
reference to the old August dates, that it 
was a temptation to the unlawful Jack 
shooting, “but in September deer have 
their full vigor and possession of their 
senses to an acute degree, and it is no 
easy task to still hunt deer in September; 
in fact, it is very difficult, and not many 
are killed. More than that; the real crowd 
of summer guests: depart.at September Ist, 
on account of schools and business rela- 
tions, and while I would not shoot a deer 
in September, and those who do, have to 
dispose of it mighty: quick to save it,—and 
also it is at this time that most of the men 
are shot, as wellias the deer. * * * ” 

Mr. Stanton is to be commended in his 
personal objections to shooting deer in 
September and surely. if a man thinks the 
objections to doing a certain thing are suf- 
ficient to deter him from taking advantage 
of the law’s license there would be con- 
sistency in at least questioning the advis- 
ability of others doing what he declines to 
do. If Mr. Stanton thought it right and 
legitimate he would hardly have any per- 
sonal objections; hence, he really by his 
resolution denies the correctness. of his 
written opinion as to September shooting 
being proper and advisable. 


It is the borrowed rod that always 
breaks. 
Field and Stream Philosophy 


Whatever difference of opinions exist re- 
garding the New York: State law in general 
there can hardly be but one 
opinion regarding the per- 
mission granted forfour days’ 
shooting during November 
on Long Island. If it is a 
reminder of anything it'is of the Epping 
Hunt to which' the Lord Mayor of London 
drove in state to witness the uncarting of 
the stag loosed for the making of a London 
holiday. ‘The men who followed the legiti- 
mate sports of fox and deer: hunting were 
never seen at this travesty of sport which 
was in its last days, but a gathering of 
gome hundreds of East. End Cockney 


The Long Island « 
Comedy Drama 
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sportsmen who had. borrowed a mount or 
made use of the steed of the grocery 
wagon. It was a'sorrowful survival of what 
was doubtless at one time quite a notable 
sportsmen’s gathering, but: becoming the 
object. of ridicule was laughed out of ex- 
istence.. Cruikshank, Seymour. and many 
other clever caricaturists materially assist- 
ed by their sketches, to this. desirable end, 
and deer shooting on Long Island might 
well be taken up by our clever wielders of 
the pencil and brush. Deer shooting on 
Long Island is not a sport, but a travesty— 
a screaming farce to some extent, but 
punctuated always by the ever present fear 
that with such a gathering of.careless and 
incompetent wielders of guns and rifles 
fatalities are bound to occur. This section 
of the game laws might well-be wiped off 
the statute book. 


If you rob the hen’s nest you will 
hunger for young chicken. 
Field and Stream Philosophy 


In October or November go to a trout 
brook- and walk softly along those parts of 
it that are gravelly and have 

Trout Breeding running water. Peep under the 
Made Easy banks and the dead logs until 
you see a pair of trout lying 

close together, their heads to the current. 
With a hand-net, dexterously used, both may 
be captured and transferred to a pail of water 
The female is seen to be stouter, with a less 
projecting under-jaw, and her fins and belly 
are not so red. Take her up tenderly and do 
not poke a clumsy finger into her gills. Pass 
the finger and thumb with a gentle pressure 
along the abdominal region, and if the fish 
is “ripe,” the eggs will flow freely. They 
should be received in a pan. Then put the 
female back, and take the male and press his 
belly in like manner, and the expressed milky 
fluid will fall into the pan. Stir the eggs 
and milk thoroughly with a feather, and then 
cover the pan and allow it to stand for half 
an hour. At the end of that time the eggs 
that stuck fast to the sides of the pan will 
become free and roll about. Now gently 
spread the eggs on the gravel of the trough 
and. the primary work is done. Should the 
female not prove “ripe,” keep her in a pool 
or spring.for a few days. The fish captured 
for. breeders should not be set free, but kept 
in a suitable pool until next season. Such a 
preserve may be easily made by digging out a 
place a dozen feet square and three feet deep, 
placing grates at the outlet and inlet and 
leading a stream of water through it. The 
breeding fish kept in it will feed voraciously, 
and will eat refuse scraps of meat, insects, 
clotted milk, puddings boiled in milk, and 
small live minnows. Of course, it is under- 
stood that the preserve described is for the 
farmer or amateur, the fish culturist requiring 
greater facilities and more elaborate methods. 
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“THe Great SHOTGUN SyNDICATE.” Un- 
der this title appears, in the Philadelphia 
Saturday Evening Post, of Oc- 
¥ tober 10, the —e of the 
market gunner, with laudatory 

Slaughterer notice by name of the great 
arch-offender of them all. There are jour- 
nals which intentionally print and circulate 
vivid accounts of every manner of villainy, 
law-breaking and crime; and these by the 
great self-respecting public are dubbed “yel- 
low” and are despised. But when a journal 
enjoying the highest reputation, a journal 
that finds a ready and deserved entrance into 
the homes of the cultured and the refined, a 
journal founded by the great and good Frank- 
lin, descends to exploiting one of the most 
nefarious trades that curses our land, we can 
only presume that it has been imposed upon. 
The very men who seem to have been the 
boon companions of the author of this sketch 
and are by him held up to public interest and 
sympathy, are the prime cause of the extinc- 
tion, gradual but sure, of the noble game spe- 
cies of this country. They are the men at 
whom every State in the Union has aimed 
stern prohibitive statutes, until the very ply- 
ing of their bloody trade involves systematic 
breaking of the laws. They are men without 
heart, without human sympathy, who live in 
an atmosphere of blood and crime, and earn 
their living by skulking and sneaking and 
thievery. The publication of this article may, 
indeed, not be an unmixed evil: for when 
the methods of crime are published broad- 
cast, the scenes of crime duly marked upon 
the map, and the perpetrators of crime men- 
tioned by name, the law can more easily lay 
its hand upon them and bring to an end the 
ruthless extinction of American game. Let 
us examine the article; it may prove worth 
while. 

It opens with an oracular proposition that, 
“Prosperity and game dinners go together.” 
That is, because some man has made a bit of 
money he must perforce encourage lawbreak- 
ing and extermination, in order to find some 
agreeable way of stuffing his money down his 
throat. We presume that when some trust or- 
ganizer has poured $2,500,000 worth of water 
into a $75,000 plant (the figures come fresh 
to the eye from the daily journals), he pos- 
sesses a conscience which can not merely 
dignify common thievery by title of high fi- 
nance, but can as easily steel itself to the in- 
calculable harm wrought by the marketing 
of game. If a millionaire wishes a mouthful 
cut from a victim of some fast-vanishing spe- 
cies—well, “the public be d—.” We are told, 
also, that the murder of our game is being 
systematized. 

“Why,” you exclaim, “I thought the apue was 
simply shot here and there by straggling hun- 
ters and sent to the nearest market.’’ This is a 
common notion—and, in a measure, a correct one. 
Much of it is collected in this haphazard and 


incidental way. But the great idea of organiza- 
tion has begun to make itself felt in the duck 
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swamps as well as in the steel industry and the 
department store. 


“After us, the deluge.” Let us therefore 
kill off all the game before the next panic: 
when that comes, purchasers may be fewer. 
So kill, kill, kill. No eye to the future; pres- 
ent gain only. This is “system.” 


Perhaps the pioneer of organized game hunt- 
ing is Nat Wetzel, of St. Louis and Beaumont. 
Certainly his methods are thoroughly typical of 
the most advanced practices. 


Here is a valuable bit of information—for 
game protective societies! And the writer 
calls these practices “advanced” ! 

Systematized slaughter seems to have brok- 
en loose from the abattoirs and to be stalk- 
ing remorsely abroad in the land. The sport 
of gentlemen has become the livelihood of 
“crackers” and thugs. These “advanced” 
methods are thus outlined: 


This commercial game ‘‘magnate”’ operates a 

orce of expert hunters in precisely the same 
manner as a train dispatcher governs the move- 
ments of a number of trains over a railroad di- 
vision. When the first flight of ducks starts from 
the North his hunters are in the Dakotas ready 
to meet the migratory hosts. He remains at 
‘‘*headquarters”’ and sticks close to a telegraph 
wire. No sailing-master of the Great Lakes pays 
more -devoted attention to the reports of the 
United States Weather Bureau than this captain 
of Nimrods; his ears are stretched to catch the 
faintest rumors of approaching cold waves from 
Medicine Hat—that Northern nest of fantastic 
weather! And upon the frequent reports from 
the official forecasters’ office are based the ‘‘or- 
— which he telegraphs to his squad of hun- 
ers. 

“You see, it is this way,’’ explained Mr. Wet- 
zel, who operates a force of almost one hundred 
“crack”? hunters. ‘‘The one great factor in the 
flight of birds is weather. They keep just so far 
in advance of a cold wave and they loiter and 
lag when the skies are fair. In a word, weather 
is everything in bird life. Is the day cloudy? 
Then you will find them, at any given hour, in 
entirely a different sort of place than if the 
weather were warm and fair. A crisp, clear day 
with a sharp, driving wind puts speed Into their 
flight, whereas a heavy atmosphere makes them 
lazy and indolent.” 

Each camp of hunters has a messenger who 
does the ‘“‘toting,’’ carries the game to the near- 
est shipping point, sorts, packs and forwards it 
to headquarters, sends requisitions for needed 
supplies in the shape of ammunition, ice, de- 
coys, bread, bacon and tobacco, and wires local 
weather and game conditions. He also carries 
back to camp any supplies that havé arrived 
and, most important of all, he gets his tele- 
graphic orders from headquarters covering the 
next movement of come. Perhaps his orders 
will read something like this: Severe cold 
wave coming in twenty-four hours. Move down 
to Blank. (A station two hundred and fifty miles 
south.) 

Often, perhaps generally, the hunters and the 
game arrive at the designated point simultaneous- 
ly. Many times local sportsmen have remarked 
to the itinerant hunters, ““How does it happen 
that you get here right on the dot with the 
ducks? They came in last night and so did you?” 
But the hunters seldom explain that they were 
sent by the ‘“‘dispatcher’”’ back at headquarters, 
close in touch with the weather man. 

Sometimes a ‘“‘bunch” of hunters fails to get 
results, either from inexperience or lack of re- 
sourcefulness. Then the dispatcher begins to cast 
about for the reason. Very likely the boss hun- 
ter gets this kind of an order: “Open the crops 
of your birds and see what they are feeding on.” 
If the answer is ‘‘acorns,”’ his reply is: ‘Look 
to timber waters for your game.’’ And this or- 
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der is sent to the other hunters stationed farther 
down the line—for a flight of ducks that starts 
out by feeding on acorns will stick to an acorn 
diet until the long southward course is finished. 
It will be idle to hunt for them In the cultivated 
corn fields. 


Truly there seems to be small hope for the 
survival of all game species, unless the Unit- 
ed States government steps in and forbids ab- 
solutely all traffic in dead game or shipment 
of it. May this time speedily come. 

The inventors of weapons, too, seem to do 
their best to speed on this carnival of death. 
The following quotation is of interest in this 
regard: 


On the score of “crack shooting,”’ this organ- 
ree of Nimrods has some interesting tales to 
tell. 

“The best work with a gun,”’ said Mr. Wetzel, 
“that has ever come under my observation was 
done by two of my expert hunters. Determined 
to put their skill to the test, one day I gave 
them each one hundred and fifteen shells and 
started them out in opposite directions with the 
ene mee that the man who brought in the most 
»irds would get a ten--dollar compass as a prize. 
They were entirely reliable men and were the 
only hunters operating in that place at the time, 
consequently I was safe in counting that neither 
would bring in any birds shot by any other per- 
son. They returned separately and neither knew 
the score of the other. One brought in one hun- 
dred and thirteen ducks and his competitor’s 
bag contained one hundred and fourteen. The 
execution which an expert hunter can do with 
a pump gun is little short of marvelous to the 
layman. seo one morning in a blind with a 
crack man I said, ‘Clay, let me see what you can 
do in the way of fast shooting.’ At once he 
sounded the call and four ducks that were flying 
high overhead stopped and began to flutter down 
between the tree-tops. Instantly his gun gave 
out four reports in quick succession. Before the 
first duck struck the water the victim of his last 
shot was whirling in the air. I could scarcely 
believe this feat possible had I not seen it wit 
my own eyes. 


We do not wish to reflect on any man who 
uses a repeating shotgun or “pump.” Hun- 
dreds of true sportsmen use them—and thou- 
sands of pot hunters. But we would be dere- 
lict to our duty did we not say that we are 
unalterably convinced that the “pump” gun 
is an instrument of death to a degree that 
ought to cause any true sportsman to reflect 
seriously as to whether it be not his duty to 
discard it. 

An interesting commentary of the ethical 
code of the “boss” and his myrmidons is 
contained in the following :— 


“Some hunters spoil enough shooting to satisfy 
any reasonable man and incidentally kill more 
birds than they know or get. Let me illustrate 
this by an incident that occurred at Lost Lake— 
one of the few inland sheets of water that has 
wild celery beds and consequently is frequented 
by canvasbacks. In company with the hunter 
and the dog I have just mentioned I started out 
for this place on a day that was ideal for shoot- 
ing. As we approached we heard a constant fus- 
illade of duck guns. ‘Those fellows,’ remarked 
my companion, ‘are spoiling the shooting but 
I'll show you what can be done with a good dog 
without firing a shot.’ Overtaking the hunters 
they showed us three birds—all they had bagged. 
Pulling into the celery patch over which they 
had been shooting, my friend left me for a few 
minutes and started outon a‘‘still hunt’’ with 
the dog. Not a shot was fired; but when he re. 
turned he was loaded down with nineteen fine 
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canyusbacks. ‘Those greenhorns,’ grumbled the 
hunter, ‘don’t know a dead duck from a live one 
unless it falls into clear water—but the old dog 
does., ” 


‘Not content with pot hunting, “they steal” 
the game'of gentlemen sportsmen. This dog 
was trained to sneak retrieving. The sports- 
men would probably have gathered most of 
these dead birds, had not the dog been sent 
in ahead. 

A special paragraph gloats over the whole- 
sale destruction of the now rare and swiftly 
vanishing wild turkey, the premier game bird 
of the civilized world. 


Wild turkeys are trapped as well as shot. 
The traps consist of poles put together in the 
form of a miniature log house, with a drop gate 
at one end. At first both ends of the trap must 
be left wide open or the birds will never enter. 
A pile of corn is deposited in the centre and the 
ground for several rods about is strewn with the 
grain in trains leading into the trap. For several 
days the birds will eat the corn outside of the 
trap, but will not enter. At length they become 
more familiar with the place, until finally they 
venture inside. But the trapper must wait still 
longer for his opportunity. After the birds have 
been feasting for several days on the corn inside 
the opening opposite the ‘‘fall’’”’ is closed. Then 
several days more are generally required in order 
to habituate the wary birds to this change. At 
last, however, the patience of the hunter is re- 
warded by seeing the brilliantly bronzed fowls of 
the forest cautiously pick their way inside for 
their customary banquet. ney he pulls the 
string which leads from the “trigger’’ of the 
“fall” to his ambush; the gate drops and the 
birds are imprisoned. If the hunter inexperi- 
enced enough to put into the construction of his 
trap so much as a single piece of lumber or wood 
that is not in its natural state, he will wait in 
vain fer the game to approach his structure.”’ 


‘Needless to say that this practice is prohib- 
ited by law wherever wild turkey is found. 

Again in violation of the statutes of almost 
every State is the shipment beyond its borders 
ot dead game. The following paragraph gives 
to the interested public a startling view of 
the extent to which the most sweeping vio- 
lations of these statutes are carried. 


Not only must the professional hunter be con- 
stantly alert ‘‘prospecting’’ for game, but he 
must also keep constantly in touch with all the 
game markets of the United States. At his dis- 
tributing point he receives daily telegrams from 
every important market in the country, and 
shifts his shipments to those cities which are not 
overstocked. bAnen J to the fact that game is 
peculiarly a perishable commodity, the employer 
of a gang of hunters will start out a carload of 
game packed in barrels and billed to himself at 
a distant city. Then, after the shipment has 
started upon its travels, he will communicate 
with all the markets en route. At each point 
where he makes a sale in this manner the ship- 
ment is intercepted, and the number of barrels 
called for by the order is taken from the car. 
Thus it will be seen that in the business of fur- 
nishing the American public with its game din- 
ner the modern agencies of the telegraph and 
telephone are important elements of success.”’ 


As remarked above, it may be well that the 
article printed in the Saturday Evening Post 
will accomplish more good than the mere 
gratification of idle curiosity. We are per- 
suaded that the publication was innocently 
made, and that none will more keenly rejoice 
in the breaking up of this nefarious traffic 
than the staff of this estimable journal. 
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JAMESe WATSON 


THE MERRY BEAGLES 


While the beagle ‘is an importation from a 
country: which still makes much of the dog, 
yet he'is much more a dog of the people here 
than in England. There he is merely a small 
hound, while for us*he is a dog for the gun, 
and runs individually or in couples for his 
owner, when the latter goes hunting for 
“rabbits.” It is possible that some may use 
him ‘with’ the’ gun in’ England, but we never 
heard of such a thing, nor read of it. Over 
there they use terriers for rabbiting, but 
bunny is notin the same class with the hare 
for which the beagle is used, for he makes for 
his burrow as soon as disturbed, and a chase 
with the beagles would soon terminate. The 
spaniel is also an English dog for the man 
who. goes in for a mixed bag, this working 
stamp, being most frequently liver and white, 
with a kink in the coat and full high on the 
legs. Exactly the stamp of spaniel of which 
quite a number are to be found in the neigh- 
borhood of Boston and in some parts of New 
Jersey. 

The same sort of sportsman one sees here 
with a dog showing some affinity to the 
beagle; if in England, would probably have one 
of the common working spaniels. Hence, as 
we say, he is more a dog of the people with 
us than in England. True it is that we might 
use: him to advantage in the way he is used 
in England to a great extent, that is for 
following on foot, running with the hounds 
in place of paper chasing or cross-country 
running, to which sport some little attention 
is now being paid in this country. But it 
would be impossible to get Englishmen to use 
the dog as we do, the conditions being very 
different to begin with, and for what they 
might use the beagle they already have one 
or two bteeds in use for the work. 

A right merry little fellow is the beagle, 
and wonderfully improved during the past 
twenty years. Not but that we had smart 


beagles in those days—and the Rowetts were 
a right good sort—but then they were.all but 
direct importations, and care had been taken 
in the selection of them. But the general run 
of beagles in those days were slack loined, 
throaty, full-eyed and generally weedy in ap- 
pearance. Now and again a more compact 
and better set up dog would come out at the 
dog shows, but there is little question but that 
we owe to the late James L. Kernochan the 
introduction of the more modern hound type, 
with which we have modified our style of 
beagle. 

They have the same thing in England to- 
day as we have, and the question of beagle 
versus hound type is a subject that crops up 
for discussion every now and then, with no 
satisfactory result. There appears to be a 
happy medium which our breeders are aiming 
at. Of course there is a standard, but these 
things are delusions and snares to those who 
do not know beagles and useless for those 
who do. Our beagle breeders seem to aim at 
a combination of the good legs and feet with 
the better ribs of the English hound beagle, 
with more beagle in head and expression 
than is seen in the hound type. The illustra- 
tion of Bangle, Nekayah and Robino II, illus- 
trate the three types and all out of one kennel. 

There ought to be no question in any 
breeder’s or judge’s mind as to the prime ne- 
cessity for good legs and feet and good body. 
In these respects we want a workman, and 
withal he must have good shoulders for easy 
running. This is not a fancy toy spaniel breed, 
but a dog of the hound order, whose mission 
is running. Therefore, first of all place run- 
ning gear and stability, or its indication, and 
after that you may consider which has the bet- 
ter head. Of course we are presuming that the 
dog with the essentials is a beagle, and not 
something that also happens to have good 
legs and feet. We are induced to saythat from 
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the recollection of the gentleman who was 
judging a black and tan terrier with the 
standard in hand, and had scored him pretty 
well on to the par mark, when he struck his 
crooked forelegs and appealed to a brother 
judge as to how much he should penalize the 
terrier. His friend came over to his ring to 
give him a pointer, only to find out that it 
was a black and tan dachshunde. What we 
mean is that if one competitor excels in essen- 
tials he should have preference over the one 
deficient therein and better in head. So 
much for the beagle as to appearance. 

Of his usefulness there can be but one 
opinion, and he is a bright and affectionate 





ways ready for Molly Cottontail when she 
is to be found. 

The one drawback that detracts from the 
sport from a spectator’s point of view is that 
in far too many cases the trials run into 
swamps and cannot be followed, only the 
judges, who have to go, penetrating into the 
rough country, so that those who would like 
to see the dogs’ work have to be content with 
the statement that Bingo did the better work. 
As it is merely a question of ability to pick 
up and follow a line and work out “faults,” 
it has always seemed to us that trials could 
be managed with drags. They run _ blood- 
hounds that way, they use the drag with such 


A WINDHOLME KENNEL’S “BEST FOUR OVER 13 INCHES” 


The beagle to the left is the American medium type. Next is Champion Bangle, an excellent 


representation of the hound type, legs and feet 


being particularly good. Robino II is one of the 
most successful of American beagles, medium type. Nekayah, to the right, is an English 


winner 


of pure beagle type and totally dissimilgr from Bangle in head and make up. 


companion, -far excelling in many respects 
many breeds which have high reputations as 
house degs and companions. It is, however, 
his work in the field. which earns for him the 
greatest praise, and in his special line he has 
no rival. How great the interest in the 
beagle for rabbit hunting is, is well shown by 
the number of field trials devoted entirely 
to beagles, there being annual fixtures in 
New England, in the New York district, 
Pennsylvania and the West. At each of these 
there are more than a sufficiency of entries to 
make good sport, though it happens at times 
that rabbits run scarce or, when found, do 
not give good trials. That, however, is not 
chargeable against the beagles, who are al- 


American packs as are followed on horseback, 
and why not try a drag in trials? If that 
could be done the line might be laid in such a 
way as to enable spectators on an eminence 
to see the entire run. Of course, new lines 
could be laid for each couple, or as often as 
necessary. In this way also the trials could 
be arranged to come off near to large cities, 
making it possible for more visitors attend- 
ing them, and thus increasing interest in the 
sport. With the drag also there would be no 
delays and tedious tramping, with an indiffer- 
ent hotel to return to in the evening. 

With regard to the training of a beagle he 
has to be treated on quite a different plan 
from the setter and pointer. In their cases 
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MR. H. T. PETERS AND A WINDHOLME KENNEL’S 
HOME-BRED “BEST FOUR UNDER THIR- 
TEEN INCHES 


a great deal of the work of training is to 
conquer natural propensities, whereas with 
the beagle you encourage him to go on and 
de all he can in seeking, and chasing when 
found. Young dogs are usually put down 
with an older one, and a very few lessons 
suffice. It comes as natural to a beagle to 
run scent as for a terrier to kill rats, and if 
there is no apparent inclination one lesson 
usually provokes it. The less one interferes 
with a beagle running a line, the better for 
the dog, so long as he is not pottering in one 
well tested place, but casting all about when 


he has lost the trail. In hunting with a couple 
of beagles it is always advisable to have 
them matched as to speed, so that one does 
not run away from the other. Size in such 
cases is not so material, but it comes into play 
in packs which are followed on horseback. For 
such the requirements are uniform size, color 
and speed. They should be as like peas in a 
pod in size and general appearance as pos- 
sible, this being more important than great 
speed. As to the latter point a very fast dog 
is as little use as a slow one, for speed must 
also be uniform. That is a subject not of 
general interest, however, and those who 
affect packs for hunting are well aware of 
the requirements. The men who are doing 
the most for beagles are those who have one 
or two dogs and hunt them, breeding to bet- 
ter dogs with the view of improving the 
quality of what they have. It is to such that 
the present popularity of the breed is due, 
and as long as we have this large individual 
interest in its support it will go on and 
prosper. 

The pack beagles for hunting are drafted 
or selected for speed, and we find them run- 
ning up to fifteen inches and a little over. 
There are two packs kept near Boston, one 
by Mr. A. Henry Higginson, and the other 
by Mr. John Caswell, both of which afford 
sport for quite a number of Boston gentle- 
men who run out on an afternoon train to 
the depot nearest to the “meet” and with the 
drag all ready for the cast off the run is at 
once begun. Mr. Higginson’s is the Middle- 
sex Hunt, and is followed on horseback, 
while Mr. Caswell’s Round Plain Beagles 
afford sport in both fashions. 





SPECIMEN PACK OF WINDHOLME KENNEL BEAGLES 


The two on the bench are the English ‘‘hound’’ Bangle, and ‘‘beagle’’ Nekayah, and below them 
are six couples of American breds—the dog between the brace to the left squeezed in to get his 


face in the picture. 


This pack is an excellent example of “‘sortiness” which is an essential in a pack. 























MIDDLESEX HUNT PACK 


These hounds are worked regularly all through the season, on drag. As pace is wanted they 
run large, from 14% to nearly 16 inches. 


DANBURY DOG SHOW Nellie is in rare form just now, so Velvet 


did well. 
The twenty-second annual dog show in 
connection with the Danbury, Conn., fair, 
was quite up to the good average of quality 
attained by this show. It is surprising, in 
view of the good location and the good name 
of the show that there is no material in- 
crease in the number of dogs entered. This 
year the actual number was 318, and with 
duplicates it of course made quite a present- 
able total. Danbury, however, is worth a 
four hundred total entry. The honor of 
getting the total as high as was the case is 
due, in a great measure, to John Brett being 
an attraction for the pointer and setter men, 
for he had excellent support. It had also 
been announced that the Bloomfield kennel 
dogs would not be entered owing to Ben 
Lewis going to England. Lewis, however, 
changed his mind, and the dogs were duly 
entered, and did their full share of winning. 
In pointers M. T. Mason made a good ex- 
hibit and did well throughout the classes, 
though failing for highest honors. He was 
first in novice dogs, with Testator, one of 
his own breeding and by Roswell’s Bang, a 
grand dog once owned, if we remember 
correctly, by the late Charles Heath. In limit 
dogs Mr. Mason came in for second and 
third with two sons of King of Lynn—Im- 
perator and Jim Baxter, they being beaten 
by Neill’s Dixie, from Mr. Lenoir’s kennel. 
All three are nice pointers. When it came to 
open dogs Mark’s Rush could not be denied 
first place and then came Canadian Dexter, 
a much improved dog it seemed to us, at 
least he held Meteor’s Dot II safe enough, 
the latter not showing so well as we have seen 
Mason’s Velvet, who won in novice and was 
next to Stylish ‘Nellie in the other classes. tr. a. HENRY HIGGINSON, MASTER OF THE ? 
the latter not showing as well as we have seen DLESEX HUNT, AND HIS a 
him. After them came Mr. Mason’s pair, but BEAGLE, PRIMATE “4 
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Dr. Hair led off in English setter puppies 
with Albert’s Rumex, one of the first of the 
get of his Rumney Ranger. A well-grown, 
good looking puppy that needs a little time. 
He was third in novice to two much older, 
first going to Mallwyd Bentinck, which in the 
next class beat Albert’s Rumney Ranger and 
Albert’s Fleet, so that in him Joe Lewis has 
a good class dog. The real struggle was in 
open when the Bloomfield Kennel’s Ulver- 
stone Rap and Rumney Racket met. They 
were placed as written a year ago and we 
considered it correct, Racket being then light 
in flesh. Still even with allowance for that 
we preferred Rap. Now they met again, both 
very fit and Rap won and we thought with 
something to spare, it being if anything 
close between Racket and his brother Ranger 
in some respects. The bitch classes were not 
correspondingly strong it seemed to us, but 





“ALBERTS” 


A LoT OF LITTLE 


Albert’s Rumney Ran- 


Six weeks’ puppies by 
Bred by Dr. 


ger out of Albert's Little Nell. 
Hair, of Bridgeport, Conn. 


we have seen so many good ones at the spring 
and summer shows that we, perhaps, were 
hypercritical. Mallwyd Meg, Bloomfield 
Kennels, repeated her late victeries with 
Mallywyd Countess, a daughter of Mallwyd 
Sirdar as next best, they two being first and 
second in limit, open and winners’, while 
Countess won in novice. 

A new Irish setter came out in Messrs. 
Contoit’s St. Cloud II], and he beat every- 
thing, including those two good bitches, Red 
Bess II and Red Rose III. This is a really 
good dog, one showing more of the type we 
were accustomed to in the old Echo days, 
than anything we have seen for a decade. 
The high placing was upheld by the ring-side 
critics, who decided St. Cloud III had a 


great career before him. The Gordon com- 
petition was a field day for Mr. B. W. An- 
drews’ kennel. 
novice, Billy A; 


He had the only entry in 
in limit, Peter A and Bessie 


A were first and second, and in open it was 
Teddy A and Wenonah. He could not have 
won more unless he had more entries or 
there had been more classes. In winners’ 
Teddy A won from Peter A. 

The lack of support of the Spaniel Club 
to one of its recently appointed judges pass- 
eth all understanding. Six Clumbers, one 
field spaniel and three cockers! Dr. Glover 
was judge and we all know “he knows a 
dog,” besides which the Spaniel Club mem- 
bers discovered that he was one of the best 
ten authorities in the country—after deduct- 
ing those who are persona non grata to the 
vote-makers. Further than that he was quite 
a recent appointment and ought to have been 
thoroughly supported. In Clumbers both Col. 
Stride’s and the Norwood Kennels were rep- 
resented, the former with three well grown 
puppies and two grown entries and the Nor- 
wood by, two—Maggie of Eaton Park, and 
Norwood Shot. Lord of Sussex was the best 


of Col. Stride’s five, and he got second to 
Shot in limit, Maggie of Eaton Park then 


beating Shot in open. King Bruce was alone 
in field spaniels and Wooglin’s Duffy, a nice 
bodied, good stationed dog, was alone in black 
cockers. Mrs. Geo. A. Freeman had two reds, 
also unopposed, the best being Buster Brown, 
a dog we have always had a good word for. 

In bloodhounds Dr. Knox brought out a 
new American-bred in Benefice Ruth and 
she beat Lougest’s Venus in limit, but Char- 
ity Girl won from her in open. Prince of 
Wales won in mastiffs as a matter of course, 
and then came some nice St. Bernards. Mr. 
Waters could not fulfil his engagement so 
Mr. Lacy was asked to judge these classes, 
and it was plain sailing with Alta Bruce and 
Alta Nun in evidence and another younger 
in Alta Florentine for the novice classes. 
Mrs. Lee seems to have the upper hand in 
St. Bernards now and she merits the posi- 
tion, for no one has been a more consistent 
supporter of the breed, and while the path 
of the past is bordered with monuments of 
departed exhibitors she has kept on her 
course, gradually working up by judicious 
purchases and mating till she now has no 
one in front of her and.can show four dogs 
against any person in the country. 

Arfman’s Caesar stood away out from the 
rest of the Great Danes and Dr. Harrison, 
who shows him, seems to have fathomed the 
secret of perpetual condition. One Russian 
wolfhound, Czar Nicholas; and three grey- 
hounds, with Hall Stream the easiest of 
winners. With a stronger classification there 
would have been a better poodle entry, but 
we had Rupert of Thrandeston, a host in 
himself, Young Emperor, Ace of Spades and 
Ebony Maid, all from the Red Brook Ken- 
nels and they accounted for four of the 
six prizes offered. Something ought to be 
left for the others. 

President Palmer, of the Collie Club, de- 
serves congratulations upon breeding Rippo- 
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wam Valiant, a very nice sable puppy. He 
reached reserve to The Conqueror, a tricolor 
shown by Dr. Jarrett, and a right good qual- 
ity collie, Balmoral Prince, we thought a 
vastly improved dog since spring, but Bal- 
moral Beatrice of course held the bitches 
safe and was the crack of the breed. She 
needs more coat and less flesh and will be 
better in another month. 

Bulldogs we expected to see in larger 
classes, and hoped for the meeting of the 


Earlington and Codman cracks, but the 
latter only was entered and won eas- 
ily. This Rolyat is a grand headed 
dog beyond any question, but had no 


test here, though Rodney Coronation, second 
to him is a nice dog. Cheeky Girl continued 
her winning career for Mrs. Delmont, and 
landed in winners’ class. Dollar, Mrs. O. 
H. P. Belmont’s white French bulldog, beat 
Maboule and some others, and the Frank 
Dole processioned five first and four second 
prize winners in five classes of bull terriers, 
he left one class alone—dogs over thirty 
pounds—and in that he showed Edgewood 
Steady for G. Howland Shaw, and won. Mr. 
Lynn put Edgewood Talma over Edgewood 
Marguerite of Navarre, and that we do not 
endorse. Mr. Britton’s Millstone Venus 
made a good third. Clonmel Bed Rock, quite 
out of condition, won in Airedales from 
Floriform, who was well shown. 

Master Terry’s Dalmatian, Spotted Dia- 
mond, with his good clear spots, won in Dal- 
matians, repeating his Bryn Mawr victory. 
Ilswunga was alone in Chows and Mrs. Jarrett 
scored once more. The Boston terriers were 
rather light with such a good fancier as Mr. 
Dale for judge. In limit class he reversed 
the Middletown judging, putting Crook in 
front and Barry back to reserve. Crook is a 
very nice little dog, good head ard expres- 
sion, well built. with good straight legs. 
He was beaten in open by Toby K, who we 
all know is a very good dog. Mandy was 
the best of the bitch division. Beagles were 
wretched classes, only four being entered. 
Mr. Brett ought to have drawn better than 
that in such a beagle section. Two State- 
bred ones, Foreman and Why Not, were 
placed in novice and beat Vanor’s Lorna 
and Lansdowne Glider in winners, they being 
first in limit and open respectively. Dr. 
Motschenbacher had the best dachshunde 
in Fairy M. and Topsy M., they beating his 
Young Phenomen Jr., and Flott M., the first 
two in dogs, when it came to winners. They 
were all well shown. 

Fox terrier classes were very good till it 
came to wire hair bitches, where the entry 

was moderate. The Warren Kennels had a 
good innings beginning with Warren Deacon 
in puppies, not a strong class. Warren Dras- 
tic then won in novice from Norfolk Design- 
er with W. Voucher third. The winner is 
a nice put together dog, but may go a little 
strong in head. He is all right now and won 


on his merits easily enough. Norfolk All 
Blue clipped his wings in the limit class and 
he in turn was beaten by the well known 
Sabine Result, who was looking well, as 
was also All Blue. Warren Daunt was still 
in winning vein and here Canadian successes 
not counting here she went from novice to 
winners. She was not quite herself and 
showed dull, with tail tucked in. Sabine 
Lavender, well known, might have won. The 
wires were jumped about a bit. The novice 
lot had Selwonk Brittle as winner, Warren 
Bristles II was second and Cairnsmuir Eye- 
opener third, and we would have put the lat- 
ter first. Selwonks then won nearly every- 
thing, S. Topper and S. ‘Nipper, first and 
reserve in winners’ dogs and S. Fidget first 
in winners’ bitches. In Irish terriers Red 














CROOK 
FIRST IN LIMIT CLASS AT DANBURY, 
AND RESERVE WINNERS 


MR. HUFFMAN’S BOSTON TERRIER, 


WINNER OF 
SECOND OPEN 


Hills Doctor won in limit and Selwonk Mixer 
in open, while Edgecomb Patsey had a rare 
run of juck in taking all the firsts in bitches. 
She was entitled to third of the three in the 
cpen class. Hebden Pibroch, Mr. Lacy’s 
new Scottie, does not need to grow any more. 
He is a very good-headed dog and will show 
better later on. What a rare good dog The 
Laird is, even if he is a bit big; just look 
at his front, head, expression and character. 
There may be a better Scottie, and if so we 
would like to see him. The delightful thing 
about Welsh terriers is that every judge is in 
a majority of one as to how they should be 
placed. Mr. Lynn succeeded in giving us 
something entirely new in many places. Sel- 
wonk Vagrant and S. Queen were leaders 
in the winner’s class and behind them were 
Senny Dragon, Brynhir Beauty and Dandy 
Bach. 
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The toy classes were about the usual Dan- 
bury average as to numbers and there were 
some good ones among them. Mrs. Sted- 
man’s Shadyside Roy got four easy wins in 
Pomeranians, Snowball, the white, being next 
in winners. The Ashton Kennels and Mrs. 
Senn fought it out in spaniels, the former 
getting first in Blenheim winners, with Ash- 
ton Gladiola and Mrs. Senn winning with 
her King Charles Square Face, her tricolor 
Clevedon Nora and Madame Patti the ruby; 
also with Senn—Sation, the Japanese, and in 
small miscellaneous with Queen Lillie White, 
a Maltese terrier. 


TWO POINTERS OF CLASS 


Last month we mentioned that two grandly- 
bred pointers had been placed in our hands 
for disposal and they are still unsold. This 
is an opportunity which should not be over- 
looked by any sportsman who can and will 
give a good price for a reliable, good-looking 
pointer of the highest breeding. Through 
this department we recently found a buyer 
for Mr. Gilbert’s good pointer dog, and the 
purchaser has since expressed the greatest 
satisfaction with the dog. One of the two 
pointers now under discussion, is a full broth- 
er to King Cyro, Mr. Gilbert’s dog, and is, 
therefore, by King Cyrano; a champion field 
trial performer, whose stud fee of $50, is the 
highest of any pointer dog in the country, 
showing how he is valued. His dam is Rox- 
ey Kent. These two brothers were broken 
together and were a grandly matched pair 
afield, with a little to the advantage of this 
dog in certainty on birds. He is also a rather 
better built dog, shorter in the couplings. He 
was in the breaker’s hands for a year and is 
fit to put down with any person’s dog in the 
field as a gentleman’s shooting dog. Like 
King Cyro he is a black and white, and he is 
in the matter of shape and looks fit to enter 
at the best shows. In general outline and 
make up he resembles Westlake’s Surprise 
illustrated in Fietp AND Stream for Sep- 
tember. 

The other dog is Joe Cyrano, also by King 
Cyrano, out of Nellie W., by Beauvoir. This 
one of that rare sort, a genuine small-sized 
pointer, not under fifty-five pounds dog, be- 
cause he is thin, lanky or starved, but be- 
cause he is built that way. This is a liver 
and white and ticked dog, attractively 
marked. He is built for speed and stamina 
and is well broken up to the point of being 
put on game. 





Enthusiastic reports are now being received 
from reliable sources relative to the abund- 
ance of quails frequently seen on lands adja- 
cent to the Holmdel Estate on which the 
Pointer Club field trials will be held. The 
property exceeds four thousand acres in 
extent and thus has always been pre- 
served. The Field Trial Committee may there- 


fore be congratulated on having the conces- 
sion granted to the club for the holding of 
The trials will commence on Monday, 


trials. 


STREAM 


November 16, and in addition to the stakes 
and added money, a valuable silver trophy 
will go to the winner of first in each stake. 
The placed dogs in all stakes will receive 
fifty, thirty and twenty per cent of the stake. 
Holmdel, N. J., is situated three miles from 
Hazlet station on the New Jersey Central 
R. R. thirty-five miles from New York, via 
Liberty St. Ferry, and the excursion rate is 
$1.35. 

The headquarters of the Club will be at 
Union Hotel, Holmdel, and ample provision 
has been made for the care of dogs. 





“Kennel Diseases,” Ashmont’s last work, 
was referred to at length two months ago as 
a book every owner who values his. dog 
should have in his library. Ashmont’s style 
is well known. As clear as crystal to the 
understanding, devoid of everything tech- 
nical or confusing, and with only the best- 
tested” and thoroughly reliable methods of 
treatment suggested. The article on pneu- 
monia we consider to be the most valuable 
contribution ‘ever penned upon any canine 
disease. We have made arrangements to fur- 
1ish this valuable volume at $3.24, including 
postage. 





We record with the deepest regret the 
deaths of the late George R. Krehl, the well- 
known London dog journal editor, and of 
the late James Lorillard Kernochan, of Hemp- 
stead, L. I. We had the privilege of being 
Mr. Krehl’s closest and most intimate friend 
on this side of the Atlantic and to us his 
death equalled that of a close relative. In 
Mr. Kernochan we also lost one whose friend- 
ship we valued highly. With money and po- 
sition at his command he was the most demo- 
cratic and approachable gentleman possible 
to imagine. Before it became irksome for 
him to take a prominent part in the beagle 
trials he was one of the leaders therein and 
was always just one of the rest in jolly 
companionship. At The Meadows too there 
was always the cordial welcome for all good 
men, for to Mr. Kernochan horse and man 
had to go straight, or he drew the line. 

Dr. J. Varnum Mott’s book on the Boston 
Terrier has met with endorsement from the 
best authorities in the fancy. Dr. Mott has 
been a staunch supporter of the breed for a 
good many years and had every opportunity 
of his own knowledge and direct from the 
ian who built the breed, to collect the facts. 
Being a gentleman of education he also pos- 
sesses the ability to present his story and his 
views in a concise and readable manner. The 
The Boston terrier is a growing favorite and 
this book should have a ready and large sale. 
We can supply it for fifty-five cents, postage 
paid. 





Preparations for the much-heralded Bos- 
ton Terrier Show, at Boston, November 17, 
18, 19, are progressing very favorably and 
everything points to a most successful affair. 
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There will be twenty classes, $600.00 in cash 
prizes, nearly one hundred ’ specials already 
received and others expected. Also this will 
be a four-point show. Taking all this into 
consideration and the nominal entry fee of 
three dollars, we should say that there will 
be no lack of entries and that Mr. Dwight 
Baldwin, the judge, will have a hot time in 
the old town that day. Mr. Arthur Mulvey, 
74 Boylston St., is superintendent. 





THE SPORTSMAN’S DOG 


HINTS, QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


BY ED. F. HABERLEIN 











If a strange dog chances to cross your path 
speak kindly to him instead of using the 
hoot—the magic power of the voice may 
save you from a bite. And never shrink from 
a dog that jumps toward you, that would be 
an exhibition of fear that he is apt to take 
advantage of; stand your ground, greet him 
kindly, and above all things never run away 
from him. 

Do not treat a dog simply as an animal 
that must be cared for. I cannot understand 
keeping dogs under such conditions. Handle 
the dog, make a friend of him but, at all 
times assert your supremacy and superiority 
kindly but firmly. Show the dog your appro- 
bation when well behaved and resent diso- 
bedience. A man need never be ashamed of 
loving a dog. The dog’s .whole-souled look 
of affection will repay his master for all the 
trouble he puts himself to in his behalf. 

Sloopy food is not suitable for a dog—that 
sort of stuff may be all right to fill pigs with, 
but a dog’s grinders were made for some- 
thing more substantial. If you are a father 
you will know it is customary to give teeth- 
ing babies something to use their gums on. 
Puppies are four-legged babies and they re- 
quire similar treatment when teething. Give 
the puppy a large bone or a dog biscuit, that 
will keep it quiet and help the grinders along. 

A dog’s mouth should be examined fre- 
quently. Teeth may become loose and there- 
by interfere with his eating; tartar may form 
when sloppy, unsuitable food is given, and es- 
pecially in the case of pet dogs, lap dogs, 
etc., that are fed not wisely, but too well. 
This should be either brushed away or 
scraped off if much hardened. Slivers of 
bone are apt to get wedged between the 
teeth and if not removed the gum will ulcer- 
ate and become very painful, preventing the 
dog from eating, and while in this off-his- 
feet condition he is likely to be doctored for 
seme imaginary ailment when a little exam- 
ination would disclose the cause of trouble. 


Did you evs take notice of the fact that 
farmers’ dogs are healthier and much less 
susceptible to disease that canines kept in the 


city? Why? Because they are promptly 
turned out of the house whenever they man- 
age to sneak in, are thrown upon their own 
resources for finding shelter, are not fed with 
sweets and tidbits, but left to shift for them- 
seives; thus getting accustomed to all sorts 
of conditions and hardened, hence endure 
severe atmospheric changes without debilita- 
ting effects. But it would be unwise and in- 
humane to expect a high-bred dog to thrive, 
look well, be affectionate and useful unless 
properly cared for. His nervous system is 
by far more sensitive than that of his coun- 
try cousin, hence he requires more consider- 
ate treatment and care. Too warm housing 
and injudicious feeding, however, result in 
various afflictions that a country dog hardly 
ever suffers from. 


THE QUESTION BOX 


Q.—I am thinking of getting a puppy of fine 
breed and am about to make a deal with a 
breeder at some distance from here. The puppy 
is a setter and now about four months old. Will 
it be advisable to have so young a dog shipped 
when the trip will require several days? Would 
it not cause sickness and probably death? 

A.—Much depends on the manner of crating 
and the care the puppy will receive en route. 
If the crate be roomy enough (need not be too 
large) is well lined with fine straw, has a cup on 
the inside for water, a supply of food attached 
to crate to last for the entire trip and instruc. 
tions to the messenger are given by card tacked 
to crate, there is no reason why a four months 
old puppy should not come through all right. 
I am sending puppies of that age to long dis- 
tances from time to time and never yet have had 
any complaint on that score. Have the crate 
roomy enough so the dog can turn around, sit 
up on its haunches, put in bedding three to four 
inches deep, preferably fine clean straw—never 
use excelsior—have a cup for water fastened on 
the inside, and make packages of feed of proper 
size of which one is to be given to the dog 
morning and night, and write a card stating 
when to feed and always to keep water in the 
cup, and all will be well. Express messengers 
are required to give dogs due care in transit. 


Q.—I buy “Field and Stream” every month at 
the news-stand and enjoy it very much, espec- 
ially the advice relative to training and handling 
the bird dog. I have a setter about three years 
old who has been hunted very little, but have him 
now so that if I hide a bird in the yard he will 
quarter his ground, find and hold the bird at 
the word. Seems to have good nose but after 
working in the woods for a while and finding 
no birds will carry his head close to the ground. 
Have seen him point a bunch of quail in beau- 
tiful style while head was high, but when hold- 
ing head close to ground he mostly runs over 
them. What can be done to break him of that? 

A.—Breaking shot is one of the most frequent 
search of birds cannot be regulated by man. 
Lack of scenting powers, at times, leads to 
sniffing the ground for foot-scent. Your dog has 
had but little practice afield, which is one rea- 
son. With more experience the fault will van- 
ish without your intervention, provided, of 
course, the dog’s nose is not at fault. 


Q.—My dog is well trained in yard, obeys well 
in the field, hunts fast and covers the ground 
well, finds birds, is very staunch and never 
flushes, also retrieves. The trouble is that when 
I shoot he runs after them, going about a hun- 
dred yards and then comes back. Whistling and 
calling do no good, he just makes a dash every 
time the gun cracks. How can he be broken of 
the annoying habit? 

.—Breaking shot is one of the most frequent 
faults complained of, but is also one of the 
very easiest to overcome. Just turn to page 98 
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in ‘‘The Amateur Trainer,’’ and follow the sim- 
ple directions, and in one afternoon’s work 
afield on birds the fault will be entirely over- 
come. 





Q.—I have a pointer, two years old, who has 
never seen nor scented a prairie chicken or quail, 
points small birds and then gives chase, is al- 
ways on the run, but does not know what he is 
out after. Do you think he is too old to train? 
If it still can be done, how long would it take 
to get him in shape to use for work this season? 

A.—Your dog is not too old—no dog is too old 
for that—and in fact a dog of that age can be 
put through the course of training in less time 
than a young puppy of less than a year of age. 
The time required can not be definitely stated 
as much depends on the ability of the trainer 
and the adeptness of the pupil. If you have the 
time, it will be well enough to devote half an 
hour night and morning to giving instruction, 
and it won’t hurt the dog to crowd him by going 
through two lessons each time; but the foregoing 
parts should be repeated every day, thus bring- 
ing the whole in connection and implanting same 
2s you progress. When urgent, I have put a 
dog of that age, and older ones, through the en- 
tire course of yard training in one week. The 
novice, however, will, as a rule, progress speed- 
iest with his pupil by taking ample time and go- 
ing step by step, slow but sure. 

Q. —I have a very fine English pointer puppy 
just six months old and would like to use her 
on quail this season. I live in the city and can- 
not very well take the pup out where quail are 
to be found. Would it be all right to go ahead 
and instruct her as per “The Amateur Trainer” 
(I got the book from ‘Field and Stream” and 
like it better than anything on the subject I 
have ever seen), and when far enough along, 
take her out to complete her in the field? 

A.—It would be preferable to give the pup its 
freedom in the field—allow it to find, chase birds 
and get a little ‘‘wild”’ before putting it through 
the course of yard training, but if that can not 
be conveniently done then just go ahead as you 
state. By so doing you will make her obedient 
and when later put on game, even if she gets 
excited and apparently unruly, there will be 
but little trouble in managing her and you will 
soon get her to work satisfactorily. Not to do 
anything with her at home and attempt to give 
instruction at once on game afield would. result 
in dissatisfaction. 

Q.—My dog was worked some on game last 
year without having had an special training. 
He suits me all right only that at times he gets 
excited and seems to lose his head, breaks in 
when a bird falls and also uses it up more than 
I like. Is there a way to make him quit that 
and bring the bird more tenderly? 

A.—Yes, and the whole method is plainly 


stated in “The Amateur Trainer,’’ which you 
can get from ‘Field aod Stream.”’ By follow- 
ing the directions therein you can soon have 
your dog work pleasantly in every respect. 
Breaking shot can be overcome in a little while 
when working on game, but to retrieve tenderly 
will require more time. Still it can and should 
be done because that is one of the most unpleas- 
ant habits, and mars the pleasure of the sports- 
man. At home you can accomplish it in one 
week. 

Q.—My dog has never been taught to drop to 
shot or to wing. Is it necessary that a dog, 
steady to shot and wing, should drop every time 
the gun is fired? 

A.—No. In order to make a young dog steady 
--prevent him from rushing at the dead bird, or 
chasing the flushed birds, the lesson is taught 
so as to have him under perfect control, but sc 
soon as that has been accomplished the dog may 
be allowed to stand to shot or wing till ordered 
to move on. Dropping into the snow, wet grass, 
mud, ete., is not only not necessary, but is use- 
less so soon as the dog has been made perfectly 
steady. 

Q.—My beagie is now six months old, nicely 
devetoped for age, in good health and active. 
Will you kindly inform me whether a dog of 
this breed can be trained to bring sticks, carry 
a basket, and the like and also to retrieve rab- 
bits when shot to him? When will he be old 
enough to begin training without danger of cow- 
ing him? 

A.—Your puppy is just the right age to begin 
bis training. As to learning the beagle or any 
other breed of dogs to carry any object within 
their power, the procedure is precisely the same 
as in training the bird-dog, and by following the 
direction as contained in ‘*The Amateur Trainer’ 
there is no difficulty in doing so. 


Q.—My beagle has been regular In her periods 
about every six months, but I have not bred 
her as yet nor do I intend to, and would like to 
know what to do besides having her spayed to 
prevent what is so very annoying when one lives 
in the city. 

A.—Spaying is the only preventive, but as she 
is probably too old to endure the operation, you 
had better let nature alone and when the first 
symptoms appear lock her up securely till over 
it. This is the only thing to be done. 

Q.—I have a pointer dog, four years old, sire 
and dam both registered. This dog changed 
hands three times before I got him, and I did 
not get the pedigree. How must I proceed 
to have him registered? 

A.—If you know the name of dam and sire, or 
the registry number of same it will be a simple 
matter to have the dog registered, but not other- 
wise. 
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IN THE MOON OF THE FALLING LEAVES 


AST Sunday I walked up the hill and 
sat on a big fir stump while I smoked 
and looked at the land that spread away 

under me and across the lake clear to the foot 
of Mt. Rainier. The day was soft and balmy, 
as a fall day always is here in the land that 
the Indians call T’set-se-la-litz—the country 
of the sundown—and my pipe smoke was 
good medicine as I sat and smoked slowly, 
while I dreamed backward into the time of 
the long ago, the time when I had not seen 
into that mystery that men called the west. 
The country spread out below me, alive with 
color and with an atmosphere that was like 
the rich haze that time puts on a well-painted 
picture. In the foreground the silent firs 
waited in the sunshine, dark green in their 
unchanging dress and in the distance blue 
and still bluer, until they banked against the 
far mountains in a mass that seemed solid in- 
digo. Over all, the great peak of Rainier 
kept watch solemnly, a white tower resting 
on a foundation of smaller snow-capped 
mountains, which would be great in them- 
selves but for the huge pile towering into 
the sky above them. 

A few alders, bare and naked now, for they 
had listened to the call of Mother Nature 
and carpeted the ground with their summer 
foliage, stood close by, grouped in the fashion 
of alders about a wet place on the hillside 
where a small spring trickled forth. 

Into the tops of these, by the magic of the 
wilderness, appeared a pine squirrel who 
looked at me closely and voiced his thoughts 
in the small language of the squirrel people, 
querulously and with much ado, while he 
hung on the other side of a limb, reversed and 
at variance with the world and the laws of 
gravitation. 

I had no quarrel with him and told him 
so, which in a manner put him at ease so 
that in a little time he went about his business 
of inspecting the alder twigs while he kept 
one eye on the world at large and the other 
on me, perhaps for the reason that he was 


not quite sure yet as to my status in his do- 
main. 

Bye and bye he finished his day’s work as 
far as the alders were concerned and then 
disappeared as he had come, silently and mys- 
teriously, and shortly after was exultantly 
chattering from the top of a far off fir-tree. 
For a long time he scolded there, trying to 
tell me that the woods belong to the free 
people of the tree-tops and that a man had 
no business to sit in plain sight on an old 
stump and smoke away the hours of a quiet 
afternoon that other folks wanted to use for 
the important task of storing away hazlenuts 
in places that were secret to all but the owner 
thereof. 

However, I smoked on and watched the 
gulls, just down from the Yukon, circle and 
dip over the far waters of the lake as they 
hunted something with which to appease their 
robust appetites. 

I dreamed backward then and into the sun- 
shine of the afternoon there came another 
day that was like this one, all warm and si- 
lent and full of the breath of Indian summer. 
Instead of fir-trees I saw great oaks with the 
gnarled limbs that the squirrel people love 
to stretch upon and take the gentle sun of 
fall timefully and with comfort. Yes, the 
oaks were there and on them the squirrel 
people, while I prowled, soft-footed in mocca- 
sins and with all-seeing eyes that knew when 
a sleepy squirrel was a squirrel, and when he 
was only an old knot that had taken on the 
shape of a squirrel in growing, so that with 
less sharp eyes, one would be cajoled 
into firing his rifle thereat and so make him- 
self foolish in the eyes of the wilderness. 

I was younger then and things were very 
real, and 2 day was a day. If the business in 
hand was the cutting short of the career of 
those of the tree-top people that happened to 
be careless while they took their ease, then 
that was the day’s work and it was done seri- 
ously and with zest. 

Many of the days of Indian summer went in 
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just this fashion at that time, and it was back 
into this young world that I drifted while I 
watched the gulls and listened with unheed- 
ing ear while the little pine squirrel called 
up his brothers’ ghosts with his chatter. 
The oak trees came and stood in the sun- 
shine, real and gnarled, just as they always 
stood in that other country, and there I wan- 
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dered again and spied out the tree-top people 
and pointed that same long, old gun that 
was fed from a polished cow’s horn slung 
under my arm—the gun that spat quick and 
true as I touched the hair trigger and sent the 





small round ball to sing the song of long 
silence among the nut gatherers. 

I think there was a joy in killing in those 
callow days of the long gun and the oaks. 
I do not now exult when I touch the trigger 
of my polished “Parker,” and watch the 
people of the wilds die swiftly and without a 
strenuous fight for life. I think that later life 
is more serious and not so savage as was the 
day of the oaks and the small wild people so 
that the joy of mere killing belongs back 
there in that land of youth and remembrances 
and has no place in an afternoon when the 
lazy sun spreads over the land and a pine 
squirrel chatters in a tree-top. 

I forgot the day and the fir-trees and I 
wandered in that early country with the same 
old six-foot rifle, and I spied out the squirrels 
one by one and pointed the gun and gathered 
them in and exulted under the oaks as of 
yore. I saw a big fellow with a great bushy 
tai? curled over his back, waving like a plume, 
while he dug with much energy and pushed 
a nut into the ground solidly with his nose 
and patted it down with bushy forefeet, a 
store against winter, and then—died sudden- 
ly and violently as the long gun barked sharp 
with small noise there under the oaks. Then 
I wandered on with his soft length stored 
along the bottom of my hunting coat pocket, 
under the spread of the high limbs that had 
been his home and his playground. I do 
not say that I was not happy, for I think that 
I was, though that was a long time ago and 
time softens most things so that only the 
pleasant points or the very disagreeable ones 
are remembered clearly. 

And then, there was the one that saw me 
first and raced up the tree so that he van- 
ished as though he had suddenly become thin 
air. Silently I gained a point of vantage and 
then sat down, with a stump to help me hide, 
and there I waited as patiently as fate, with 
the gun pointed at the tree-top so that when 
that misguided squirrel appeared all I had 
to do, was to silently swing the gun ever so 
little, while he tiptoed up over a limb look- 
ing for me, and then—how suddenly he died 
and how straight he fell, like a plummet, to 
the mouldy ground, dead as Caesar because 
the small round ball had taken away the top 
of his inquisitive head. 

And the one that feached the fancied se- 
curity of the tallest twig on the old yellow 
cottonwood with the blasted limb! How he 
teetered and swayed there in full view, with 
his tail arched over his back, while he said 
all the uncomplimentary things at me that his 
language could invent! 

And how he paid the penalty of overconfi- 
dence and swiftly joined his brothers in the 
tail-pocket of the hunting coat! 

Then, up at the crossing of the little creek, 
the two that feasted on frost grapes and hid 
among the clinging vines until I passed, then 
raced away for the shelter of the hollow wal- 
nut—the one that always proved a hiding 
place for the lucky ones that got inside be- 
fore the gun cracked. And the rest for lunch 
by the spring, with a quiet smoke afterward, 
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while the tomtit hunted his dinner in the 
crevices of the wide spread elm and moaned 
his single note over and over, nervously. 

Back along the sunlit ways under the trees, 
after dinner, to the oaks, where one could 
wait with great patience for the little nut 
hunters and cut them out of the limbs while 
they looked in wonder at the silent creature 
with the gun that was new in their world, and 
before they decided whether he was friend 
or foe, had a way of putting them into the 
pocket with others that had gone the way 
of all wild people who are not quick in their 
movements. 

And the ’coon down below there, at the 
forks of the creek! 

The ring-tailed old nest robber! How eas- 
ily he died when the little round bullet went 
through him, and how hard he came to the 
ground—a regular crash he made, as he ripped 
through the vines and struck the ground with 
a thud that sounded like a drumbeat on that 
still afternoon! But he never kicked a foot 
after he landed—that was a shot that the old 
gun could do nicely, a dead shot that left no 
trouble afterward. Ah! that was a gun! 
That old, long, soft metal gun with eight 
corners on the barrel and a set trigger that 
needed only the slightest touch! A gun such 
as the gun makers have forgotten to build in 
these days of high velocity and flat trajectory. 
That old gun had no beauty, for it was lean 
and gaunt. It was long—so long that I, the 
then small hunter, must needs push the stock 
full five feet away and lean it at a flat angle 
with the muzzle at my waist while I poured 
a thimble full of shiny black powder down 
into its small black maw and then stood it up 
on end that the powder should have a chance 
to run down into the breech while I hunted 
the patch that went to hold the round ball 
in place! How heavy it got before night as 
I tramped the woods and killed as luck de- 
creed! 

It was not a fine gun, that old long one 
with the eight corners on the barrel, but it 
could and did shoot in a way that the fine 
guns of nowadays do not! I have some 
of the fine guns of nowadays and I shoot 
with them and I can say that they are fine 
guns, but when the haze is in the air and the 
pine squirrels chatter while I dream, I think 
that I would rather have the old, long gun 
back again, just to see if it would not be 
strong medicine—so strong that it would 
roll back the years and bring with it the oaks 
and the tree-top people that I used to know. 

That old gun has gone the way of all 
things, it has been side-tracked and lost in 
the forward movement of events so that now 
I do not know whether it is still in service or 
gone to the melting pot, but some day I will 
find a gun like it hanging across a pair of 
deer antlers in some cabin, just as it used 
to hang, and then I will bargain for it and 
carry it to my den that I may sit in the small 
hours of the night after Pardner has gone to 
the land of dreams and smoke my pipe and 
make medicine over the old gun to conjure 
up the days that have gone. 


That, I think, will be a good thing to do. 
The tree-top people will come and sit with 
me and bring the old youthful joy of the days 
before the discovery of the world outside— 
days when squirrel hunting was the serious 
part of living; because the larger world was 
yet unknown. 

Then together—the gun and the youth—we 
will go over the days and watch the tree-top 
people at the business of living and we will 
talk to them in a language that they will un- 
derstand, not ‘of the far-off places, but of 
the oaks and the days of lazy sunshine when 
the last leaves drop down like pin wheels, 
spinning swiftly, until they lose themselves 
in the legions of their dead fellows at the foot 
of the oaks, to hide the acorns so that the nut- 
gathers must needs hunt them out with much 
noise and nervous travel to and fro. 

We will walk under the oaks, along the 
wood road, that has grown up with small, 
thin grass, until it is green and soft like a 
carpet, and our path will be silent. Then 
we will come upon the late robin industriously 
hunting grubs among the fallen leaves. The 
flicker will come down to the earth and hop 
in awkward fashion among the leaves only to 
take wing and loop his flight across the sky 
until he pitches against the top of the blasted 
cottonwood, there to sit in up-and-down 
fashion while he complains at outland in- 
trusion and hammers the unoffending wood 
vigorously with his head. 

The rural dog will voice his excitement 
from the farmyard, and afar off will sound 
the steady note of the same old cow bell 
that was always a part of the woods and 
yet not seen—a thing that was like the fairies 
and gnomes, always there, yet never in- 
truding. 

Then, as the woods end and the corn be- 
gins, there will be a place where the dry 
dust will wait in the sunshine for the covey 
of quails that come at noon to wallow in 
the powdery earth and sift it over themselves 
in a miniature cloud until it is time to hunt 
the evening meal of late insects and weed 
seeds among the seer and yellow stalks of 
the unharvested grain. Perhaps they will see 
the intruders and take to flight or run, with 
small notes of warning, into the dead grasses 
that grew in the corn rows after the plow 

was last there. Perhaps also a few will die 
when the old gun looks that way, die with 
heads clipped from their plump bodies, sud- 
denly. There too the little foolish cottontail 
will doze away the afternoon and end his 
days with a round bullet through his careless 
head as his brothers did in the old days. 

A day’s travel will take in a wide scope of 
country, all the way from town to Iron 
Mountain and the mouth of Cedar Creek, 
down one side of the river and back up the 
other, full twelve miles of foot travel that 
will make tired legs and a heavy gun, with a 
list of violent deaths among the under world 
people. 

The squirrels will head the list, for they 
dwell in the tree-tops and are easily seen on 
the warm fall days, if one sits at the foot of 
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the oaks and is silent and possessed of a store 
of patience. And the old gun shoots true 
so that there will be small need of missing 
when one shows the corner of head over the 
oak limb. 

Yes, I will get a long rifle with eight cor- 
ners on the barrel and it shall hang as a 
fetish over a pair of antlers in my den, for 
it is good medicine to conjure by and to roll 
back the past, so that one may see with young 
eyes again as in the days of the oaks and the 
tree-top people. . 


Do seagulls never tire? That flock has 
looped and crossed the air some thousands of 
times while I have smoked here on the old 
stump and listened to the magic of the pine 
squirrel’s protesting voice. But the sun has 
been warm and good to me as I sat here, 
and the winds have stayed in their mountain 
caves and refrained from blowing rudely to 
break the spell of the pine squirrel. 

And all this time the crow over there has 
not moved from his perch on the dead pine 


—perhaps he has been dreaming backward 
to the days of youth and callowness also, who 
knows? 

The lizard, on the rock there, has flattened 
himself out so that he also would get the 
full measure of the sun and be at peace with 
the world as I am, here on the old stump, 
taking my ease and my share of the sunshine 
that comes with the time of falling leaves. 

Surely such days are better even than those 
rare days in June that the poets love and 
brides select as fitting. 

I think that I will come often to this old 
stump when the sun shines and bring my 
pipe so that I can make incense and look 
away, away, even to the foot of Mount Rai- 
nier, across the shining lake and beyond the 
banked up pines. 

I do not know if the pine squirrel will 
come again, but his voice is welcome and his 
medicine is strong to roll back the years so 
that he can come safely, and he can scold at 
me if he so wills, for I carry no long gun 
with eight corners on the barrel, and my mis- 
sion is one of peace and not of blood 


THE SONG OF THE GHOST DANCE 
O! A-a-a-nah! The drums’ wild throbbing beat! 
O! A-a-a-nah! The thud of dancing feet! 


The call of the wilds is in the air. 


The call of the past that lures you there. 
The call of the woods in the whispering trees, 
The call of the hills in the freshening breeze, 


The call of the legions that cross the sky, 
The call of the flocks that are hurrying by 

O! A-a-a-nah! Kloo-kwallie nam-uke de-late, 
QO! A-a-a-nah! The dancing magic make! 


O! A-a-a-nah! O! Lilli-a-a-nah ah-hah! 


O! A-a-a-nah! The ghost song! 


A-a-a-nah ah-hah! 


The low steady beat of the booming drum— 
Now the dancing men in the circle come! 

O! The song for ghosts! The call of the wild! 
The chant of the old—The cry of the child— 
The song in the air—The wail of the soul— 
The song old as earth—The song of the bold! 

O! A-a-a-nah! O! Lilli-a-a-nah ah-hah! 


O! A-a-a-nah! The ghost song! 


A-a-a-nah ah-hah! 


O! A-a-a-nah! O! A-a-a-nah-ah-ha! O! Lili-a-a-nah! 
A-a-a-nah-ah-hah! O! Lili-a-a-nah! A-a-a-nah-ah-hah! 


A-a-a-nah! (boom) A-a-a-nah! 
A-a-a-nah! (boom) A-a-a-nah! 


(boom, boom!) A-a-a-nah-ah-hah! 
(boom) A-a-a-nah! A-h-h-a-h——! 


—Et CoMANCHO 
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THERE are a good many men who like to 
talk loud when the evils of killing game out 
of season is being discussed, 
At Home and but who are not consistent in 
Abroad practice. They get a little 
nervous when the last days of 
the close season approach and are apt to take 
their guns and go out “to look the field 
over.” That is all right if they would leave 
the gun at home, but they don’t, and the re- 
sult is that when anything gets up they get 
the buck fever and blaze away. Then they 
remember that the season does not open 
until day after tomorrow and they hide the 
game and sneak home the back way so that 
no one will see them and ask any fool ques- 
ticns. They would loudly condemn any one 
who “butchered game out of season,” but — 
well it was only a day or so ahead of the day 
that the season opened anyway, so in their 
case it was not so bad. That is the way they 
excuse themselves to their own conscience. 
The fact is, they are no better than any other 
peacher, for they have broken the law and if 
the law is worth making it is worth keeping 
to the letter, and any fellow who breaks it 
should get what the law decides is coming to 
him. If a man really wants to look the field 
over a few days ahead of the opening of the 
season then let him leave his gun at home 
when he goes out and take his camera if he 
has one and hunt with that. If he has no 
camera, then let him take his dog or go out 
by himself and look the covers over, but if 
he takes his gun along then let him also take 
a “wad” to pay his fine when he comes in, 
and let him go down to the judge and say, 
“IT forgot, but I am willing to pay the price.” 
He won’t have to do it more than once or 
twice until it will teach him to practice as 
he is always willing to preach. 





Neither lend nor borrow dogs with 
thy neighbor if thou wouldst have 
peace. 


Field and Stream Philosophy 





NEARLY every fisherman at times takes a 
fish or a string of those he would like to pre- 
serve as trophies. Stuffed 

Fish Trophies fishes always look like the fish 
one sees in bad dreams and in 

no way are they desirable or satisfactory 
to the fisherman who caught them. Taxider- 
my was never intended for fish, and it has 
never produced anything better than a lot 
of glassy monstrosities that are hideous in a 
shiny coat of varnish. The reason for this is 
mostly shrinkage of tissue that cannot be 
prevented and a fish cannot be “stuffed” to the 
satisfaction of the angler by even the best of 
taxidermists because of the chemical compo- 
sition of the fish itself. The shrinkage of 
freshly caught fish in just a few hours is 
well known, and that is the key to the dif- 
ficulty. Do not despair though, brother 
angler, for-there is a way that you can have 
your trophies with you and it beats the stuff- 
ing process too. Take with you to the stream 
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a good 4 x 5 camera of any compact make. 
Take also a neutral gray piece of cloth a 
yard square without a seam in it, or if you 
prefer, a piece of plain black cloth. A ball of 
chalk line completes your outfit and you 
are ready to save your trophies. When you 
catch a fish that you want, kill him at once, 
then wipe him dry with a rag. Do not delay. 
Stretch your square of cloth in a solid shade 
but where the light is strong enough to make 
a good picture. Now pose your fish in front 
of the cloth either by hanging him up by the 
gills or otherwise as suits your fancy, and far 
enough in front of the cloth so that the latter 
will be out of focus when the fish is in focus; 
then take your picture. You can have this 
enlarged to the actual length of the fish in a 
bromide print, and you have your trophy 
without further work, and it will look a 
good deal better that way than it will if you 
try to have it “stuffed.” If you want it finer 
than that, then have the bromide print made 
very light and turn it over to a water color 
artist—that is a fisherman and an artist at 
the same time, and let him color it in the 
natural colors and you will own a trophy 
that you can hang anywhere and be proud 
of. That is the way I handled the picture 
of the big trout that I caught last May, and 
I have to put a guard over it now to keep 
my fishing friends from running away with 
it for their own dens. 

I have “stuffed” fish in my time, but I 
never will again so long as I own a camera. 

What is looking into the muzzle has 

a lot to do with the man behind the 

gun. 


Field and Stream Philosophy 





It warms the cockles of one’s heart to see 
a man carry out what he thinks is the right 
thing to enforce regardless of 
whose toes he may step on. 
Such a man is Judge Henry 
C. Smith, of Helena, Mont., 
for he believes in upholding the law as it ap- 
pears to him. It was his duty not long since 
to pass sentence on a man that had been a 
friend for a number of years, but who had 
fallen from grace and been guilty of dyna- 
miting fish. The man was tried before Judge 
Smith and proven guilty; though he was of 
high standing and a friend of the judge, he 
was sentenced to pay the maximum fine of 
$400 as provided by the statute he had vio- 
lated. In addition to fining him the judge 
made a little talk, plainly intimating that the 
next man brought before him for a similar 
offense would get a term in the peniten- 
tiary. Long life to Judge Smith of Helena! 
If we had a few more men on the bench 
who dealt the law as it is written, to all 
comers, then we would have less of this thing 
of winking at the offenses of some and the 
putting on the screws on others to satisfy 
the public. The man who breaks the law 
should pay the penalty regardless of his sta- 
tion or standing, and that is the way Judge 


A Judge with 
Nerve 
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Smith of Helena deals the law over his desk. 
Therefore long live Judge Smith, who is the 
law on the Prickly Pear River nowadays, 
and may his reign be long also, for it is good 
and a terror to poachers and to those who 
monkey with giant powder. 

We specially commend to the attention of 
our western readers the description of the 
shooting estate on the Atlantic Coast given 
in this month’s issue. To those who wish for 
winter sport when the rivers and waters of 
the West and Northwest are ice-bound and 
all feathered game have winged their way 
to the more genial South, such a spot as this 
is exactly what they want. Whoever pur- 
chases it or whichever combination of sports- 
men take it for club quarters may well be 
congratulated, for it is a place which cannot 
now be duplicated. It was selected twelve 
years ago before many of the now wealthy 
clubs had been organized, and had to pur- 
chase grounds which were rejected when it 
was decided to purchase this property. 

NOTES 

At Nahcotta the other day a butcher named 
Coulter strolled into the woods. Coming back 
lhe cut across the country and in some thick 
brush stepped upon a log, only to find an old 
bear with two cubs on the other side. The old 
bear decided to chew Mr. Coulter up, but he 
kicked her on the end of the nose and put her 
out the first round. Coulter stood on the log 
until she went away when he came on into 
Oysterville. He bad no weapon and was in 
such thick brush that he could not have es- 
caped if the bear had fought, so he is patting 
himself on the back now that his bear had sense 
and is looking up the merits of different high 
speedy-plenty-fire guns to carry along next time 
he goes into the woods. 

State Senator W. G. Potts and party went 





TATTERED THOMPSON GOES INTO CAMP FOR HIS 
NOON REFRESH MENT 





SPORT MCCHEESNEIGH -HAPPENS ALONG LOOK- 
ING FOR BEAR 


irto North Bay a few days ago and got three 
deer and a beur in a day. This is not bad for 
three men, and only shows that a little skill 
and endurance enough to travel the Washington 
woods, will get game if a man really wants it. 

Charlie Hughes is a fifteen years old boy at 
Oakville, Washington, and he likes to hunt. He 
has quite a record as a big game hunter al- 
ready, and thinks nothing of getting his bear. 
A few days ago he went after bear, armed with 
a .30-.30 rifle and accompanied by his dog. The 
dog.jumped a big cougar and treed him and the 
boy tackled him as legitimate game. His first 
shot broke the big cat’s shoulder and brought 
him out of the tree, then the dog rushed in and 
the boy fired again, this time shooting the 
cougar through the head and killing him in- 
stantly, just because he didn’t want his dog 
clawed up. Over in Jefferson County George 
Lake and William Andrews shot a big cougar 
and caught another in a trap about the same 
time that young Hughes killed his at Oakville, 
so cougars are not entirely wiped out in the 
Sound country yet. The live cougar has been of- 
fered to the Seattle parks as a gift and will 
probably be accepted. 


The wild-eyed daily reporter is again at large 
telling wonderful ‘animal stories’’ which make 
humorous reading for sportsmen. The following 
clipping originated up north, and is intended to 
convey the idea that an Englishman will do a 
little photographing of wild animals and things 
but in telling about it the reporter has evidently 
gotten his wires crossed and mixed things some- 
what in his zeal for a news item. 

“Vancouver, B. C., Wednesday, Sept. 23.—Cap- 
tain Startar, a well-known English scientist, 
left this week for Cariboo with John Pugh, the 
Vancouver guide and furrier, to photograph ani- 
mals in their wild state. He takes with him 
a set of cameras of the very best modern make 
and with all the modern appliances for taking 
long distance views, instantaneous short dis- 
tance photographs, and flash-light pictures. It 
is the intention of Mr. Pugh if possible to track 
a grizzly to his lair and perform what would 
seem to be the almost impossible task of photo- 
graphing him by flash-light at night when he is 
suddenly awakened from his slumbers. Moose 
and white mountain sheep will also be photo- 
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graphed. If the trip proves successful, an at- 
tempt will be made to take animated pictures 
of bear, moose and mountain sheep in Cariboo 
next year.”’ 

He has come near the truth where he talks 
about the “impossible feat’’ of ‘tracking a griz- 
zly to his lair’’ (that’s a good old-fashioned way 
to express it!) and then “photograph him by 
flash-light when he is suddenly awakened from 
his slumbers!”’ 

I do not know of any dissipated grizzlies 
that stay out all-day and slumber so soundly 
at night that it would be possible to set up a 
camera, get the flash-light ready and then send 
a_call boy to wake old Eph up and tell him to 
look pleasant while he “gets his picture taken.” 
I don’t think that‘ reporter has ever awakened 
a grizzly frone his slumbers ‘‘suddenly” and I'll 
wager ten cents that this other fellow never 
tries the game either. 





Hamilton Glenham, of Olympia, was accident- 
ally killed last week while hunting deer. He 
was standing on a log looking at a deer which 
had just been killed, when his gun slipped, the 
hammers striking the log and firing both barrels, 
loaded with buckshot. The loads struck him in 
the chin and ranged up through his head, killing 
him instantly. While such accidents continue 
to happen in the woods they are in ninety-nine 
cases out of a hundred the result of careless 
handling of firearms. Men seem to forget that 
a gun is a tool built with the one idea of killing 
things and that it will do it; therefore the gun 
should be guarded and given no chance to kill 
human beings. 

Harry Telford, sixteen years old, went out 
from Grant’s Pass, Ore., this month, and killed 
three big bears before ten o’clock in the morn- 
ing. From all reports big game in Southern Ore- 
gon is more plentiful than it has been for years. 
The Rogue River Country is full of deer and 
Southern Pacific trains have killed a number 
along the track lately. 





Dunean MecMasters, of Newell, Wash., went 
coon-hunting with a party and got separated 
from them. A fool named Johnson who was 
one of the party, saw “something moving” in 
the brush and shot. Then Dr. Finnegan was 
called to patch McMasters up, because Johnson 
had pitched a big rifle ball through both of 
MeMasters’ arms. That McMasters is alive and 
only perforated is no fault of Johnson’s—he did 
his little best to kill whatever it was that was 
“moving” in the brush. The law should step 
in and declare such ‘‘accidents’’ to be criminal 
carelessness, for there is not the least sense in 
a sane person shooting at “something moving.”’ 





The salmon hatcheries in the southwestern 
part of the State, are doing good work this sea- 
sen and have many millions of spawn and fry 
on hand which will be cared for and turned out 
at the proper time.. Some streams are late and 


have not been reported, but the chances are that 
a big hatch will be accomplished this season at 
all points. 





Deputy Game Warden Tom Church went fish- 
ing in the tangle of woods along Trout ¢ reek. 
He found a beautifully built fish trap construct- 
ed of one inch cedar strips lashed together with 
rattan and bamboo as only a native of the 
Orient knows how. Not a nail nor a string was 
used in the construction and no fish could pass 
it. Japs are probably mourning the loss of the 
trap now, as Church wrecked the whole busi- 
ness to the best of his ability, as was his duty, 
and Game Warden Rief offers $25 for the arrest 
and conviction of the fellows who built the trap. 





Game Warden Rief corraled the captain and 


engineer of a Lake Washington steamer for 
firing at ducks from their steamer. Justice 
“ / 
* +) 3. 





fs +e 
Fr. 
III. 
you will SHOOT AT SOMETHING MOVING, WILL 
you! 


Smithers at Renton turned the men loose, though 
the warden had watched them kill the ducks 
before arresting them. It was the same ¢ 1 
story—“‘a flaw in the law’’—and the offenders 
discharged as “not guilty.” Just when is a 
man guilty? Why bother with game laws at all 
if they can be broken at will? 











Conducted _} 


A BIG GERMAN TROUT 


ERE we have a picture of “Ed” Orcutt, 
the well-known guide, hunter, fisher- 
man and trapper of Washington Coun- 

ty, this State. In this particular instance, he 
has had a photographic record made of an 
unusually large trout for these local waters, 
which, on July 15, fell a victim to his expert 
hand. It is a German trout, measuring twen- 
ty-six inches in length and turned the scale 
at six and one-quarter pounds. The fish was 
caught with a ten ounce Bristol steel rod, and 
“FR”? Mohawk braided silk line and a Cincin- 
nati bass hook. To use his own words: “I 
crept up to a deep hole in the Owlkill Brook 
which was filled with roots and floodwood 
that had floated down and lodged there. It 
was between sundown and dark—more dark 
than light. Above the hole, the brook was 
clear and about twenty feet across. He soon 
struck me with that same old thud, so I 
knew what was coming and prepared myself 
for a struggle which was sure to  fol- 
low. The battle commenced in dead ear- 
nest. To keep him away from the roots and 
floodwood required considerable hard work 
as well as a good line, but although my pole 
was only a ten ounce Bristol, it did the busi- 
ness just the same. Talk about the bulldog 
of fresh waters,—this is one more fish to be 
added to the list. After about fifteen minutes 
of the hardest kind of jockeying to keep him 
from the roots and floodwood, he began to 
work towards the shore. I had long rubber 
boots on, so stepped in the water very care- 
fully and finally managed to work my hands 
into his gills and lifted him on to the bank. 
After running a cord through his gills, I 
started for home, followed by a crowd of 
men, women and children all curious to get a 
look at the big fish. The trout was weighed 
at three or four different places, but in each 
case turned the scale to within an ounce of 
six and one-quarter pounds.” 

The bait was what is popularly termed a 
“night crawler,” a large black worm that lives 
deep in the ground and only comes to the 
surface during the night. They are quite 
difficult to get, but the best time to look for 


a Francois 
by | Voitier 






them is after a 
heavy rain. 

The personality 
of the “catcher” in 
this case is hardly | 
less _ interesting i\ 
than a description 
of* the “caught” 4 
for there is no more popular man in Wash 
ington County. Fishing and hunting has 





ED. ORCUTT AND HIS 6% LB. TROUT 
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been with him a life-long profession and a 
vast store of knowledge of everything per- 
taining to the gun, the rod and the traps is 
the result of his apprenticeship in that most 
valuable and practical of all schools,—expe- 
rience. 





BROMIDE ENLARGING AT HOME 


At one time or another you have doubt- 
less all felt the need of some simple and in- 
expensive method of obtaining large pic- 
tures from small negatives. It costs consid- 
erable to have the work done outside and 
all such items mount up to quite a tidy sum 
in the course of a season. But putting aside 
all considerations of dollars and cents, is 
there not a great deal of genuine satisfac- 
tion in being able to say, “I did it myself’! 
A four by five or five by seven (my personal 
preference is for the latter) is about the 
largest camera one cares to carry around,— 
anything above this is likely to be burden- 
some; but a good quality four by five nega- 
tive will easily enlarge up to eight by ten 
without undue loss and, as I said before, 
the work can be done at home with little 
trouble and at small expense. 

In recalling the time when I used to make 
bromides in quarters no less commonplace 
than a bedroom, I can truly say that the 
prints made under these conditions gave me 
a hundred times more real pleasure than 
the thousand-and-one enlargements I have 
since made as a professional. If any of 
you have not yet experienced the joy of mak- 
ing your own enlargements, why not start 
in right now! 

To begin with, let us see what is needed 
over and above the aparatus, etc., a pho- 
tographer must necessarily have to make the 
original negative. As the steadiest light 
comes from the north, a small room facing in 
that direction and with an unobstructed sky- 
view, will best suit the requirements. ‘The 
room selected must be made perfectly light- 
tight, a consideration which at once brings 
up the question of the best means of accom- 
plishing this. Light, as you know, is very 
elusive and has a habit of boring into places 
even after one feels certain that everything is 
“as tight as a drum.” The problem of shut- 
ting it out is the more obstinate when cir- 
cumstances prohibit the employment of other 
than temporary or removable devices; but a 
resourceful man can’t be “lost”! The best 
arrangement I know of consists of a flexible 
frame or curtain to slip over the window. 
This is made of two or three thicknesses of 
closely-woven black cloth an inch or so larger 
on all sides than the window to be covered, 
the inch margin being an allowance for sub- 
sequent, hemming for the purpose of carry- 
ing a piece of stout elastic around the same. 
The two ends of the elastic must be sewed 
together where they meet. With the elastic 
a little smaller than the size of the curtain, 
the latter, when slipped over the window 
frame, is drawn taut and effectually excludes 


every ray of light. Place a table in front of 
the window (short side extending into the 
room). ‘Now cut a hole in the black curtain 
of a, size and shape and so located that the 
aperture is .completely covered by the back 
of the camera when the instrument is placed 
on the table and touching the curtain. The 
ground-glass should first be removed. Per- 
haps the arrangement may be better under- 
stood when it is explained that all the day- 
light passing into the room must be admitted 
through the camera. Some provision is need- 
ed to support the negative in front of the 
curtain aperture,—many amateurs make a car- 
rier that can be attached to the back of the 
camera itself,—others fasten thin strips of 
wood to the curtain around both sides and.the 
bottom of the hole, holding the negative in 
place with thumb tacks. It matters little 
which way you do it, so long as all the light 
passes through the negative on its way to the 
camera and lens. Be careful, though, that 
there is no leakage of light where the instru- 
ment and curtain meet. It is an advantage 
to place a mirror or a sheet of white card- 
board, at an angle of forty-five degrees, out- 
side the window, so that as much light as 
possible may be reflected through the aper- 
ture. 

Another accessory to be placed at the other 
end of the table facing the lens, is some sort 
of an easel or box covered with white paper. 
This support must stand perfectly upright 
and be absolutely parallel with the front of 
the camera. 

The matter of supplies is covered by the 
purchase of some of Eastman’s Permanent 
Bromide Paper. A good, easy-working, uni- 
form bromide paper is half the battle and I 
recommend this particular make because (be- 
tween you and me) there’s nothing “just 
as good” on the market. To use a popular 
expression, the Eastman product stands head 
and shoulders above its nearest competitor. 
When I was making bromides for the trade 
I used the variety known as “Standard” (a 
natural surface paper), “B” weight. For 
hard negatives, the “soft” grade is suggested 
while the “hard” is better adapted to nega- 
tives inclined to run soft or flat. Standard 
“A” is a thinner paper than the “B” and is 
recommended for the preservation of all the 
detail a negative will yield. “C”’, a heavy, 
rough surface, should be reserved for large 
prints or subjects that admit of broad, sketchy 
treatment. Pin your faith to “Standard,” of 
the weight and surface best suited to the 
work in hand, and not only will you find it 
easy to handle, but a valuable aid toward the 
getting of quick and permanent results. Two 
or three large trays to develop, fix and wash 
the prints in, together with a supply of the 
developer suggested by the manufacturers of 
the paper, and your outfit for making bromide 
enlargements at home is complete. 

Thus prepared, I can tell you in a few 
words “how to do the trick.” Slip the nega- 
tive (upside down, with the film side facing 
into the room), in the carrier at the back of 
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the camera or in the curtain, according to 
which arrangement you may have decided 
upon,—set the shutter at “time’—open the 
shutter and the light from the outside will 
stredm through the negative, camera and lens 
and project the enlarged picture on the white 
paper previously fastened to the box or easel 
at the other end of.the table. The size of the 
image is regulated’ by moving the box or 
e«sel) nearer to or farther from the lens,— 
the picture is brought into focus (made 
sharp) by means of the focussing screws on 
the camera. When the desired size has been 
obtained and accurate focus secured, stop 
down the Jens, close the shutter, fasten a 
sheet of bromide paper over the white paper 
on the box, make the exposure and the print 
is ready for development. Pass the print 
through the processes of development and 
fixation as with Velox,—then wash and dry 
in the usual way. Development must be 
conducted in a dark-room and if this part of 
the work is not to be done in the same room 
in which the exposure is made, the exposed 
bromide paper must be wrapped in a piece 
of black paper or be otherwise protected from 
white light during the transfer from one 
room to the other. This exceedingly impor- 
tant as the bromide emulsion is very sensi- 
tive, not to the same degree as a dry plate, 
but infinitely more so than any of the so- 
called gas-light papers (Velox, Dekko, etc.). 

To develop, lay the exposed paper face up 
on the bottom of the trap,—then with a steady 
even motion, pour on the developer from a 
graduate or other receptacle so that the entire 
surface of the about-to-be print is covered 
at practically the same moment. This is to 
avoid streaks and general unevenness. The 
development of an enlargement does not ma- 
terially differ from that followed in the case 
of plates and films, but the emulsion sup- 
port being paper instead of glass or cellu- 
lod, greater care in handling is naturally re- 
quired. Rock the tray gently during the en- 
tire period of development. 

The length of exposure depends so much 
upon the density of the negative, the strength 
of the light, the stop used and the make-up 
of the developer that it is next to impossible 
tc offer figures that would be of much practi- 
cal value. The time runs from ten seconds to 
as many minutes, according to variation in 
the factors mentioned. The best way to “get 
a line” on this part of the operation is to cut 
up a sheet of bromide paper into test strips 
an inch or so wide. After the image is prop- 
erly focussed, pin one of the test strips on to 
the easel diagonally across the picture, includ- 
ing part of the shadows. Cover three-quarters 
of the strip with a piece of black paper, and, 
assuming a negative of fair density with a 
good working light and medium stop, expose 
for thirty seconds; close the lens, uncover an- 
other quarter and expose for thirty seconds 
more; do the same with the other two quar- 
ters. The four quarters of the strip will 
then have received exposures of two minutes, 
one and a half minutes, one minute and thir- 


ty seconds respectively. Immerse the exposed 
strip in the developer and you, will soom see 
which quarter received the proper exposure 
and be guided accordingly. 

After having had some experience in the 
making of bromide enlargements, you will 
be equipped to confirm all the good things I 
have already said about that superb paper, 
“Royal Bromide.” Space forbids further com- 
ment here, but I refér you"te pages 704 to 
706 of the February issue and suggest that 
the article found thereon be read in confunc- 
tion with this one. 

If there is anything I have said about bro- 
mide enlarging that you do not understand or 
if there is anything I have omitted to say on 
which you would like to be enlightened, 
please do not forget that my address is care 
of “Field and Stream,” 35 West 21st St., New 
York City. 


° 





GOOD PICTURES WANTED 

The great majority of photographs sub- 
initted for competition are too stereotyped. 
Everything or any person can press the but- 
ton at a man holding a fish or standing with 
his gun in any one of several conventional 
attitudes or get five or six campers to line 
up outside the tent, everyone standing to be 
photographed. That class of pictures is of 
no use, yet the great majority we receive are 
of that stamp. 

Surely it is possible during the shooting 
and hunting season to get photographs illus- 
trating incidents that look real and do not 
at once suggest posing for a picture. Let 
eur amateur competitors try something in 
that line. We are aware that a little ingenui- 
ty and some pains are essentials, but these 
are not insurmountable obstacles by any 
means, and we are inclined to the belief 
that it only needs to be known that we re- 
ceive a hundred photographs a month of a 
man with a few fish or holding a gun with a 
dog “charged” by his side, also of stiff camp 
groups, to show that that line is done to 
death. Occasionally we receive one of a group 
which does not suggest awaiting being blind- 
folded for execution, the participants being 
engaged in doing something, such for instance 
as that of cutting up a turtle in the August 
issue of Fretp AND STREAM. 

The camera is becoming such a universal 
companion of the hunting and shooting man 
that we hope this suggestion as to what is de- 
sirable, also what lines are followed by ninety 
per cent of the competitors for the monthly 
prizes, will result in their setting to work 
to get unconventional and desirable pictures 
of sporting scenes. 


PRINT CRITICISM 


This month’s criticism print is not a “hor- 
rible example.” On the contrary, it contains 


some of the elements of the kind of pic- 
tures we want. I have studied the print long 
and carefully. When it first passed through 
my hands, I immediately “turned it down” on 
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account of a purely mechanical defect; but 
subsequent examinations revealed a number 
of good points worthy of commendation and 
recognition. This tells the tale as to why 
“Evening Grub” is selected for criticism 
while taking a minor prize at the same time. 
The part of the picture that proves the 
most disconcerting is the foreground,—the 
eye refuses to ignore that mass of fuzziness 
in order to reach the man preparing his 
evening meal. Diffusion of focus is all right 
in its place, but here is one of the many in- 
stances where it is all wrong for the simple 
reason that the diffused portion attracts to 
itself undue attention at the expense of the 
object intended to be of chief interest. In 
view of the fact that accurate focus is prac 
tically confined to the center of the print, I 
should judge that the negative was made 
with an inexpensive objective and a large 
stop. The average rectilinear will not give 
good definition to the edges of the plate with 
a larger stop than 16. Many of this class of 
lens are listed to work at f-8, but this is rather 
straining a point in their favor. In the case 
in question, a large aperture was probably se- 
lected to compensate for the not altogether 
satisfactory light conditions under which the 
exposure was made. The principle involved 
is correct, but its application is inadmissible 
without being sure that the lens will give 
perfect definition over the plate area at a 
large working aperture. Hed I been mating 





“EVENING GRUB,” SUBJECT OF PRINT CRITICISM 


this picture, with a double rectilinear, I 
would have stopped the lens down to 16 and 
given a time exposure. This would avoid 
under-exposure, result in better definition and 
show diffusion of focus in the best place,— 
the smoke. 

But I said that the picture had a number of 
redeeming features, and so it has. For in- 
stance, the subject scents strongly of field 
and stream and the figure is less stiff and 
“posey” than is characteristic of more than 
one-half the pictures that are sent in. Again, 
the facial expression is natural, so too is the 
position of the hands. Ina word, the photo- 
graph represents a certain amount of what 
is termed “action’—one of the principal 


things that enable you and me to “feel” that 
an animal or a person is wey alive and act- 
ing normally. 

Try again, brother, and wes you get any 
pictures of incidents connected with the rod, 
gun, camp, canoe or dog that teem with life, 
activity and action, and are not commonplace, 
don’t fail to let us see them; and if the pho- 
tographs are O.K., there surely will be “some- 
thing doing.” 





Photo by G. W. Stark 
Third Prize in Monthly Photo Contest 
YOUNG FOX BASKING 


PHOTOGRAPHIC COMPETITION 

Attention is directed to the monthly com- 
petition for prizes for photographs submitted 
to FIELD AND STREAM, the conditions of which 
are given below. ‘This competition is open 
to all, our object being to secure good sub- 
jects for illustration, and no obstacle is there- 
fore placed in the way of our doing so by 
calling for a preliminary subscription to the 
magazine. Follow the directions given in 
sending in your pictures. 

(1) Cash prizes will be given for the pic- 
tures that are accepted and published each 
month in the year as follows: $3.00 to the 
best, $2.00 to the second best, and $1.00 for 
all others. 

(2) All pictures submitted should portray 
incidents of the rod, gun, dog, camera, canoe 
or camp, and must not have appeared before 
in print. Unmounted prints preferred and 
not smaller than 2™% inches square. 

(3) All pictures sent in must be accom- 
panied by sender’s address, and postage for 
return if not accepted. If used by us they 
will be paid for as above and become our 
property without reservation. 

(4) Seasonableness, originality, appropri- 
ateness and action will determine largely in 
cur selection of the prize pictures. No “poses” 
or big bags of game or strings of fish de- 
sired at all. 











AN ATLANTIC COAST SHOOTING ESTATE 


A choice island location with a superb and healthful winter and summer 


climate and abundance of game. 


This property consists of the main island 
(improved) and twelve contiguous islands, 
waterways, etc. The owner is, as he expresses 
it, getting on in years and thinks it would be 
well to dispose of the property, and now of- 
fers it for sale at a really low value. We say 
without hesitation whatever that this an ex- 
ceptional opportunity and this property is 
about the last obtainable on the Atlantic 
Coast that merits the attention of any gen- 
tleman seeking a special preserve or location 
for the best of shooting. 

This place, remember, was selected when 
there were many to choose from, nearly every 
one of the others having since been taken up 
by clubs and wealthy proprietors with an eye 
to securing one of the few remaining game 
shooting spots reasonably near to ‘New York. 
If the property is not sold outright a partner- 
ship would even be preferred, or the owner 
will be one of a small club of say a dozen 
members. 

This property really needs to be scen to be 
fully appreciated, as it is well nigh impossible 
to describe or allude to all its advantages. In 
the first place there is but one large sheet of 
water on the coast frequented by game that 
is healthful, and that is Core Sound,. which 
lies just below Pamlico Sound, between Capes 
Hatteras and Lookout. The reason is that 
there are no fresh water rivers flowing into 
it so its waters are salt. North of it the 
scunds receive the fresh water rivers and 
are fresh or brackish. South of Core Sound 
there is no large sheet of water on the Coast. 
Core Sound is both a winter and summer 
place. ‘There is no snowfall, the Gulf Stream 
comes within thirty miles of the coast and 
tempers the climate in winter, and as the 
coast trends west for one hundred miles 
from Cape Lookout, the summer southwest 
winds come over the ocean. The west trend 
of the Atlantic coast occurs only on Long Is- 
land and on this coast line south of Cape 
Lookout. North of Core Sound the counties 
and waters are cold and chilly in winter. 
Most of the Currituck Shooting clubs close 
by the first of February. There is apt to be 
much ice there then and nearly all game has 
gone south. 

In the Core Sound country there is goose, 
duck and English snipe shooting all winter, 
for it is the most southern large open sheet 
of water, and the game winters there. At 
times there are a great many woodcock and 
in favorable winters plenty of red heads. 
Last winter red heads could not be driven 


Ideally complete in all its appointments 


from the shooting grounds. On the afternoon 
of December 26, forty were killed from a 
blind on one of the islands belonging to this 
property, and there were several large “rafts” 
of them that remained in the neighborhood 
for two months or more, with from thirty to 
fifty thousand in a raft—very possibly more 
than that, for the rafts when flying appeared 
like a black cloud and were from a half mile 
to a mile in length. 

In favorable winters for geese all that are 
needed can be shot from the home island. 
One day last winter ten were killed in one day 
out of a flock which landed in a marsh while 
the owner and laborers were at work close 
to the house, in a field in plain view. In the 
best part of the season English snipe are very 
plentiful, flushing every few yards. 

Four miles back of the home island on the 
mainland there is an immense deer bog of 
some sixty thousand acres in extent. This 
is wild land that is scarcely hunted at all, 
and contains plenty of deer, bears, smaller 
game and some wild turkeys. 

Core Sound is as far south as yachts can 
go inland, those drawing five and one-half 
feet being able to go from New York to the 
island inland all the way. At Beaufort, N. 
C., twelve miles south, they must go on 
the ocean to Charleston. To the New Yorker 
it may be said that Core Sound is much like 
Great South Bay, Long Island, in conforma- 
tion and size. It is a perfect sheet of water 
for sailing, island locked, and has no rocks, 
further than that, no fog and no ice, and has 
Pamlico Sound and tributaries for long trips. 
The Island has a daily mail and is twelve miles 
from Beaufort, N. C., and from the railroad 
at Morehead City it is just a nice trip to town 
and return by sail. So that it is an excellent 
combination of being in touch with the world 
and yet exclusive. The mail launch runs 
from the property to Beaufort and Morehead 
City daily in two and one-half hours, the 
fare being fifty cents. The owner’s family 
and servants—all from the north,—have lived 
at the Island from January till the middle of 
August for the past twelve years, and there 
has not been a doctor’s bill to pay in all that 
time. The drinking water almost equals the 
Poland Spring water. 

The house faces just right—south, so that 
there is no sun glare at all; it has excellent 
wind break; a dense grove to the northeast 
and an open grove to the southwest, which 
mean no cold winds in winter and cool 


breezes in summer. The house has a perfect 
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situation on a bluff point, stands seventy-five 
feet from the water and fifteen feet above it, 
with trees dotted around it like a park. The 
live oaks, hollies, and youpon retain their 
green foliage all winter, while the dog-wood 
makes it a land of blossoming beauty in the 
spring. 

The “Home,” or main island, is one hun- 
dred acres in extent, just large enough to 
find easily when wanted any horses and cat- 
tle that have been turned out. The open part 
is good pasturage, and the fields of the best 
soil. The cows milk thirty to fifty quarts a 
day, and of course this yields a bountiful 
supply of butter and an unlimited supply of 
thick rich cream. Fresh eggs are never miss- 
ing, and these, with the fresh game and wa- 
ter foods, mean the best of living. There is 
no mud exposed at low tide, it being a good 
sandy bottom all around the Island, which 
extends well out into the Sound and ‘has the 
best of fishing, crabbing, oystering and clam- 
ming near it. Put out a fish net and one gets 
all the fish wanted, including shad in the 
spring. Oysters and clams are kept along- 
side the wharf for quick serving. 

Across the fifty yards of water separating 
the end of the island from the mainland there 
are eight hundred acres of marshland, much 
of it good pasturage and at times it offers 
most excellent English snipe shooting, also 
for geese and ducks. Two and one-half 
miles across the sound there are some fifteen 
hundred acres embraced in twelve islands, 
extending along four miles of the bank, the 
marsh land that separates ocean and sound. 
Much of this is good pasturage and it con- 
tains the choicest shooting grounds on the 
coast. The banks are uninhabited, and this 
section of the property contains the best game 
feeding grounds in the sound, with sloughs 
for entering and harbors to lie in. This is 
something very exceptional for the shallow 
waters where game abounds. The end of 
the “Home Island” being open, well out in 
the sound, and getting all the summer breezes, 
and there being no standing water within 
miles, it is very free from mosquitoes—some 
seasons none at all, and it is worth stating 
that the banks between Capes Hatteras and 
Lookout are the only banks along the coast 
that have no rattle-snakes. 

The owner spent several summers in and 
around Yellowstone Park, but wanting a 
sporting place nearer home, good for winter 
and summer out of door life, he explored the 
waters all along the Atlantic Coast before he 
found this island. He quickly saw its many 
advantages and obtained it, and for the past 
twelve years has been at work improving 
and getting hold of the best contiguous shoot- 
ing properties o nthe Sound. He did not see 
another place that approached it nor that he 
would live on. Speaking of the climate and 
other things, he says: 

“When we have any extreme cold weath- 
er on the sound, it is cold throughout 
the South. Our extreme cold weather comes 


across the South from the western plains. 
In the great freezes of the past few years 
the temperature was but four degrees colder 
than at Jekyll Island, Brunswick, Ga. Though 
we have no snows we have many frosty nights 
that keep our climate healthful. Many speak 
of raising game in preserves. Game cannot 
be propagated in sufficient numbers. One 
must have the natural feeding grounds and 
let the millions and millions of acres at the 
far north do the producing. Being two and 
one-half miles across the sound we are free 
from the ocean dampness. Our atmosphere 
is very dry from some cause. Scarcely enough 
rain in spring and summer to keep garden 
growing. We have no dew till after nine 
o’clock or later. Almost entirely free from 
fogs. No tramps nor thieves. Doors are 
never locked, not even our dwelling door 
when retiring for the night. Natives are 
peaceable church-going people, and very 
honest and moral. There are very few col- 
ored people. 

“The house interior is all in hard wood, 
floors, ceiling and walls, and finished in coach 
varnish, no plaster in it, nor carpets, only 
rugs. Ventilators over all windows and doors. 
Open wood fire-places for heating. 

“The stock on the island is as follows: 
twelve head Jersey cattle, three horses, twelve 
Berkshire hogs, thirty Toulouse geese, thirty 
Pekin ducks, two hundred chickens, twelve 
bronze turkeys, thirty tamed wild geese for 
decoys. Have two good barns and other 
quarters for stock. A large well-kept 
barn, work-shop, ice-house, smoke-house, 
men’s house, two large bath-houses. There 
are some twenty buildings all told. All 
are in first class order. All foundations 
brick, all fence-posts are cedar. Have spent 
so far about $20,000 in improvements. Have 
a fine garden, large strawberry bed, aspara-° 
gus bed, hot beds, etc., fine wharf, ‘all posts 
cypress and heavily coppered, derrick at end, 
iron rails and car on wharf, fine pair of ways 
for raising boats out of water. Have six 
boats: cabin sharpie yacht, forty-three feet; 
cat-boat, open cabin, twenty-two feet; cat- 
boat, open, twenty- -three feet; fishing-skiff, 
fourteen feet; towing skiff, fourteen feet ; 
sailing skiff, fourteen feet. All in good 
order.” 

We think some one of the readers of Fretp 
AND STREAM who wishes an ideal all-the-year 
round shooting estate or congenial and 
healthful home, where he can be monarch of 
his own little kingdom and enjoy nearly all 
the good things of life, will find this a rare 
opportunity. It is really too good a property 
to permit a club to own it. The price is ex- 
tremely reasonable and payment must be all 
cash as the owner does not offer it for sale be- 
cause he needs the money, or for any single 
cause of dissatisfaction. He simply wishes to 
relieve himself of the care attending its own- 
ership for the reason mentioned at the outset 
of this article. Address “Owner,” in care of 
FIELD AND STREAM Office, if interested. 
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SMALL. GAME ‘NEAR NEW YORK 
BY ORITANI 


Mention of the fact that a Hackensack 
gunner had on.the day of the recent record 
rainfall shot eighty-three rail and made high 
score for the season shows that on occasions 
a good day’s sport with the gun may still be 
obtained close to New York. During the sea- 
son other bags were made, one of sixty-six 
and another of sixty being recorded (all 
most unsportsmanlike). The day of the 
storm made it possible to go _ further 
than usual across the submerged flats and re- 
main longer on the tide so that doubtless ac- 
counted for the large kill. 

It is also well to draw attention to the 
restriction as to the limit permitted by 
the game law of New Jersey, which is thir- 
ty rail in one day or in the possession of any 
one person. This provision is most certainly 
not as well known as it should be. The facts 
as to the kills mentioned above were well 
known incidents of local life, mentioned in 
the local press, with names of those who had 
made the bags, and with no attempt at con- 
cealment or thought of having infringed the 
law. A_ reference to the September or 
Game Law number of FieEtp AND STREAM 
shows that the limit is thirty and that it is 
the only limit mentioned in the law, so that if 
one can find fifty quails in one day or kill 
twenty-five cn each of two successive days, 
he is doing what is quite lawful, while in the 
matter of rail it is illegal. Still another re- 
striction that will be difficult to enforce will 
be that of prohibiting shooting when the 
ground is covered with snow. It specifies snow 
suitable for tracking, but is it the same as 
“when snow is on the ground” which applies 
to Staten Island rabbit shooting. It looks 
as if there was too much left to the judgment 
of the man with the gun as to when he must 
leave his gun at home, unless the entire coun- 
try is snow hidden. 

These same Hackensack meadows af- 
ford sport for many who have a good knowl- 
edge of the grounds and the habits of other 


birds to be met with, but it is no longer what 
it was when Frank Forester wrote of its at- 
tractions for the gunner. In spring there are a 
few ducks, but not in numbers which would 
wareant any person going there with the ob- 
ject of making it worth his while. When the 
spring flight of snipe appears ducks are still 
about, and at the time when spring snipe 
shooting was lawful a hundred or more ducks 
might be seen circling about or making for 
other spots that might afford some respite 
from those out with guns. Wilson’s snipe 
arrive on the Meadows about the end of 
March and remain there up to the end of Ap- 
ril or beginning of May, but after this year 
are protected during that period. During the 
fall flight it is extremely difficult to get at them. 
The Meadows are then too thickly covered 
with the year’s growth. 

Still the man who knows can usually pick 
up a few birds, if the conditions are favor- 
able. Beginning above the Erie main line 
one has plenty of ground to go over till he 
reaches the flats which extend from Has- 
brouck Heights across to Little Ferry and the 
outskirts of Hackensack. One enthusiast re- 
siding in the latter “village” as a means to the 
end of covering the distances between the best 
feeding grounds with the least exertion, goes 
awheel as far as Carlstadt, and when he has 
worked his Irishmen over the best spots he 
knows of, at that point mounts the iron steed 
and makes for a new center, perhaps over 
toward Secaucus, skirting along to the west of 
the farm lands on the rising ground which 
forms an oasis amid the flat meadow and salt 
hay grounds. Here and there a bird is picked 
up, and then a move is made for a point 
further north until the Risors is reached, that 
being the flat spoken of as extending across 
to the old land-mark of Little Ferry, which 
concludes the sport on that side of the valley. 

‘On the eastern side early morning is the 
best time, for the snipe are in closer to the 
lines of railways which margin the rising 
lands leading up to Union Hill, Guttenburg 
and Fort Lee. The birds desert these resorts 
when the business of the day begins on the 
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railways; trains are rushing  citywards 
every few minutes. Up towards Leonia, and 
so on to Tea Neck and Englewood there is 
always the chance of securing snipe while they 
are on their southern journey. No one can, 
however, look for a return of the time when 
Forester recorded the making of large bags, 
for now it is the lucky, as well as the good 
shot, who can bring back a dozen as his re- 
ward for many miles of tramping in the heavy 
grounds. 

New Jersey permits woodcock shooting in 
summer during the month of July, and this is 
now the first shooting of the year across the 
Hudson, except the occasional chance at a 
wild duck, prior to the first of May. This is 
not the occasion for discussing the question 
of summer shooting, for we are giving facts 
as they exist. It is not improbable that the 
absence of spring shooting has added to the 
number of woodcock which breed in Bergen 
County, for they are undoubtedly less dis- 
turbed than was formerly the case. Still it 
takes hard work to get them and it is neces- 
sary to have some idea where a brood har- 
bors, for there is no end to the possibilities 
with only a limited amount of probability. 

During the July shooting the best grounds 
are the swampy sections and about the patches 
of woods on the heights, a good section being 
towards Lodi. When the fall flight is on, 
for which the season opens on October first, 
one must take a different line, for there are 
fewer woodcock then in the swampy spots. In 
October and till they have gone south one 
must try rising ground, and favorite spots 
are where they can get shelter and protection 
of such cover as chestnuts sprouts or white 
birch growths. At the springs also, which 
are to be found along the foot of the hills it is 
well to try with your dog, but the best success 
will be found about the chestnut sprouts or 
growths where a chestnut tree has been cut 
down. 

With November tenth, comes the man after 
quail; for grouse and wild turkey, which the 
game laws kindly allow to be shot have long 
since béen added to the has-beens in Bergen 
County. ‘Quail are not so plentiful as to war- 
rant any extensive preparations for a day’s 
sport, but they are to be found all about on 
the hills bordering the western side of the 
meadows. We know of two bevies hatched 
this spring, in quite a settled neighborhood, 
but we will give but little for their chance of 
life when the rabbiters are afield on the first 
of the month, for there will be a dozen gun- 
ners, with their motley array of dogs all over 
the field where the quail are, or were at last 
accounts. These rabbit hunters form quite a 
daily morning procession along the Heights, 
accompanied by beagles, dachshunde, setters 
or pointers. 
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OUR AMAZON RIVER EXPEDITION 


After being unfortunately compelled to 
disappoint our patrons from month to month 
with regard to the story of our Amazon River 
expedition, and after much anxiety over the 
safety of the party, it is now the occasion for 
a prolonged and genuine sigh of relief and 
satisfaction over the receipt from Mr. James 
of sufficient material to insure a continuous 
narration of the expedition’s progress through 
our pages. We regret that we failed to re- 
ceive this in time to begin it in the current 
issue, but we can assure our readers that they 
have much to look forward to for December. 
Mr. James has given us a delightfully read- 
able story, and the illustrations are of genuine 
interest. 

In the first instalment of these realistic 
experiences is unfolded the inner workings 
of the organization of a large expedition; we 
feel the pathos of three young men leaving 
home for foreign and exceedingly dangerous 
travel; we follow them in their journey over 
two oceans, and we land with them on the 
far-distant and desert Coast of Peru. 

While this story will of course be the 
leading feature of the December number, it 
will be by no means the only one. Unques- 
ticnably the greatest number of FieLtp AND 
STREAM yet published will be the holiday 
number of nineteen hundred and _ three. 
Don’t fail to get it. 


THE SPORTMAN’S PRIMER. 
No. IV.—Bear HunTING 
BY N. H. CROWELL 


Bear hunting begins at the age of four, 
when grandpa takes you upon his knee and 
talks “bear” till your hair crinkles up at 
the ends, and your eyes look like white 
China saucers, with holes in the bottoms. 
From then on you average a hundred and 
forty dead bear per day for two years 
steady. 

A bear is a big, awkward quadruped 
with a shaggy hide, powerful digestion 
and an ice-cream snout. A _ bear’s nose 
will give the baby croup at one poke, and 
two will usually throw a man into hysterics. 
A bear has a paw with which he can fan 
a fly, husk a huckleberry or bat the breath 
from a bull with equal facility. His mouth 
is richly upholstered in red, and his tongue 
is fenced in by two rows of large cream- 
colored teeth. 

The valuable things about a bear are 
his pelt, and the handicap he allows you 
in a free-for-all. A bear should never be 
assaulted with a cane or umbrella, as it 
ruins the hide for tanning purposes, and 
is also severe on the appearance of your 
remains. A nimble man might jab a foun- 


tain pen or a buttonhook into a bear’s 
eyes and then choke him to death with his 


suspenders, thereby preserving the pelt 
intact. This method, however, is obsolete 
in general practice. 

A safer way is to get a firm grip on the 
brute’s tail, wrap your legs around a stump 
and hold him till he starves to death. This 
will not injure the hide in the least and will 
give you needed exercise. Of late years 
the following unique method has been in 
vogue, and appears to strike popular favor 
in bear districts. Immediately upon sight- 
ing a bear, he is made the target for a 
large gun, shooting six lead slugs the size 
of a corncob, in as many seconds. If he 
survives the dose, locate a tall tree and 
swarm up without stonping to expectorate 
on the hands. Having retained the gun 
you will be able, along in the afternoon, to 
lay bruin low. 

Bears are fond of honey and youthful 
perk. It is considered unwise to stroll 
about their haunts laden with either of 
these commodities. 

Upon observing a bear rise up in front 
of you, looking as big as a barn, the natu- 
ral impulse is to flee. This is a mistake. 
Stand quietly until you discover his inten- 
tions, when, if they are dishonorable, you 
are at liberty to saunter away. Assume 
a fast saunter, merging quickly into a hur- 
ried stroll, increase to a sizzling gait and 
end in a pale blue streak. In this way, if 
you are a gritty character, you may beat 
him out of the state. 

Should a bear take up a position near the 
base of a tree while you are up among its 
foliage, gathering fruits or nuts, and un- 
armed, do not hoot or yell. This is an- 
noying to a sensitive bear. A better way 
is to break off a large limb, whittle it down 
to a fine point and stab the bear in the 
ear. This generally drives him off. 

Some men have walked up to a grizzly 
bear and yanked out his eyebrows—these 
men will be found leaning up against the 
bar down at the saloon. 

The writer once attended the funeral of a 
Swede who had just kicked a bear to death 
with his boots. The Swede was in three 
pieces. 

A bear’s hide makes a nice rug for the 
baby to drop molasses candy on and the 
skull is handy for papa to fall over when he 
comes home at three a. m. Bears are use- 
ful for three things: As wrestling mates 
for Italians, studies for the comic artists 
and taking the conceit out of bull dogs. 

P. S.—Never tickle a tame bear with a 
straw. 


FLORIDA 


As many of our readers will be interested 
in Florida this winter we have arranged to 
open a bureau of information regarding that 
State which will be in charge of our Mr. C. 
H. Stokes, who is thoroughly conversant with 
Ilorida affairs. This information will be 
free to subscribers of FIELD AND STREAM. 
Mr. Stokes will advise as to where it is best 
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to go for the various kinds of shooting and 
fishing or an outing of any kind. 

Where one can buy to advantage orange 
groves, vegetable farms or wild lands. Ho- 
tel property, club houses and small places 
suitable for sportsmen. Village property, 
stores, houses furnished and unfurnished for 
rent for the winter. Mr. Stokes advises us 
that he knows of two locations for physicians 
and where a complete blacksmith and wheel- 
right, a carpenter and painter, can find steady 
employment. 

This information is furnished free to sub- 
scribers of FIELD AND STREAM. Always send 
self-directed and stamped envelope and di- 
rect to C. H. Stokes, Postmaster, Mohawk, 
Lake Co., Fla. 


The California State Fish Commission has 


just completed its annual distribution of 
trout fry. A total of 5,200,000 have been 
liberated. Of this number one-tenth were 


Eastern brook trout. There were 5,000,000 
salmon eggs at Sisson hatchery on Septem- 
ber 1, and it is expected this number will be 
increased to 20,000,000 before December. This 
immense number will go to increase the 
general food supply of the State. The suc- 
cess of the commission in propagating sal- 
mon is shown by the increased pack of the 
canneries year by year, and also by the num- 
ber of pounds of salmon sold in San Fran- 
cisco at prices which place this fish at the 
disposal of the masses. 


THE MAN WITH THE READY 
TRIGGER 


There’s a fellow, in my estimation, 
Who runs in the self same track, 
And deserves the same condcmnation 
As the man with the bristly back. 


He’s the chap with the ready trigger 
Who can’t keep his gun from his face, 
And he shoots when his chance is no bigger 
Than his exceedingly small brain space. 


He cripples more birds in an hour 
Than most men kill in a day, 

And when a dog’s been in his power 
It’s hardly worth giving away. 


So discourage our erring brother 

Who can’t keep his gun from his face: 
Till he feels that to cripple another 

Would mean everlasting disgrace. 

—W. B. TALLMAN. 

When you take your camera along on your 
duck and other shooting, bear in mind that 
FIELD AND QfREAM is most anxious to get 
good photographs of “sports as they are prac- 
tised.” A lengthier explanation with sug- 
gestions, particularly of what to leave alone, 
will be found in our camera department, but 
we repeat here that illustrations of decoy 
shooting, duck-flights and such like, present 
an almost virgin field for the man with the 
camera, and one that ought to be filled. 














“INFALLIBLE” 


At Louisville, September 28th, Mr. Hood 
Waters won the Kentucky Championship at 


live birds from the 31-yard mark. 


killed 40 straight. 


Mr. Waters 


Of course, Mr. Waters shot 


“INFALLIBLE” 
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NOTES FROM SULLIVAN COUNTY, 


The season of the summer visitor having 
passed, with sharp, cool mornings and even- 
ings, we are looking forward to the shoot- 
ing season with pleasant anticipations of good 
sports, as the prospects for fair bags of game 
were never brighter. 

While this section of country may not now 
be classed as a “Sportsman’s Paradise,” there 
is probably no spot so close to the great me- 
tropolis (110 miles) where so much sport 
with gun and rod may be attained with so 
little inconvenience and expenditure of time 
and effort. Of feathered game there is abund- 
ance, and grouse may be seen and the whirr 
of their flight heard while taking a walk on 
any of the roads and about the fields and 
woods close to houses. 

Rabbits of both the gray and white vari- 
eties were never more plentiful and a num- 
ber of foxes have been seen along the public 
roads and close to farm-houses. Owing to 
the fact that the Town of Highland no longer 
pays a bounty for their destruction they are 
getting altogether too plentiful and were it 
not for the fecundity of the rabbits and -fa- 
vorable conditions for the propagation of 
our feathered game, the foxes would make 
sad depletion of our small game. 

In my opinion, and in that of intelligent 
residents of this section, hunters and farm- 
ers, there should be a bounty on that steady 
killer of small game, the fox. The other 
depredators of game, furred and feathered, 
such as the hawk, owl, weazel, mink, skunk, 
and wild-cat, will always be killed whenever 
opportunity offers, but the wily fox must be 
hunted to get him, and it is not easy work 
for man and dogs. Then, again, the good 
and staunch fox-hound, on the trail of a fox, 
“in woods which may be inhabited by deer,” 
stands a good chance of getting a bullet or 
a load of shot through him from somebody 
who does not like the dog or bears some 
grudge against his master. 

Deer are quite plentiful in this section af- 
ter protection for five years, from 1897 to 
1902, and there should be good shooting for 
the two weeks from November I to 15. 

Black bears are by no means scarce in Sul- 
livan County, also in Pike County, Pa., just 
across the Delaware River. Only a few 
weeks ago Selah Crawford, while crossing 
from his farm by a wood-road with milk for 
one of the boarding houses, had hard work 
to prevent an upset of wagon and milk-cans, 
by the fright of his horse when a black bear 
crossed the road. A few days later, the 
writer met on the road between Yulan and 
Eldred two expert woodsmen and hunters, 
Charles Sullivan and Elbert Clark, who had 
in their wagon the carcasses of two bears, 
mother and cub, respectively about 200 and 
40 pounds in weight. The cub was noticed 
in a tree by one of the young men who de- 
clared his intention of clapping his hat over 
the head of the cub and capturing it alive, 
but before he could put his little plan into 
execution, the old bear, hitherto unnoticed, 


tumbled out of the tree, growling, and in the 
mix-up and excitement it became necessary to 
kill both. 

The two skins now ornament the homes of 
two summer visitors who reside, the one in 
New York and the other in Hoboken, 'N. J. 

Oh, yes! we are looking forward to “good 
hunting,” as Kipling says in his tales of jun- 
gle folk, and visiting hunters, with clear- 
trained eyes and quick fingers need not go 
home empty-handed. 

F. D. HEYEn. 


OUR BOYS’ BUSINESS CLUB 


THIS IS ALSO MEANT FOR PARENTS WHO WANT 
TO SEE THEIR BOYS PROGRESS IN LIFE 

Have you ever found anyone who had 
other than good words to say for FIELD AND 
STREAM? 

* And did you ever stop to think that many 
of your friends have never seen the maga- 
zine? 

Every hamlet, town or city has still from 
one person to several thousand persons who 
would feel indebted to the one bringing to 
their attention the favorite publication of the 
great brotherhood ‘of American gentlemen 
sportsmen. They only await the invitation. 

We have found that in this matter of in- 
creasing our subscription list we have done 
surprisingly well by the unsolicited efforts of 
our young boy readers, who, knowing their 
fathers’ acquaintances with a taste for what 
we provide in Fretp AND STREAM, have in- 
creased our list of readers most materially, 
and with profit to themselves, for their com- 
missions are paid in cash. 

We now desire to make this work more 
general if possible, and with that end in view 
have opened a competition, with many val- 
uable prizes donated -entirely outside of the 
commission for sales and subscriptions. The 
present seems to be a most admirable time 
for inaugurating this plan, for in the Decem- 
ber issue we begin the history of our great 
Amazon Expedition, our special commission- 
er having crossed the Andes from the Pacific 
Coast side and then descended the great Am- 
azon from its source to the sea, and we 
are offering special inducements in the way 
of presenting to new subscribers some beauti- 
ful colored pictures which are admirably 
suited for home or “den” decoration. 

Some parents may not think it advisable to 
allow their boys to do this sort of business, 
but that is a mistake. Boys in their teens 
cannot do without spending money, and to 
be always giving them money to buy what 
they want, causes them to form a shiftless 
habit of hoping or waiting for the money to 
come from somewhere and spending all they 
get as soon as it is received. The best les- 
son a boy can learn is that money is the out- 
come of work and that thrift and care of 
what is earned makes his bank account grow. 
A boy who accumulates one dollar by earn- 
ing it in five cent pieces will be the one later 
on to deal in hundreds without letting them 
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MANNLICHER 


(HAENEL) REPEATING RIFLES 


are not ordinary machine-made “shooting irons.” On the contrary, they are the highest de- 
velopment of the modern high power sporting rifle, made for and used by discriminating sports- 
men who wish and can afford the best. 


Point Blank Range, 300 Yards 
Muzzle Velocity, 2000 Feet Per Second 


Penetration, Fifty inches of Pine 











Calibers: 8m]m (.315) and 9m|m (.354). Prices: $25 to $150. The proportion, balance, 
trigger pull, sights and everything is “just right.” ’7is no wonder they are used by the most 
prominent big game hunters of this and foreign countries. Send for particulars to the importer 
and United States agent: 


A. H. Funke, Dept. F._ 325 Broadway, New York 








slip through his fingers. When with his own 
earned money he buys his first rifle or shot- 
gun, a bicycle or a rowboat, he will be a 
thousand times more proud of it than if it 
had been given to him. 

Let your boys go in for clean work, it keeps 
them off the streets and away from the village 
depot and lounging places where they form 
their bad habits. Then they begin naturally 
to consort with boys of a similar mind 
and form companionships which strengthen 
their character and eventuaily make them 
clean-minded, honest, thrifty citizens. 

Remember we are submitting a purely bus- 
iness proposition to the boys, any one of 
whom should be able to dispose of the small 
number of copies he may have on trust. And 
here is another educational idea, the inculca- 
tion of promptness and honesty in business 
dealings; the carrying out of a trust. On 
our advertising pages will be found a full 
page announcement giving all necessary par- 
ticulars. We believe the readers of Fiep 
AND STREAM will welcome this suggestion, 
and do all they can to influence their boys 
to take up the good work. 

Any boy wishing to join “Our Boys’ Busi- 
ness Club” can do so by sending in his name 
and address for enrollment and we will do 
the rest. 


The recently organized Central New York 
Game and Fish Protective Association held 
its first meeting at Yates, when a permanent 
organization was effected and officers for 
the ensuing year elected as follows: Presi- 


dent, W. A. Abel; vice-president, George H. 
Mann; secretary, John S. Conway; treasurer, 
F. C. Eddy; executive committee, Charles 
H. Mowry (elected for three years), W. L. 
Barnus (elected for two years), H. E. Rob- 
bins (elected for one year), F. C. Eddy 
and W. A. Abel, ex-officio. 


“OUR FEATHERED GAME” 


Here is what “Recapper” says of this new 
book: 


1 have read most of the books devoted to fleld- 
sports and their appliances; and, also, the books 
on the natural history of foreign and American 
game, and from all of them received both pleas- 
ure and much instruction. I have even been hon- 
ored with the privilege of contributing my very 
small mite of information to one of them (Lef- 
fingwell’s “Shooting on Upland, Marsh and 
Stream’’), yet among them all, there is no such 
work as the one recently brought out under the 
title of “Our Feathered Game,”’ by Dwight W. 
Huntington. Not only is the work elegant as 
to binding, type and life-like illustrations, but, 
the matter it contains has never yet, in my judg- 
ment, been equaled. In the very first chapter on 
“Dogs and Guns,’’ you can plainly see what is 
to follow. I endorse without reservation, every 
word of this chapter, and, of the entire book. 
But, when you read the chapters on game,.and 
the habits, haunts, seasons, and the best manner 
of seeking it for sport, you forget that you are 
reading, and seem to be afield, in the forest, or 
on the marsh in company with the writer. You 
hear the rippling of the water in some hillside 
runlet, the while you watch your setter trying to 
locate the woodcock his scenting power tells 
him is close at hand, or you are careful not to 
rustle the fallen leaves too loudly as you ap- 
proach where he is at point by yonder fallen 
tree-top, lest the noise may all too soon send 
booming out the lordly ruffed grouse, or brisk 
Bob-White from the tangle of branches, 
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He takes you with him to the snipe-marsh, and 
soon you are hearing the ‘“‘scaipe-scaipe’’ of Wil- 
scnii, and doing your best to get your gun in 
line with the bird as he darts away on that 
twisting, dodging course, so interesting to the 
veteran snipe-shooter, and so discouraging to the 
beginner. Another day you are with him on the 
wide plains of the West, riding on a buck-board, 
and with the dogs a half-mile away at point on 
prairie-grouse. Then the scene changes, and hid- 
den in boat, or blind, you watch the ducks as 
they circle around before coming to your decoys, 
while high overhead you hear the “honk-e-honk”’ 
of geese, and wonder if they will come within 
gun-range. 

When we come to consider the many different 
kinds of game in our country, where to find 
them, how to get them, and lastly, though by 
no means the least important point of how to 
prevent their complete extermination; of how it 
may even be possible to increase their numbers; 
ef how we muy introduce new varieties, with- 
out, for the present, interfering with the sport 
of the genuine sportsman, then I say, Mr. Hunt- 
ington has shown us the route we must travel, 
and in a most fascinating way. Let every 
sportsman buy, read and study it well, and give 
continuous honor and praise to its author. 


Copies of this book may be secured through 
FiE_p AND STREAM. The price is $2 net, post- 
age I5 cents extra. 


“Four Boys on the Mississippi,”” by Frank B. 
Kellogg, is a good story for boys and is a con- 
tinuation of the adventures of the quartette 
whose deeds were told a year ago in “The Boy 
Duck Hunters.” This time they get a house- 
boat, have it towed three hundred miles up the 
river and float down to the original starting 
point. On the way they fish, shoot and trap 
and have a good time. There is a good bit of 
information brought out without prosing or 
sermonizing, and it is full of action and talk 
such as boys want in their books. 





The E. I. Du Pont Company, of Wilmington, 
Del., has issued an exceedingly handsome set of 
twelve sportsmen’s pictures, artistically mounted 
and admirably adapted for framing. The series 
includes the woodcock, prairie chicken, ruffed 
grouse, wild turkey, quail, jack rabbit, squirrel, 
eanvas-back, mallard, blue-wing teal, Can- 
ada goose and jack-snipe. They are prac- 
tically being given away, the only condition be- 
ing the sending twenty-four cents in stamps. If 
offered these same pictures at more than that 
for each one in any art store, they would meet 
with ready sale. Mention “Field and Stream” 
when you write, and don’t delay in sending for 
them for the demand will be enormous as 
soon as it becomes known what can be had for 
the money. 


The Forest, Fish and Game Commission of 
New York has recently issued two very im- 
portant publications. The larger is entitled, 
“The Food and Game Fishes of New York: 
Notes on Their Common Names, Distribution, 
Habits and Mode of Capture,” and the author is 
Tarleton H. Bean, M.S., M.D. How high Dr. 
Bean ranks is well shown by his being appointed 
Chief in the Department of Fish and Game, for 
the St. Louis World’s Fair. The value of this 
special reprint of the fish section of the Seventh 
Report of the Forest, Fish and Game Associa- 
tion, cannot be too highly estimated. It is real- 
ly the only thing of its kind so far as the fishes 
of this State are concerned, and in all 149 
species are mentioned and fully described as to 
name, size. color, shape and all characteristics. 
Where each is caught and when, together with 
much valuable information in condensed form. 
It is also illustrated with nine beautifully col- 
ored plates and one hundred and thirty-two text 
plates, making it a handsome as well as sound 
practical work. 

The second publication {is also from the same 
onnual report and is entitled “The Economic 
Value of Birds to the State,” by Frank M. 
Chapman, Associate Curator of Mammalogy and 


Ornithology in the American Museum of Natural 
History. The index is the best guide as to the 
scope of this work and it is as follows:—The 
Bird and the State; What the Bird does for 
the State, for the Forester, the Fruit Grower, 
the Farmer and the Citizen; What the State 
does for the Bird, and what it should do; How 
i Bird's Value to Man is Ascertained, and final, 
ly, Statistics of Food Habits. The latter section 
is the most important, and also occupies the 
major place. The birds are treated individually 
and their food named. In the case of birds 
under the common ban of the farmer or fruit 
grower the statistics are given much fuller as 
the result of examining the contents of hun- 
dreds of stomachs. This book is also illustrated 
with twelve full page plates in color. 

We still have a few of the tapestries on hand 
that we have been offering for sale. They are 
good ones and at very reasonable prices, and are 
elegant for home decoration purposes. 


Convenience in a ‘guide’? means everything, 
and it is the handy book of reference that fills 
the long-felt want. That is the great thing in 
“Field and Stream’s” ‘Game Laws Ready Ref- 
&rence Guide.” Under each State you get in one 
paragraph the period during which you can 
shoot each variety of game and this is followed 
by a second, telling you what you must not do. 
Thus in from ten to thirty lines, you get what 
you must read pages In other guides to find out. 
The camping hints are great. This is another 
boiling down of no end of suggestions. The 
writers of these hints are men who have lived 
in the open many a time and oft and their sug- 
gestions are from their own experience and 
cover quick cabin or shelter building, the tent 
and its contents, cooking in all its variety, and 
a thousand and one things any of which may 
crop up while camping and need to be done 
properly. 





We have received a note from a valued sub- 
scriber in Michigan who had just arrived at 
Houghton Lake, Roscommon County, Mich., in 
which he says the ducks were then coming in 
by the thousand, mostly mallards. He adds 
that the country is full of birds, also deer, and 
that he purposed going to the lake outlet on 
the following day for ducks, and while there, 
would have a try for a black bear, as bears are 
overrunning that section of the State. It Its 
a great game country, and a fine large lake, 
quite isolated. 

Col. Ben. Miles, of Brownsville, Tenn., in 
sending an article on his last wild pigeon shoot 
in that State, has good words to say of “Field 
end Stream,” and its great advance during the 
past year or two. He is specially gratified that 
bis old shooting companion, Mr. Hough, who 
for years wrote so entertainingly in “‘Forest and 
Stream,”’ is so shortly to become editorially 
connected with this magazine and that another 
ene he has met, El Comancho, still continues 
“his entertaining writing.”’ 





We annually have to supply an enormous de- 
mand for sportsmen’s books when it comes 
near holiday time, and this year we publish a 
book announcement a little earlier. You will 
find in this issue a page of books which we can 
supply and which are specially selected as suit- 
able for sportsmen. You cannot make a more 
pleasing gift to husband, son or friend than a 
book treating of a sport in which he is interest- 
ed. If a man cannot get these books as gifts 
be can always buy them himself so the book 
page is open to all. 





For two dollars we will send you “Field and 
Stream” for a year and a pair of the new and 
original “Hit and Miss” duck shooting pictures 
in water color, shown on page 4, worth six dol- 
lars in any art store. Very catchy and worthy 
of the choicest place in your den. 





Any sportsman wanting a genuinely good 
pointer, handsome in appearance, of the highest 
breeding and thoroughly trained, should read 
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YOUR MONEY BACK 
IF YOU ARE NOT SATISFIED. 


ae 
3 
V 
V 
V 
V . DO YOU SUPPOSE that a company with a capital of $500,000.00 paid 
4 in full, and the proud reputation of 37 years of continuous success, would 
VY make such an offer and not carry it out to the letter? 
> DO YOU SUPPOSE we would injure our standing with the public and 
V/ our chance, of still greater success by failing to fulfil our offer? 
. DO YOU SUPPOSE we would make such an offer if we did not have 
V/ the utmost confidence in the satisfying quality of our goods? 
V/ WE KNOW we can please you and save you money, for HAYNER 
WHISKEY goes direct from our own distillery to you, with all its original 
V/ strength, richness and flavor, carries a UNITED STATES REGIS- 
4 TERED DISTILLER’S GUARANTEE of PURITY and AGE and saves 
V you the big profits of the dealers. That’s why it’s best for medicinal pur- 
e4 poses and preferred for other uses. That’s why we are regularly supplying 
V half a million satisfied customers. That’s why YOU should try it. Your 
V7] money back if you’re not satisfied. 
V 
V/ 


KLEE 





HAYNER 
WHISKEY 


FULL QUARTS $9.20 4 








EXPRESS CHARGES PAID BY US. vA 


We will send you FOUR FULL QUARTS of HAYNER SEVEN-YEAR-OLD 
RYE for $3.20, and we will pay the express charges. When you re- 
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as good as you ever drank or can buy from anybody else at any price, 
you may send it back at our expense and your $3.20 will be returned to 
you by next mail. How could an offer be fairer? We stand all 
the expense, if the goods do not please you. Won’t you let send y 
you atrial order? We ship in a plain sealed case; no marks or a b> 


brands to even suggest contents. es 


Orders for Ariz., Cal., Col., Idado. Mont., Nev., N. Mex,, Ore., Utah, Wash.,or Wyo., must be 
on the basis of 4 Quarts for $4. oo by Express Prepaid or 20 Quarts for $16.00 by Freight Prepaid. 


ESTABLISHED THE HAYNER DISTILLING COMPANY, — pvsTitueny, 


DAYTON, OHIO. ST. LOUIS, MO. ST. PAUL, MINN. ATLANTA, GA. 
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the notice in the Kennel Department headed, 
“Pointers of Class.” 

“The ‘know how’—what to take, what to leave 
~—has all to do With the comfort and pleasure of 
an outing expedition.”” No truer words were 
ever written,.so if you are going to the woods 
or to the ducking grounds, send to Abercrombie 
& Fitch for their catalogue ‘“‘S,’’ addressing your 
letter to 314, 316 Broadway, New York. 

At the tournament held in the South End Gun 
Club grounds of Reading, Pa., Mr. Lee Wertz 
broke 183 out of 190 targets, with a straight run 
of 86, shooting 26 grains of ‘‘Infallible’’ powder. 
Mr. Wertz is an amateur, and this certainly is 
a remarkable score. 

There is a change in this month’s advertise- 
ment of the J, Stevens Arms & Tool Company, 
of Chicopee Falls, Mass., to which we direct at- 
tention. This: firm issues a superb catalogue 
well illustrated, of their large line of firearms 
and sportsmen’s goods. Be sure and send two 
cents for the new puzzle, which is a good one, 
and mention “Field and Stream.” 





The Boston garter is the one to buy for men. 
It lies flat and there is no rust. Address Geo. 
Frost Co., Boston, Mass. 

Strader & Son is a firm that has enjoyed a 
country-wide reputation for years for producing 
one of the very best brands of Kentucky whis- 
key. Their specialty is ‘Old Barton,’’ which 
is sold only. in wire-netted bottles filled and 
sealed at the distillery. Address R. 8. Strader 
& Son, Lexington, Ky. 


Many of our best large game shots speak in 
the highest terms of the Mannlicher repeating 
rifle. Its flat trajectory and the penetrating 
power of the bullet make it one of the most effi- 
cient Of weapons. The prices are moderate for 
such a well tested rifle. Address A. H. Funke, 
Dept. F., 325 Broadway, New York. 

The Hayner Distillery Company pays express 
charges on any order even it is no more than one 
quart of their celebrated seven-year-old rye 
whiskey. It is cheaper to order four bottles. 
Address the company at Dayton or Troy, Ohio, 
St. Louis, Mo., St. Paul, Minn., or Atlanta, Ga. 





Loftis Bros. & Co., of Chicago, Ill., do the 
lyrgest diamond business of any firm in the 
United States, and mainly on the Loftis System 
of easy payments. To obtain particulars of how 
it works, address Loftis Bros. & Co., Dept. 
K-1091, 92 to 98 State St., Chicago, Il. 


The Knickerbocker Waterproof Hunting boot 
is built upon a principle that makes it absolute- 
ly what it is claimed to be. If you turn to 
the advertisement you will see why it must be 
waterproof. It has the broad toe and deep flat 
heel which mean comfort to the wearer. It is 
made by E. W. Burt & Co., Lynn, Mass., who 
do a large mail order business in this particu- 
lar line. 

H. & R. are familiar initials to all acquainted 
with the gun trade. The firm is Harrington & 
Richardson Arms Co., Dept. B., Worcester, 
Mass., and before buying your gun send to that 
address for the illustrated free catalogue of 
guns, revolvers and accessories. 

A sportsman’s favorite gun cabinet is just the 
thing for a Christmas gift. Extra size, 37 in. 
wide, $33, smaller are cheaper and all beautiful- 
ly finished in oak or imitation mahogany. Send 
stamp for catalogue to West End Furniture Co., 
Williamsport, Pa. 


Siegel Cooper Co. is not merely a ‘dry goods 
store’ as many may imagine, but a veritable 
provider for all. One of the best departments is 
for sporting goods, and in it you can get every- 


thing for every kind of sport. This firm does 
probably the largest mail order business of any 
store in New York, so write about what you 
want and you will get an immediate reply full 
of information. Address Siegel Cooper Co., 
Sixth Ave. and 18th St., New York. 

A particularly fine specimen of elk head, su- 
perbly mounted. In fact one of the best an- 
tlered heads ever seen, is offered for sale for 
three hundred dollars. Also two mountain sheep 
leads from Alaska, very good ones, at seventy- 
five dollars each. These make most desirable 
and handsome holiday gifts, and further infor- 
mation can be obtained by addressing ‘‘C,’’ care 
of “Field and Stream.” 





Holiday gifts are hard to choose in mary 
cases, particularly for the men folks, or be- 
tween themselves. If they go in for out of door 
sports why not buy an original painting or 
drawing of some fish or game scene? Nothing 
is more pleasing and it lasts, and besides that 
all can enjoy looking at it on the walls of the 
home. We have a few of Driscole’s superb 
fish pictures in oil. 





We call attention to the photograph of a deer 
in this issue, the one taken by Mr. Josef 
Brunner, in Montana. He writes as follows: ‘‘Is 
it a gazelle or a white-tail fawn? I have puz- 
zled over it for three weeks, ever since I first 
saw it. The photo does not show every fea- 
iure, but the tail seems to be at least two or 
three inches shorter than white-tailed deer, and 
is unusually dark on the upper side. What is 
the exact difference between gazelle and white- 
tail deer? Bucks I can distinguish between, but 
I will not shoot a doe to find out.” 

The modern hotel is a vastly different affair 
from the inn of days of yore, or even of late 
times. The Hotel Chamberlain at Fortress Mon- 
roe, Va., for instance, has a game preserve of 
ten thousand acres for the use of guests. Set- 
ters and pointers are kept in the kennels and 
beagles for rabbiting. There are men ready and 
competent to accompany sportsmen who go 
shooting on the reserved lands or for rail on 
the tide. The terms for these opportunities are 
very moderate and can be obtained upon appli- 
cation to Geo. F. Adams, Mgr., Fortress Mon- 
roe, Va., who will, upon application, forward a 
neat and well illustrated booklet containing ev- 
ery information necessary on the subject. Kind- 
ly mention ‘Field and Stream.’’ 





Secretary A. S. Jones, of the National Rifle 
Association, announces that Dr. W. G. Hudson 
won the Laflin & Rand “aggregate A’”’ special 
prize, which goes to the competitor making 
the highest aggregate total of their best scores 
in each of the following matches: All Comers, 
Hayes, Gen. E. P. Meany, and trophy match 
of the New Jersey State Rifle Association; and 
Members Match of the National Rifle Associa- 
tion. Dr. Hudson made the total of 263 out of 
a possible 270 in these matches. He shot Peters 
.40 caliber government smokeless ammunition, 
which is loaded with the new bullet worked out 
by the expert riflemen at Sea Girt. 





Very few even of the positive essentials for the 
man who goes to the woods has earned the repu- 
tation that is conceded as the due of Marble’s 
Safety Pocket Axe. This is owing to its merit, 
for you cannot fool all of the people all the time 
on axes. Ask for catalogue ‘‘C’’ when you write 
the Marble Safety Axe Co., and you will get the 
one you want, 





The next annual meeting of the New York 
State Fish, Game and Forest League will be 
held at Syracuse on December 10. President 
Lawrence has issued a circular letter of appeal 
to all sportsmen to support the association in 
its efforts to secure and enforce good game 
laws. The Secretary is Ernest G. Gould, Seneca 
Falls, N. Y. 
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¢ DIAMONDS 


ON CREDIT 


under the LOFTIS 
Diamonds on Credit 3¥s7inen 
that any person of honest intentions, no matter how 
far away they may live, may open a Confidential 
Charge Account for a Diamond, Watch or other 
valuable article of jewelry, and pay the same in a 
series of easy monthly payments. 

Write today for our beautiful- 

How To Do It. ly illustrated Catalogue, and 
from it select any article that you would like to wear or 
own; or, perhaps use as agiftto a loved one. We will 
send your selection on approval to your home, place of 
of business or express office as you prefer. Examine it 
as leisurely and as carefully as you wish; then, if it is 
all that you anticipated, and the best value you ever 
saw for the money asked—pay one-fifth of the priceand 
keep it. The balance you may send us in eight equal 
monthly payments. 

if you decide not to 
On the Other Hand, #67" Xcienet’ 
the article to us at our expense. Whether you buy or 
not, we pay all express and other charges—you pay noth- 
ing, neither do you assume any risk or obligation what- 
ever. We submit our goods on their merits, with abso- 
lute confidence that their quality,low price and our easy 
terms of pay will ¢ d your favor. Weask 
but one opportunity for adding your name to the largest 
list of pleased customers with which a Diamond house 
was ever honored. 





To the Cash Buyer of Diamonds, 











We are the Largest House 
in the Diamond business. We are also one of the 
oldest—Est. 1858. We referto any bank in America— 
ask your local bank how we stand in the business 
world. They will refer to their Commercial Agency 
books and tell you that we stand very high, and that 
our representations may be accepted without question. 
thr iven 
Our Guarantee Certificate, “3 
every Diamond, is the broadest and strongest ever 
issued by a responsible concern. Further, we give the 
ad guarantee of complete satisfaction to qvery 
purchaser Our exchange system is the most libera 
ever devised, for it permits you to return any Diamond 
bought of us, and get the full amouut paid in «exchange 
for other goods or a larger Diamond. 
will not be 
Your Christmas P a 
you have looked thro our Catalogue, and cone 
sidered what you can do in gift-making in conjunction 
with the LOFTIS SYSTEM. The $5.00 whic 
you might pay for something cheap and trashy, wi 
make the first payment on, and put you in_immee 
diate p ion of a splendid D d or Watch, 
You can thus make gifts that are commensurate with, 
and appropriate to the circumstances, without any cone 
siderable initial outlay. There can be no more favors 
able time than the present for buying a Diamond. 
Prices are advancing steadily and a profit of 15 or 20 
per cent within a year seems assured. Dealers gener- 
ally agree in this prediction, 





we have a proposition to make which is thoroughly 
characteristic of our house. It is aothing less thana 


written agreement to return all that they pay for a Diamond—less ten per cent, at any time within one year, 
Thus, one might wear a fifty dollar Diamond for a whole year, then send it back and get $45.00, making the cost 


of wearing the Diamond less than ten cents per week. 


Write to-day 





LOFTIS BROS. @. CO. 


r Diamonds—Watches—Jewelry 
for catalogue pegs M109 92 to 98 State St., Chicago, II. 









































































PLEASE SAY YOU SAW IT IN “FIELD AND STREAM” 


AUSTIN CARTRIDGES 


An entirely new and improved line of shot gun 
ammunition 


NOT MADE BY A TRUST 


We believe all Independent American Sportsmen will hail 
this announcement with delight 


Our Success Means. Your Future Gain 


Send for particulars. These Cartridges are loaded with our well known Brands of 
Black and Smokeless powder 


Austin Cartridge Co., Cleveland, Ohio 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
Security Building, St. Louis, Mo. 35 W. Second St., Cincinnati, O. 
72 W. Congress St., Detroit, Mich. 130 Hanover St., Baltimore, Md. 
321 South Fifth St., Springfield, II. 











For fifty years the Oneida Community has plan to follow the men who have to make a liv- 
been making steel traps, and what they have ing at any game in life. Peters’ cartridges were 
turned out has made their traps the standard also very much in evidence at the recent Sea 
of excellence. They are made in eleven sizes Girt rifle shooting, and many of the leading 
and to know what to get, send for the illustrated competitions were won by men using them. The 


catalogue. Address Oneida Community, Ltd., firm issues several very useful books for sports- 
Kenwood, Madison Co., N. Y. If you want a men, Which may be obtained free by addressing 
good practical work on trapping send twenty- Peters Cartridge Co., Cincinnati, O. 

five cents for the Trapper’s Guide. Mention —_—— 

“Field and Stream.” The Goerz lens is one that stands at the head 





of the list for the best class of photographic 
The Austin Cartridges have for years enjoyed work. For the fastest instantaneous exposures 


a great and well-earned reputation for reliabil- it is an essential] to have a Goerz or you cannot 
ity. The firm has recently brought out an en- do the best work. The extra rapid Apo-chro 


tirely new line of goods, particulars of which matic, type B., works at F. 4.5. No wonder it 
can be obtained upon application to Austin Car- does the work. A large catalogue is issued by 
tridge Co., Cleveland, O. this firm, which can be obtained upon applica- 
— tion to P. Goerz Optical Works, 52 Union 
For some time we have heard of the New Square, New York. 
Parker Ejector, and now it is out. Parker 
Brothers need no introduction to the American We drew attention a month ago to the picture 
public. When we were boys, ‘‘merry, merry “In Camp,” a copyright reproduction by Fred- 
boys,’’ as the old song had it, the word ‘‘Parker’’ eric Glassup, of ‘the original drawing by Ray 
meant a gun, and gun meant ‘Parker’’—what Brown, which is to be had for ten cents by ad- 
the dictionary has it as synonymous. What may cressing Frederic Glassup, 126 Bleeker St., New 
perhaps have held the new gun back, if at all, York. It is a splendid picture in four colors on 
is that this firm never leaves anything for the heavy paper, and has no advertisement on it, al- 
public to experiment with and find out if it will though issued by the agent of Dewar’s well 
do or not. They do that for themselves and known Scotch whiskey. 
when it comes out it is right and fitted to form 





part of “Old Reliable.’’ You will find all about The linen mesh underwear is the most comfort- 
the new ejector in the new catalogue which you’ able material any one can get to wear next the 
can get by addressing Parker Brothers, at Meri- skin. Try it and you will agree with us on 
den, Conn. that point. You will get a booklet for the ask- 





ing by writing to the Deimel Linen-Mesh Co. 
There are some questionable Mausers on the (Dept. H. B., 65), 491 Broadway, New York. 
market, and that is sufficient to prove the good panaaaties 
of the genuine article, for no one infringes on There are forty-five styles in the Wing piano, 
any but the reputable makers’ goods. Von _ go you are bound to be satisfied in that direction. 
Lengerke & Detmold are the sole agents for the As for the rest, it is Sold by the manufacturers, 
genuine Mauser rifle and automatie pistol. They at the wholesale factory price. You can have 
also handle the Francotte as a high class gun, it on the instalment plan and on twenty days’ 
and for a sound, serviceable article, try the trial to begin with. Before doing anything else 
Knockahout, a good gun for the money. Write write for “The Book of Complete Information 
to the firm at 318 Broadway, New York. about Pianos.” ..It is a book, not a pamphlet or 
mire piain catalogue, and it costs you-nothing but the 
A very large number of the professional shots asking. Address Wing & Son, 419, 421 West 
use Peters’ cartridges, and it is a pretty safe Thirteenth St, New. York. 
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SALE, WANT AND EXCHANGE LINER 


GREAT BARGAIN in fine up-to-date ejector gun, best 
Smestonn make. Address opportunity, care FIELD AND 
M. 





Advertisements under this head are 8 cents per 
word per insertion, payable strictly in advance. 
Numbers and initials count as words. 


Joe Cyrano, F. D. 8. B., 3849, by King Cyrano 
1991, he by Jingo ex Kate Kent: Dam Nellie 
W. by Beauvoir ex Nellie Elzada; Courtesan by 
Brady 22163 by Duke W. ex Courtesan; Duke 
Ossian ex Hops Il. Joe Cyrano was whelped 
ticked Dog. ard broke, fast and game. He 
May 26, 1902. Medium sized white liver and 
has never been hunted over, ‘but Is a great bird 
finder, not gun shy and has great endurance; 
fifteen months old, a promising winner on bench 
or field trials. $100. Address, H. P. D., care 
Field and Stream office. 


FOR SALE—Very cheap, young English Point- 
ers, finest breeding. . Thivierge, Rouses 

Point, N. Y. 

FOR SALE—Two Beagle Hounds, trained, $15 
each; also pups, three months, $5.00 each. A. 

P. Jorgenson, Keystone, Minn. 














GUNS, Rifles, Cameras, Dogs and all Sports- 
man’s Goods, wanted and for sale and ex- 

change. 5c. stamps or coin full information. 

Spertsman’s Hxchange, Little Falls, N. Y 


SPLENDID POINTER. FOR SALB. 


A “picture” dog. gone broken, one 
whole year in trainer’s hands. ind, obedient, 
a whirlwind to go, steady to shot and wing, 
comes: in at accidental finsh. The best and 
handsomest dog I ever owned. Black and 
white; coat like satin, .~y good for bench or 
field trial. First check for $300 takes him. Ad- 
dress B., care Field and Stream Kennel Editor. 


FOR SALE—Two Boston terrier pups left out 

of seven. Whelped July 10. Sired by Cham- 
pion Patson, 50473, the best dog in Boston, dam 
by Popular Clover. Good head, nice brindle 
with even white markings. Will ship on exam- 
ination or send photograph. Male $50. Female 
$35. First check takes them. Address, Sam 
Ross, Rumford Falls, Maine. 


IF YOU ARE INTERESTED in English setters, 

and want one of the handsomest, best-bred 
puppies of the year, bred from Ch. Sport’s Boy, 
and a Count Danstone bitch, write for pedigree 
and picture to James A. Long, Maple City Ken- 
nels, Adrian, Mich. 


ENGLISH SETTERS for sale. Princess May 
Gladstone and three of her nicely-marked pup- 
pies by Rigo’s Spot. Price $50; or will sell the 
lady, which is two years old and broken, for 
Male puppies $15; female $10. Address 
George F. Burwell, Espyville, Pa. 














DECOY DUCKS—Send stamp for price list of the stand- 
ard yoy the finest in the world. G. W. Stevens, Weeds- 
port, N. Y. P. O. Box 114. 


TRAINED FERRETS $3. pairs $5. Nelson Bros, Lon- 





don, Penna. 


FOR SALE—Fox Squirrels, selected specimens i: 
Bair. Flying squirrels, cute and odd, pair. Ste 
livery guaranteed. E F. Pope, Colmes efi, Tex. 


Gentleman’s and lady’s very latest and finest 
chainless bicycles with cushion frame, new; als a 
tandem for lady and gentleman (lady in front) oi 
same make but used some. Address Cycler, F1KLD 
AND STREAM. 


FOR SALE—Cocker spaniel brood bitch. Reg- 
istered. Irv. E. Wilson, Montpelier, tnd. 

















WANTED—To mount your hunting trophies. 
Our art In taxidermy has a world-wide reputa- 
tion. Game heads, fur rugs, etc., for sale. 
Prof. Gus Stainsky, Colorado Springs, Colo. 


FOR SALE—Canvas Folding Boat, also steamer 

ticket to Cuba and other Southern poluts and 
return. Address J. C. H., care Figiw anv 
Stream Office. 


CAMBERAS—AIll makes, newest models, factory 
price. Write G. E. Grahn, Manufacturer's 
Agent, 1247 Cornell Ave., Indianapolis. 


COCKER SPANIELS—Red and black pups and 

prize winning bitches in whelp to Champion 
Perfection, the best red dog in America. er- 
fection at stud, $15.00. Picture and stud card 
on application. Ecilpse Kennels, Franklin. Pa. 


LIVE MOOSE WANTED —for propagating pur- 
poses; male or female. State your lowest price. 
J. T. Benson, Auburndale, Mass. 


FOR SALE—Several fine tapestries at half price. 
Something nice for home decoration. Address 
W. C. H., care FIELD AND STREAM. 


FOR SALE—Pheasants, adult and young Gold- 
en, yeuss Silver, young Lady-Amherst, and 

Ragite pheasants. Apply Dr. Niven, London, 
ntario. 


MARINE SHELLS AND CURIOS—My Illustrat- 

ed catalogue and a showy shell mailed for 10c. 
Collections of choice shells from 25c to $1. Send 
for lists. J. H. Holmes, Dunedin, Fla 


COCKER SPANIELS—Red and black puppies, 
at reasonable prices; imported cockers at stud. 
Oll City Kennels, Oil City, Penn. 


FOR SALE—Litter pointer puppies, finest breed- 
ing, whelped June 1; $25, either sex. Ed. F. 
Haberlin, McPherson, Kansas. 
































WANTED TO EXCHANGE—A beagle hound 
for a black and white pointer pup. A. P. 
Jorgensen, Keystone, Minn. 


POINTERS—Good ones, puppies and young 
stock. F. L. Bill, Osterville, Mass. 


$18.00 buys my Al-Vista Panoramic Camera. 
New August 1. Perfect condition. Cost $25.00. 
Takes picture 4 x 4, 4 x 6, 4x 8,4 x 10, or 4x 
12, as desired. A wonder for close work as 
well as for landscapes. Will send sample pic- 
tures of different lengths to anyone interested. 
This is a grand chance to get the best swing- 
lens camera made at a low figure. Address R. 
W. Rhodes, Lancaster, New Hampshire. 


FOR SALE—Three live red foxes, about full 
grown. Gilford B. Knapp, Springdale, Conn. 


FOR SALE—Indian relics, ancient stone and 
copper and modern beaded specimens. N. B. 
Carter, Elkhorn, Wis. 


WANTED-—To get in with some taxider- 
| ame — the art. Write J. M. Mayers, North 
nD , * 

















FOR SALE—Two shares in Club owning the best 

Wild Fowl shooting grounds on the North Car- 
olina Coast. For particulars, address BE. 8. Gay- 
lord, 68 Trumbull St., New Haven, Conn. 


FOR SALE—Breeder of French Bull Dogs, dog 

and bitch of small size, fully grown, straight 
ears, from prize-winning stock. Albouis, 22 Rue 
des Gobelins, Paris, France. 


FOR SALB—Chesapeake puppies entitled to reg- 
istry. J. G. Mo Easton, Md. 


GREAT BARGAIN—Fine pointer bitch, four 
years old. Has bad three years handling. Wil 
sell for $15.00. J. L, King, Salem, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—Extra fine mounted elk head, 
$300.00; also a pair of Alaskan mountain sheep 
heads, $75.00 each. Address Field and Stream 
office. 


FOR SALE-—Irish water spaniel dog, good 
retriever; Irish water spaniel pups, four months; 
Chesapeake Bay pups, whelped August, 1903, 
rize-winning stock, best of pedigree. Edward 
Eamunds, 1143 Randolph Street, St. Paul, Minn 
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TERRIERS 


IRISH 





WINNING TERRIERS AT STUD 


SCOTTISH ( CH. SANDOWN GARNET, 73253 by Clydeford Rebel ex Glory. Fee. $25.00 
SANDOWN LAIRD, 68702, by Clydeford Nero ex Revel. Fee $20.00 
BRANDYWINE JOCK, 68988, by Heather Bob ex Heather Daisy. Fee $20.00 

WELSH { BRYNHIR BARTER. 74082, by Brynhir Banner ex Brynhir Burnish. 'Fee. $20.00, 

RAYNHAM, SPALPEEN 68338, by Breda Sporter ex Teazah. Fee, $20.00 


SANDOWN & RAYNHAM KENNELS - - Elmsford, N. Y. 











CEDAR KENNELS 


SALESROOM: 
113 WEST 37th STREET 
NEW YORK CITY . 
Country Kennels: Maspeth, Cong Island 
Cable Address: ‘‘Peceder,’’ New York, 
Telephone 6755-38th St. 


Largest importers and breeders of 
thoroughbred dogs, from massive 
great Danes to tiniest Toy Spaniels. 

Breeding and Boarding Estab- 
lishment, Maspeth, Long Island. ~ 
_ Out-of-town orders faithfully 
attended to. 





FOR SALE 
ST, BERNARDS 

BULL TERRIERS 
COCKER SPANIELS 


Our entire stock of Stud Dogs, Brood Bitches, and 
Puppies at very reasonable prices. 
This offers a rare ye ene | to any one wishing 
to secure highly bred stock. Dogs from these 
Kennels have won highest honors at leading 
American and Canadian Shows. 


BAY VIEW KENNELS 
TRENTON, ONT., CANAD }. 


é 











BEN F. LEWIS 
Boarding Kennels 


Professional Bench Show Handler. Dogs Boarded, 
put im Condition, and Handled at Shows. Address as 


LANSDOWNE. PA. 


LEEDS 
KENNELS 2 oxxor ro 


Dogs boarded and conditioned for shows, 





Devon, Pa. 





For Sale: Fifty Bull Terriers 
and Boston Terriers 


All ages and sexes, some winners, all will make 
winners and well werth tke attention of any one 
desiring the best. Dogs from my kennels have won 
over 1,400 prizes in the last few years. Commissions 
tor all breeds of dogs executed and satisfaction me 
anteed. Best of references. Look me up. Address: 


FRANK F. DOLE. New Haven. Conn. 








Swiss Mountain Kennels 
FIELD SPANIELS, COCKER SPANIELS, TOY 
SPANIELS, POMERANIANS 


Our catalogue, illustrated with half-tone pictures of i: « 
vidual dogs, views of the kennels, etc. 20 cents 
PENN 


GERMANTOWN, PHILADELPHIA - - 





Dealers and Importers of 


HIGH CLASS DOGS 


PUPPIES OF ALL BREEDS 


PENN SQUARE Frank P. Smith 
KENNEL Prop., Phila., Pa. 


WENTWORTH BRANT. Fee $15. 

Sire of the winners Wentworth Vixen and 
Lady Loo, Jr. 

Brood bitches include Millstone Venus and 
Wentworth Hugnette. Young and matured 
stock for sale. For half-tone, kennel address, 
etc., apply 
JNO. W. BRITTON Il, 48 W. 59th St.,NEW YORK 














Everything About Dogs 


Al. G. Eberhard t’s second edi- 
tion of “Everything About 
Dogs’’ is now out. No dog 








out it. 


old age—and you bury it in your yard. 
150 diseases treated, many valuable prescriptions, and advice given pertaining to the dog’s 

welfare, not contained in ony 

Postpaid. Send orders to FI 


It tells you how to properly care for a dog—from its birth—through life—till it dies from 


dog book yet published. 
LD AND STREAM OFFICE, 35 West 21st St., New York. 


owner can afford to be with- 





Nearly 300 pages. Paper, 60c. Cloth, $1. 
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MELLIN STEVENS 
(Formerly of Crosswick Kennel) 


AIREDALE TERRIERS 








AT STUD—Spingfield Monarch, winner in aren, six firsts and four seconds. 











By Rock Salt. ex Nell...... ..... ed bshtare poh Wipa BIS ale Fee $20.00 
Also Champion Clomnel Monerch’s Pups For Sale 
Dogs Boarded, Conditioned and Handled at all Shows. WN, PA. 
BALMORAL COLLIE KENNELS 
BALMORAL a SAVI a al U RST MILTON 
K. C. 8. B., 66983. July 28, 1900, 
Asire. Ch. Parbold amy - : Parbold Prim. MASS. 
This dog oy ust_ impo 


«~ is —* doubt the 
highest bred d in Canada ee and _ is an ideal 
specimen of Bm a stud Collie should be. He is a bright 
golden sable, with white collar, oiee and front, large 
size, with grand body and s igree contains 
the comminal blood. of nearly “all the past champions. 
He is a winner of over 40 prizes and specials, 


BALMORAL BARON 
K. Born September 20th 1903. 
Sire, “ Princes ‘Clinker ” Dam, Old Hall Muriel” 
This bandsome young dog is a beautifully marked 
tricolor, with deep white collar and front. He hasa 
coat of the proper texture, a perfect head with 
small ears, piaced well back, and correctly carried. 
He is well set up and of good size, plenty of bone, 
and for excellence of outline he cannot be surpassed. 
His p-digree contains in direct line most of the past 
and Present pillars of the Stud Book and he cannot 
fail t» have a brilliant future before mm, both on 
the bench and at stud. 


HAR-LEIGH KENNELS ~ 








Imported French Bull at Stud 
Fee, $20 


Dick de la Mare II. 


First Novice, First Limit, First Open, First 
Winner’s at Boston, 1902. 





WALTER H. HANLEY 
35 Jackson St. PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


AT Stud— The Sensational COLLIE 


HEACHAM GALOPIN 


A winner of over one hundred firsts, two 
aes, om the sire of the rei ning Col- 

Europe, Wishaw Clinker, besides a 
host of others. , further particulars, address 


RAVENSWOOD COLLIE KENNEL 
D. BH. Gardner, Prop., 
530 Grace St., Chicago, Ills. 


Collie at Stud and Puppies tor Sale 











arsed Ohio Hope Fee, sie 


oF ch. Balgreggie Hope, ex-ch. Parkhill Pinnacle, sire 
Salvation Lass, winner of the year in America 
Puppies from es for sale. 


M. D. COHANNAN, Columbus, O. 
at Stud—Imported English Buildog 


CHESHIRE CHEESE 


E. K. C., 51221. 
. ummy, winner of first gions in Englance 
assington Dora, This dog has four champions 
dou. up in his pedigree; weight, 40 Ibs., dark brindle, 
nd head, with good layback and correct rose eurs. 
ee $15.00, "Two served for $25.00. 


MR. C. S. LITTLE 
Highland Kennels, . Lewell, Mass. 








KENNELS 


P. O. Address, Mattapan, Mass. 
AIREDALES TO WIN AND WORK 
At Stud. CHAMPION THE NEW KING 
[65826] Winner of many firsts and specials in England 
and America, and has produced some grand puppies tak- 
ing prizes for best American bred, 
Punpies from Crown Duchess, Clonmel 
Majesty and other choice bitches. 





THE GREAT CHAMPION COLLIBE, 


Wellesbourne Conqueror 


one of England’s most successful show dogs and 
sires, will be at the service of approved bitches 


only. 
Also 


Ch. Wellesbourne Hope 


winner of 20 firsts, and nine special prizes. A 
son of Balgreggie Hope and the great bitch, 
Ch. Ormskirk Ideal. Particulars on application 
to 


J. 1. BEHLING, New Ins, Bidg., MILWAUKEE, WIS. 





HICH CLASS BOSTON TERRIERS 
W. E. STONE'S Bobs, Swell and Rip Vau Winkle at Stud fee $iv. 


Co a are all tried sires, reliable and get good 
stock. 

For engagements apply t. J. M. Herrick, 63 Elm 
St., Somerville, Mass. 

These dogs and prize w/aning, registered, high 
class Boston Terrier bitcb::s and brood bitches fur 
sale. Those starting a kernel or wanting a single 
first class do¢ should note this advertisement. 


BOSTON TERRIERS 

Our famous sires at stud: Ch. SURPRISE, 
DICK TURPIN, BILLY PENN and KIM. 
Send stamp for descriptive booklet. We have 
high class pups for sale, $50.00 and up. If you 
want that kind write us. 


STRAFFORD KENNELS 
STRAFFORD, CHESTER CO., PA. 








ST. BERNARDS 
HELLGATE KENNELS 


FRED. SCHMITT, Prop. 
fotos Ave. and Sy Meadow Road. 
Lock Box 15, Woodside, L. I., New York. 


AT STUD Heligsi Rds eat; Lard Roper sy 


Stud fee on Ak. Puppies, wn dogs 
and bitches for sale at reasona ae. ces. Four 
acres of ground for boarding doen. 
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IF YOU WANT A 
SMOOTH FOX TERRIER 
For tHe Bencu, For tHe KEnNegL 
For tHe Home 
We are prepared to quote you 


SHOW DOGS 
BROOD BITCHES 
COMPANIONS 


At 50% less than their equal from larger 
Kennels in England and America. 
Puppies and Young Stock For Sale. 
For stud cards and particulars address 

Crampton Sastre Resurt is at Geo. 
Thomas’ Kennels, Magnolia, Mass. 


THE SABINE KENNELS 
ORANGE TEXAS 





FOX TERRIERS AT STUD 


Champion Norfolk Veracity, Fee $30 
A. K. C. 8S. B. 45942.) 

Norfolk Mainstay, Fee $25 
. K. C. 8. B. 60027). 

Champion Norfolk Richmond, Fee $20 
(A. K. C. 8S. B. 57889). 

Norfolk Blue, Fee $20 
(A. K. C. 8S. B. 57888.) 

Norfolk Truesome, ; Fee $15 
. K. C. 8. B. 62367.) 

Norfolk Velocity, Fee $15 
(A. K. C. 8S. B. 55389.) 

Norfolk Roughcast (wire-haired) Fee $20 


The attention of breeders is called to the 
fact that express charges up to $5 may be 
deducted from stud fee, the voucher being 
forwarded to us. Write for stud book and 
prices on young stoc 


k. 
NORFOLK KENNELS 
504 Jarvis $St., Toronto, Can. 











WIRE- HAIRED FOX TERRIER. 
The Property of Messrs. FRASER and LINDSAY. 
The English Champion 


MATCHMAKER. 
Retains all his fire and remarkable terrier character, 
FEE, $25.00, 

W. P. FRASER, 


Ontario Jockey Club, “'e e Toronto, Ont. 





Best Terrier at Stud in the Southern States, 
VEXATION KNIGHT MARSHALL 


Winner of nine Firsts, four Seconds, five Thirds; 
Twice first and twice reserye in winners, all in 1902, 
and at the leading shows, 

Sire of first and second, puppies, New Orleans, 1903, 


Cus. GRETZNER, 


826 Poydras Street, New Orleans, 





ANew Magazine 


About Dogs and noth- 
ingelse. Ot equal in- 
terest to fanciers and 
amateurs alike. 

Something worth 
while on every page. 
Fully ilhustrated, Sub- 
scription $1.00 a year. 

hree months, trial, 
25 cents, Address 


THE KENNEL 


72 India St., 
BOSTON, MASS. 














== THE NEW STAR == 


THE YOUNG IMPORTED IRISH TERRIER 
Red Hills Doctor 


Winner of five firsts at Middletown; five 
first and special at Bryn Mawr also “re- 
serve” for cup for best terrier of all 
breeds. Fee $20. 

Also puppies and imported brood bitches. 
Closing out sale of Collies. Grand young 
dog now fit for showing in good company. 
Best breeding. Splendid brood bitch and 
a young show bitch. Prices much below 
value. 

RED HILLS KENNELS, Hackensack, N.J. 














THE MEADOWS IRISH TERRIERS 
Champion Inverness Shamrock 


A. K. C. S. B. 57875 


Sire Little Billie, out of Ardle Nell. 
Inbred three times to Ch, Brickbat. 


FEE $20. 


DROGHEDA 


A. K. C. S. B, 66806 
Ch. Bolton Woods Mixer, out of Bridget 


by Taneous. 
FEE $20. 
MEADOWS KENNELS, Hempstead, L.L, N. Y. 


FRENCH POODLES 
RED BROOK KENNELS 
During the show season of 1901-1902, Red 


Brook kennels won over 100 prizes, of which 
63 have been championships, firsts, and specials. 
Prize winning dogs and registered puppies al- 
ways on hand. 
Address, 
Red Brook Kennels, Creat Neck, tL. ft. 


RUSSIAN WOLFHOUNDS 


The premier kennels of this fashionable breed 
is the Slatington Kennels. I have won more 
prizes at leading shows than any exhibitor in 
the country. At Philadelphia in November my 
six dogs took first in all three classes as well as 


first and reserve in winners. 
EDWARD L. KRAUS, “< Slatington, Pa, 




















The Fioneer American Dog Remedies 


Glover's Imperial Dos Remedies 


The result of 20 years’ experience inthe Treatment of Sick 
Dogs. Complete list. 


Distemper Cure , . $1.00 | Condition Pills i 3a 
Mange Cure .50 , Digestive Pills. . . .50 
Vermifuge . a .50 | Liver Pills ... .« 50 
Blood Purifier. . . .50 | Comp. Sulphur Tablets .50 
Canker Wash. . , .50 | WormCapsules . . 50 
Tonic Sr ae .50 | Tape Worm Capsules .50 
Cough Mixtures . . .50 DiarrheeaCure .. .50 
i ea 50 tea 50 
Eye Lotion . ° .50 | Kennel and Stable Soap .25 
For sale b Denauiete and dealets-in sportin 


‘oods. 
Refus« worthless substitutes. Free book on Dog E ses 
and how to feed, on applica*‘on to 
H. CLAY GLOVER, V.S., 1278 Broadway, N.Y, 

Veterinarian to the Westminster Kennel Club 
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ENGLISH SETTERS 


For field and show purposes. At stud, the well- 
known imported winner ALBERTS DUKB (59,- 
182) by Sir Terris, litter brother to the famous 
Champion Barton Tory, dam Lady Vere by Duke 
from Lady Howard, sire of Albert’s Miss, first 
and special L. K. A. of A. New York, Myrtle 
Barbie, first puppy, first novice, second limit, sec- 
ond open, reserve winners, special for best in pup- 
py class (dog or bitch) and special for best Ameri- 
can bred (dog or bitch), and other od ones. 
FEE $25.00. Also MYRTLE DOCTOR (69,885), 
sire Albert’s Captain ex Albeot’s Little Nell. First 
oa winner at Orange, N. J. show, beating Ch. 


ilhooley. FEE $25.00. 
MYRTLE KENNELS, Port Chester, N. Y. 


WARWICK KENNELS 


The Home of the Alberts 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


High Class English Setters, Bench and Field 


DOGS: 
Albert’s Fleet Albert’s Running Ranger 


FIELD WINNING LLEWELLIN SETTERS 


Petrel’s Count (3492 F. D. S. B.), (58033), 
by Champion Count Gladstone IV—Rod’s Pet- 
rel and she by Roderigo—Gladstone’s Girl. 
Fee, $35.00. 

Count Danstone (3490 F. D. S. B.), (46664), 
by Champion Count Gladstone IV—Dan’s 
Lady, and the greatest winner of this breed- 
ing. Fee, $25.00. 

Tonio Mark (3491 F. D. S. B.), (53417), by 
Champion Antonio—Ouida F. and she Gath’s 
Mark—Ruby’s Girl. Fee,” $15.00. 

Above are medium-sized, richly marked, 
black, white and tan dogs that for lineage and 
individuality are second to none today, or ever 
before the public. Send for list of brood 
bitches and young stock by these and other 
noted winning sires. 
W. J. BAUGHN, 


RIPSTONE 


(Rip Rap-Pearl’s Dot.) Fee $25. 


LAD OF JINGO 


(Ch. Jingo-Dot’s Pearl.) Fee $25. i 














Ridgeville, Ind. 





WwW. P. AUSTIN, Mansfield, Pa. 
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This Space is Reserved for the 


WOOGLIN KENNELS 


HAZARDVILLE, CONN. 
Cocker Spaniels a Specialty 











> 





AT STUD FEE, $10 
By Kinsman A.K.C. 65253 ex Midget 
S. A. HUFFMAN. 


61 Ann St. New York. 
Kennels. Valley Cottage. N.Y 





PETS FOR THE 
PEOPLE 


Dogs of-all kinds. Angora Cats and Kit- 
tens. Fancy Cage Birds, such as Fine Singing 
Canaries, Gold Finches, Mocking Birds, Car- 
dinals, Thrushes, Blackbirds, Talking Par- 
rots. Gold Fish and Aquariums. Squirrels, 
White Mice and White Rats. 


CATALOGUE FOR THE ASKING 
F. HOPE, 35 N. 9th St., Phila., Pa. 


BEAGLES AT STUD 


ORANGEMAN, imported, 13-inch dog, by 
Lictor—Winsome; great hunter; winning 
second at Dublin, Ireland, in a class of over 
30 dogs; winning here at Newark, N. J.; Pitts- 
burg; Atlantic City; Baltimore; Philadelphia ; 
New York and Providence. Fee, $10. 

DARKIE, a perfect 12-inch dog by Ch. 
Raffler—Lady Contralto; a bench show dog 
and litter brother to three champions. Fee, $10. 

DANDY B., 14-inch dog, by Merrimac— 
Annie; a fine field dog; New York, Philadel- 
phia and Providence only times shown. Fee, $5. 

Have always a nice lot of healthy, farm- 
raised puppies for sale at moderate prices. 


WILSON BARNARD Berwyn, Pa. 








Spratt’s Patent Dog Soap contains no Carbolic Acid or 
Coal Tar, but is nicely perfumed and produces a fine 
lather. Recommended by kennel owners throughout the 
world. Once tried, always used. 


IT IS THE GREATEST 


FLEA SOAP 


IN THE UNIVERSE 
PRICE 20c. PER TABLET, BY MAIL 


SPRATT’S PATENT ANTISEPTIC SOAP is instant 
death to all parasites, ticks, the mange parasite, bacteria, 
etc. Price per Tablet, . 

Write for our Catalogue “‘Dog Culture’’ with practical 
chapters on the feeding, kenneling and management of 
dogs, mailed on receipt of two cent stamp. 

We also manufacture specially prepared food for dogs, 
puppies, rabbits, cats, poultry, game, pigeons, fish, birds, 
etc. 


SPRATT’S PATENT (AM) LTD. 


450 Market St., Newark, N.J. 
714 S. 4th St., St. Louis, Mo., 
1324 Valencia St., San Francisco Cal. 








I Want Every Dog Owner 


to know about Carbo-Negus, 
the best Disinfectant and Antisep- 
tic that money can buy. It will 
destroy Fleas, Lice and other ver- 
min, and thoroughly disinfect 
kennel or stable. 

Send for free trial, 


DR A. A. DANIELS 
13 Stamford Street, Boston 
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CHAMPION 


DOG BISCUITS 


None as Good 


READY TO EAT 
CRISP AND TENDER 


No Soaking Necessary 
Solid Around the World 


WOODBINE KENNELS 
Lowell, Mich., 9-28-'03. 
St. Paul Bread Co., St. Paul, Miun. 
Gentlemen:—Please ship to our address 
as soon as possible, one barrel ‘‘Champion 
Dog Biscuits.’’ Ship by freight, Grand 
e Trunk R. R. Send bill and we will remit. 
We want these to condition our dogs for 
the coming Field Trials; have used them 
for several years and know they are all you 
claim for them. Awaiting your favor, we 
are, Yours very truly, 
Woodbine Kennels. 











ADDRESS THE MANUFACTURERS: 


Ghe ST. PAUL BREAD COMPANY 
(Dept. A.) ST. PAUL, MINN. 

















The Authority on Dog Diseases : 
Kennel Diseases, Their Symptoms, Nature, Causes and | S974 a DU) AVERY EL edit att 


Treatment. By ‘‘Ashmont,’’ author of ‘‘Kennel 

Secrets.’’ Illustrated 8vo. Cloth, $3.00 net. 

( Postage 24 Cents. ) 

VERYONE who owns a dog should possess this 
invaluable book, which has been Iong in prep- 
aration, and has been pronounced by a com- 

petent authority far ahead of any other work yet 
attempted upon 
the subject. The 
minuteness with 
which every detail 
is considered 














leaves little or 
nothing for any 
future work to at- 
tempt. Especially 
important chap- 
ters are those on 
eczema, the differ- 
ent kinds of 
mange, poisons, 
distemper, hydro- ke 
‘ec —— ” 
"Oto eng AE. § — i! CHAMPION MONTE 
ginal diseases, 
diseases of the 
urinary and sex- “ Having used ‘Austin’s Dog Bread’ for ten years, 
ual organs, and I have no hesitation in saying it is the best that can be 
pneumonia (an es- obtained. It keeps my dogs in fine condition. , ‘Monte 
pecially valuable ts a winner of sixty-three firsts and special prizes.” — 
contribution), also A.Ex. L. Goon, Sunflower Kennels, Boston, Mass. 
— the portions of o _ " 
‘rp, the work which Cold potatoes, dry bones and the “scraps” usually 
*a wey are devoted to fed dogs will prove detrimental to their health in the 
Raia symptoms and di- end, Show your dog some consideration; give him a 
agnosis. The work food that he Jikes, will relish ond keeps = ed 
is entirely devoid of technical terms, and is writ- baakhy—-thet'e QUSSE Pe Sad aoe ae. 
ten in such entertaining style that any one with cers and other " poape. 


Send 2-cent stamp for illustrated book on dogs. 
AUSTIN, YOUNG & CO., BOSTON, MASS. 


a love of dogs would find it not only valuable and 

helpful, but interesting as well. 

Sent postpaid on receipt of $4.24 by Field & Stream 
35 West 21st St., New York. 
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Ca Dferit makes 5+ F'armous! TEE Sest at Any Frice!l ct 


Have You a Bird Dog?--- Then You Want 


“THE AMATEUR TRAINER” 


Force System Without the Whip 


By ED. F. HABERLEIN, tose sveren'1e'ur ro onre ano stance Unequacen. 


Tuk ora head ire 1, Re: pwc ; : ‘wall i) D mu 





« 


it vi ‘iff PT” Ge * = 
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ot pea 
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a any, Mls DN la me Ares : 
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NEW TION hi T OUT seane Stacks ee D. A plain, practical and concise. yet thorough, guide 
in the art. Fe aT IC pens teed t rrecting of faults of th Fl rd dog awed ent to the gun afield. Wirltten especially for oe 
novice, but oqnally valuable to the e xperienced handl er. By Sellowing the instructions pe pletely given, every shooter possessed of a ie itth 

common sense and patience can train’ is own dogs to perfection. your dog is ino bedient, does not retrieve, or if so, is hard mou thea, 
unsteady to point and shot, chases rabbits, is whipshy gunshy. ete.. wim ua will find ‘ample directions how to correct any such fault speedily 
and thoroughly. Dogs of a my age or breed can be taught to retrieve promptly and made submissive. Comprehensible, popular form, 
devoid of long-spun theories, ased on gesetiens Bed any throughout. A large volume of pastime reading not intended nor promised, 
but this book is guaranteed to contain the most practical information on the subject at any price. Sent postpaid on receipt of price-- 


PaPER COvFr, $1.00; REST FILL CLOTH FINDING AND GOLD EMBOSSED, $1.50. ADDRESS:— 
FIELD & STREAM, 35 W. 21st Street, New York 


AN IRISH FIELD DOG W O O DBINE 


in the field. Here is one that is equally good 


on woodcock, < é bd - oon escent K E N N E L S 


and his sire was a snipe dog. How many snipe 
dogs do you know of any breed? Breeders of Cocker Spaniels, 


ICEBERG English Setters and Pointers 


by Dutelman (Ch. Chief-Ch. Ruby) out of Bonnle Dogs boarded and conditioned for 
Tom out of Norah. Bench Shows. The largest and finest 
bon pointing where there is more than one a ° Michi Fi cs 
bird he will hold his point till last 1s, flushed. kennel in Michigan. ine training 
‘ollows running birds without losing, firshing or o , > 
breaking his point. Will be shown afield by ap- grounds and competent handlers. 


pointment only. AT STUD, 
to approved bitches only. Address Bench Show and Field Trial Winners 


Red Hills Kennels, Hackensack,N. J. LOWELL, MICHIGAN 


EVERY DOG OWNER 


SHOULD HAVE A COPY OF 


PRACTICAL DOG EDUCATION 


Just PuBLisHED By “REcAPPER” (THomas C. AsspotT). 











This book comprises a series of instructive articles on the Education and Training of the 
Dog, written by ‘ ‘Recapper,” whose name as-a writter is well known to sportsmen. In it is 
set forth in clear, concise language, shorn of all confusing technicalities, the author’s methods 
of education for the dog—methods that are at all times painstaking and humane, and that 
will secure instant commendation from every lover of that faithful, intelligent animal. The 
book is handsemely and substantially bound, and will prove a valuable acquisition to the 
sportsman’s library. Sent post-paid on receipt of PRICE, ONE DOLLAR. 


Address all orders to FIELD AND STREAM OFFICE 
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FIELD AND STREAM’S Bureau for the Sale 
of Game Preserves and other Properties of Special 
interest to Sportsmen,.# 2 2 #2 # # # # & 
If you wish to Buyor Sell, let us hear from you! 





GENTLEMAN’S 
Finest shooting estate on the 
2,000 acres best shooting grounds, 12 islands. 
Geese, ducks, English snipe five months. Woed- 
cock, deer, bear. Shooting all the year round. 
For winter and summer. Gulf Stream is close 
and tempers air in winter. Coast trends west, 
and southwest winds come over the ocean in 


PLACE OR CLUB 
Atlantic coast. 


summer. Selected after five years’ search of 
Atlantic Coast. Thoroughly healthful—test of 
twelve years. Northern limit of no snow; 
southern limit of inland navigation. On salt 
water sound. Best of sailing. No rocks, no 
ice, no fog. House placed on island of 100 
acres; high, rolling land, thoroughly drained. 
Very best drinking water. Fine soil and pastur- 
age. Milk, forty quarts a day. Good harbor; 
hard bottom; no mud exposed at low tide. Fine 
outlook, House on bluff point surrounded by 


trees like a park. Trees green all winter. Pine, 


live oak, holly, dogwood. Midst of best fishing. 
Crabs, oysters, clams, terrapin. Some twenty 
buildings. First class order. All foundations 


brick; all fence posts cedar. Fine wharf; posts 
coppered. Excellent boat ways. Sharpie yacht; 
two sailboats; two skiffs. Daily mail. Twelve 
miles from railroad station, which is 22 hours 
from New York. Address ‘‘Owner,’’ care of 
“Field and Stream.” 


FLORIDA PROPERTIPS—A number of desira- 

ble places in the choicest part of Florida from 
a sportsman’s standpoint. Particulars on re- 
quest. State what you want. 


MICHIGAN PRESERVE 
In Aranac County, mouth of Rifle River, 1,000 
acres, mostly rice field, snipe bogs, creeks and 
bays. No better duck shooting or fishing any- 
where. Improvements suitable for club house. 
Practically the only good property in vicinity 
not already owned by clubs. 


HIGH CLASS ISLAND CLUB SHARES 
This club owns the finest shooting island on 
the South Atlantic coast, complete with club 
house, launch, etc. Rivals the famous Jekyll 
Island. Smali and select —— Shares 
are $5,000 each and as a property investment 
alone offer great pauntntlities also. 7,000 acres. 


MOUNTAIN SPORTSMAN’S FARM 

Sixteen hundred feet elevation, in Orange 
County, New York. Contains 100 acres, 40 un- 
der cultivation, the balance wood land. Two 
dwelling houses in fair condition, a barn, twv 
good fruit orchards. Two os trout streams, 
and ten pees fishing lakes within a radius of 
three mi Most Bot New % mountain sec- 
tion within = Bae reach of New York. Woodcock 
and quail. rice $3,500. 


VIRGINIA FARM 

Choice location for few gentlemen as private 
shooting farm. Quail abundant, open shooting; 
deer, wild turkeys, ducks, foxes and rabbits 
plentiful; geese in winter; 165 acres, 100 acres 
under cultivation, 65 acres in pine and oak. 
Seven-room house in first-class condition; open 
dire-places. Watered by three branches. Yt 
miles from Amelia Station on Southern R. 
daily mails; Post Office within 400 yards Mo 
farm. Price, $5,000, on easy terms. 


MOUNTAINS OF FLORIDA 

Twenty-six room log house, never been occu- 
es. one hundred feet elevation above lake in 

ont of house, pine woods all around, good 
shooting—quall, turkey, deer, etc.—with best of 
black bass fishing. 8 uitable for club or private 
place. Cheap for ¥. Also smaller places for 
sportsmen and others at remarkable prices. 


CHOICE MAINE HOTEL 

o, aotee Lake, 5 miles from Maine Central 
R. R. This is the-finest land-locked salinon 
lake in Maine, and best fishing grounds are di- 
rectly in front of hotel. A whole chain of lakes 
and streams surround the ~~ perty, filled with 
lake trout, salmon, perch, black ass, pickerel 
and trout. Best deer and moose section of Pis- 
coteum> County. yy" building three stori 
15 x 42 with ell 30 x 50. All newl oo -_ 
for sale at about half cost of buildings. 
rare opportunity for club or hotel man. No 
finer ee in all Maine. 


EW BRUNSWICK, CANADA 
Ideal Shooting Lodge property, 250 acres, in- 
cluding saw mill, turbine and grist mill, good 
dwelling house, q miles from railroad station, 
heantifnl eountry. Price $5.000. 





In your Sleeping Room or Pocket, while Hunting, Camping or Fishing, if in a Cave or to see 
in Logs or Thick Brush 


HAVE A FLASH LIGHT 


Always Ready 
No Smoke 

No Dirt 

No Odor 





4000to 5000 
Flashes 
Before 
Renewal 


PRICES, POST OR EXPRESS PAID. 
No.1. Special Pocket Style, % x 8% in. in size, leather covered aluminum case, made extra light in wetgnn, 22. 
No. 6, New Medel »14x8 inches in size, nickel or oxodized copper finish 


No.6, ° © 2% x 9% “ 
No. 12. “« “ 1% x13 “ “ “ “ “ “ 


Extra Batteries. No. 1, 50c.; No. €, 40c.; No. 9, 55c.; No. 12, 76e. The 
than any others, as they remain in life six months as ‘against others three months. If continuously kept 
will last from 6 to 10 hours (No: 1; 6 hours; No. 6,7 hours; No. 9, 8 hours; No. 12, about 10 hours), 

Address all orders to 


aot sent prepaid deduct 25 yer cent. from above prices. 


“ « 





o iteries are 


FIELD AND STREAM, 3 W. 2Jst STREET, NEW YORK 
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“BOB - BOB - WHITE!” 

_ No other industry is commanding 80 much at- 
tention just now as Quail Cultore, and no other 
work gives as practical a treatise on the culture as 


rom A to Z in procuring and rais- 
quail; letters from breeders; game laws. A 
valuable work by the Natural 


; Sporting and Fancier’s Press of the U. & 
Price, postpaid, $1.00. 
FIELD & STREAM, 35 W 2ist St, New York City. at 








nS 


NEW NO. 20 GUN CABINET 





1 up no —— ae 
. a for y By Be » Rood Amere description cannot do justice to these Moc- 
0 semneten, The pins on which the guns rest casins, See them, order a sample Pair by mail, if not 
a adjustable for any size guns without the more than pleased, return them and your money will be 


use of tools. It is made of oak with fine carv- refunded, 


Y i i — 2x48. Si f 
(ubinet, 58 tuchen long. 25 Inehes bigh, 7 Inches HUNTING MOCCASINS 


deep. Price, well crated, $10. Address Orders 

















ire of Fleld and Stream. A queliy, guanine os oe saw Ga 
AIR BRUSH an are making and selling HOUSE MOCCASINS 
- sont -" oa use. - These are low cut, handsome and practi- 
the astist toa betes ena cal, genuine Moose hide, once seen and used 
ng i lo better work you will prefer them to slippers, Men’s, 
and save me. Nostudio com- $2.75, Ladies’ and Boys’ $2.25. 
FOR plete without it. Circulars free. 


S id on receipt of price 
Ad ; AIR BRUSH Sent prepaid 
ART WORK, ¢Nasssx St. Rockford. rs & METZ & SCHLOERB, Oshkosh, Wis. 


Write for illustrated circular and 
e The oldest, price list of hand-made hunting 
Th e Do Fa ncier most popu- shoes and moccasins of every de- 
lar and most scription. Mention Field & Stream 
prosperous amateur kennel publication in America Es- 
tablished in 1881. A splendid medium for advertisers, 
Published monthly, at 50 cents a year. Sample copies 
free. Get your oddone inthe Kennel Directory pages 

for 50 cents a year. Address 


=| The Strenuous Life 


of the Hunter, the Fish- 
erman or the Pros- 













































Orders : 
tilted on pecto 4 is a 
ay quently short- 
recsived ened by wet 
feet and the 
sicknesses 


Is 
a the only perfect gun ofl sou 


Cleans out the barrels after 
good when 


that follow— 
unless he wears the 


PATHFINDER 


Ss 
A 10-inch high shoe, 
dark tan or black, 
triple extension soles, 
specially water- 
proofed by our new 
process, and thor- 
oughly tested before 
leaving factory, The 


Dryest, Warmest, 


cmeheinns powder hes 
ms, the atock, 
and positively ~:~ rust on metal in 
~ climate an kind of weather. 
r ve watave ond ; to rT 
sample mai . here. 
. W. COLE COMPANY 
Broadway and Liberty St., New York City. 


STILL HUNTING SHOE 





The Shoe illustrated by the cut below has a DOUBLE | Price Most Comfortable 
etter ge ee Cg Be and Lightest 
We thus produces shoe which ma | Pun, (thickness considered) 

worn over roug without of any sporting 


surfaces 4 
injuring or hurting the foot—and at in the 
Japonica, waterproet Unit 
—B_ge stock, fu bel States 

lows tongue 


boot made. 
Send for cata- 
logue contain- 


or ing sample of 


Above Style, - « 98.5@ | Mexico, ew 

Kneelength, + + 5.00 of full line of 

Here is what one man says of them. our water- 

Mr. Frank S. Hyatt, Vice-President New York National Ba proofed spe- 
ange Bank. 8. W. Cor. Chambersand W. Broadway, N.Y. City. cialties and 
still hunting boot is the best ever produced of its kind eo é sporting 


can , shay were woterpeost nd perfectly satisfactory, shoes carried in stock, 
aera ae Sam Seiingy. Lean, Cong, out ba ed THE POTTER SHOE CO., 
E. A. BUCK & CO., - Bangor, Maine 18, 20, 22 and 24 Fifth Street, CINCINNATI, O. 
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Has the Ri¢ghtTag on i 


No man or woman can read Outing with- 
out longing for a perfect body. 

We offer you a strong physique if you 
subscribe to Outing now. 

Professor Edwin Checkley will give to 
every new subscriber to Outing his Course 
in Physical Culture absolutely 


FREE 


Professor Checkley will show you that 
your daily occupation will give you all the 
exercise you need, if you will stand right 
and breathe right. 

There is only one way to get this course— 
subscribe to Outing now. 

Write us for Descriptive Booklet, 


or, better still, tear off this coupon and receive this 


SPECIAL OFFER 


Outing costs $3.00 a year. Upon receipt of $1.00 we agree to 
send you “Outing” for three months and the first three months’ 
course in Physical Culture, under the personal direction of Edwin 
Checkley. If satisfac tory, youm ysend us, within ten days of re- 
Pero the balance of $2.00, for which we will enter your name fur a 
full year’s subscription to‘ Outing" and a full year’s course in Phys- 
ical Culture. If you are not satisfied with what we send you we will 
refund your money. 





Tear off this coupon and send it wiih $1.00 to this off.ce 








F&s 
NOV. 
“Outing” 

Publishing 

Co., 239 sth Ave. 

N. ¥. Enclosed find 

$1. Send “Outing” 

and Physical Culture 

Course for 3 months. 

| seueeg nt a 

Address 
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Ghe 4 
WIDE WORLD MAGAZINE 


The Most Interesting Magazine; 
Every Article Fully Illustrated. 
Price {OQ Cents. 


CONTENTS FOR NOVEMBER, 1903. 
A TRAM-CAR HOLD-UP. 
WITH THE BRITISH TO SOKOTO.—IV. 
A MOTOR-CAR CARAVAN IN ALGERIA. 
A TRAMP IN SPAIN.—XII. 
* PETER THE SCRUBBER.” 
WHEN THE MISSISSIPPI BREAKS LOOSE 
SANICHAR THE WOLF-BOY. 
THAT NIGHT ON THE NYANGA. 
HOW WE RAN.THE * MINER.” 
A NATIONAL PAWNSHOP. 
THE STEAM-SLAVER. 
AMONG THE SOUTH SEA CANNIBALS 
1 





THREE GIRLS IN THE WILDERNESS. 
THE LAST VOYAGE OF THE “ISLAND 
BELLE." 


TTHE WILD TRIBES OF SAKHALIN.—I 
JOHN MERRIWEATHER'S WAKE. 


OF ALL NEWSDEALERS. 


The International News Company, 
_ 83 & 85 Duane Street, New York. 


























YOU LIKE TO PATRONIZE 
a clean, bright, resolute, aggres- 
sive, illustrated 
magazine, en- 
tirely devoted 
to field sports, 
woodcraft, 
natural history, 
game and for- 
est protection, 
wild animal 
photography 
and camp life—Do you not? 

Such a rea/ sportsman’s pub- 
lication is 


Ciioods and Waters 


If not yet acquainted, send 35 cents 
in coin or stamps for one year’s 
trial subscription. " 





EDITED AND PUBLISHED BY 
Harry V. RapDForRD, 
212 E, rosth St., New York. 



































BARGAINS IN TYPEWRITERS || KINSTLER WAR 








We furnish Remingtons, Smiths, Hammonds, and all 
Standard Machines at from $25 to $40, with full 

arantee. New Machines at reduced prices. 
Win send machine subject to trial. Standard ma- 
chines rented at $3 monthly. We also exchange and buy 
for cash. Desks, cabinets and =. at reduced 
prices. Send postal for illustrated price-list of all 
standard machines. Address 


Consolidated Typewriter Exchange 


Telephone, 5389 Cortlandt. 243 Broadway, New York 











Established 1830 
EDWARD B. GONWAY 


TAXIDERMIST 
73 CARMINE STREET, NEW YORK 
Branch Office and Laboratory: 2 Eighth Avenue, 
Bet. 126th and 127th Streets 
Pet Animals, Deer Heads, etc., stuffed and 
mounted to order. Small Dogs a specialty. All 
—_ moth proof. Skins tanned and made into 
ugs. 





Take the woods home with you 
MAINE SPORTSMAN 


the authority on hunting and fishing in 
Maine, the Sportsmen’s Paradise, tells you of 
woods outings all the year through. It’s only 
a dollar; sample copy for a postal. 

Herbert W. Rewe,2 Journal Bidg., Bangor, Me. 


a il 





When Told You Cannot 
Eat Solid Food Again, 


No matter by whom, do not believe it 
Until you try just once more. 


_Eat what you desire most of solid, substan- 
tial food, same as any well person, and sip 
while eating, a glass or two of 


MAN-A-CEA 


THE MAN-GA-NESE NATURAL SPRING WATER. 


You can stop your suffering today. Try 
it just once. Your Grocer, Druggist, or 
Ben. K. Curtis, Gen’l Agent, 13 Stone St., N. Y. 





FORESTRY AND IRRIGATION 


If you want to keep in touch with 
these two live subjects which President 
Roosevelt considers ‘the most vital of 
the internal questions of the United 
States,’’ you should be a subscriber to 
FORESTRY AND IRRIGATION, 

The magazine of authority on all for- 
est matters. Contains articles by the 
leading writers on forestry and irriga- 
tion. Handsomely printed and illustrat- 
ed. Subscription price $1.00 a year. 
Sample copy free if you mention FIELD 
AND STREAM. Address 


FORESTRY AND IRRIGATION 
Atlantic Building, WASHINGTON, D.C. 

















‘FOR SPORTSMEN, CAMPERS, ETC. 
Holds as much as a Trunk. Weight 3 1-2 
Pounds. A Valise on the Cars. A Pack- 
Bag in the Woods Send for Circular C. 


J. KINSTLER, 126 Oak St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


IF YOU SHOOT 


a Rifle, Pistol or Shotgun you'll 
make a Bull’s-Eye by sending three 
2c. stamps for new Ideal Handbook, 
~~ > Lis Ta The latest 
ia o rms, Powd 
Shot and Bullets. Mention’ Field 
and Stream. 
Ideal Mig. €0.,25 U St.,New Haven, Conn.,U.S.A. 


al 





















ae ee 
CARTRIDGE BELT 
and GAME CARRIER 


The Best of all. Delivered by mail toany 
address on receipt of $2.50. Send toc. in silver 
or stamps for sample Cartridge Holder. 


R.H. POOLER, MFR., Serena, Ilis. 








Reduces your Fuel 

Bills 50 per cent. 
when you use our per- 
fect steam cooker with 
doors. Large meal 
cooked over one burner, 
Wonderful saving of 
fuel and labor. Book 
Free. Special rate for 
ten days. Used on an 
kind of stove. AGENT 
WANTED. $30 to $40 
a week can be made, 
Now is the time to sell 
cookers. OHIO STEAM 
COOKER CoO., 105 On- 
tario Blidg., Toledo, QO, 








F. VON HOFFMAN 
Practical & Scientific Forester 


Specialist in the proper develop- 
ment of forest and game preserves. 


St. James Bldg., B’way & 26th St., New York 











S FIELD AND SPORTSMAN” not 


oe but is as well 


only circulates in its own territor 
known to mep who hunt and fish as any other 
publication, Its mission, the preservation of 
game for the sportsmen, the abolition of the sale 
of game, the dissemination of ideas which are 
beneficial to the hunter and fisherman, should 
commend it to the fraternity, It should inter- 
est every man in the sporting goods business, 
and the trap shooter as well as the rifieman wil] 
find much interesting matter therein. Published 
monthly at San Antonio, Texas; $1.00 per year, 
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BUNNELL 
BUNGALOW CHAIR 
A TONIC 
FOR THE TIRED 


This is the ideal chair 
for Dens, Camps, Parlors, 
etc. Hasno equal forease. 
comfort and durability. 

Any finish or wood desired. 
Price Natural Pine . .$4.00 
In Painted Pine . . $5.00 

Discount to the trade 


Manufactured by 


H. C. BUNNELL 
Westport, New York 














“Plating for Profit” is the title of a practical little 
illustrated booklet, which we are sending out to 
anyone who is interested in plating as a business, 
or plating for home uses. This booklet describes 
fully the well-known Paragon Plating Outfit for home 
ase. and the Peerless Plating Plant, which is a prac- 
tical, complete plating plant for successfully start- 
ing young men in a profitable business. Write 
to-day for bovklet, 

OUTFITS FROM $2 UP 

Pao ager poner Plating Outfits for factory, work- 

op and custom-work Agents wanted, 


ELECTROTECUNIC @ CHEMICAL COMPANY 
972 Washington Square South, New York City 


I Gan Sell Your 


no matter where it is 
e a or what it is worth. 
Send description, state price 
and learn my wonderfully 

tf t successful plan. 
STATE W voste0e 


209 North American Building, PHILADELPHIA 


ADVERTISING ISA 
MONEY-MAKING 


profession,and one of the most poets 
that a young man or woman can enter 
We teach this subject, and others, thor- 
one vt oo ' Our book, ‘* Struge 
h the World,” dealin 
sg the = tter education of men eal 
women, is free. It shows you how, during 
your spare time, to become an Biluse 
trator. Ad.Writer,Journalist, 
Proofreader, Bookkeeper, 
Stenographer. Electrician, 
Electrical Engineer, etc. Men- 
tion the course which interests Lie 
and we shall be pleased to send valuab! 
information pertaining thereto, 


Correspondence Institute of 
America, Box 929 Scranton, Pa. 











H-T-T Published monthly, 52 pages. 
Tells all about Hunting Trapping and 
Raw Furs. Sample copy roc. Hunter-Trader- 
Trapper, BOX J, GALLIPOLIS, OH!0 











$12 PER WEEK 


If you have a small place in your cellar. garden, or 
roof, you can make $12, per week working tor us no 
canvassing, and no outfit needed. The work will 
take about one hour a day. We buy the results of 
your work for cash. Work can be done by Ladies 
and Gentlemen, Full instructions and contract for 
one year sent on receipt of addressed envelope. Co- 
operative Produce Co. Dept. F.F. 111 Nassau St., N.Y. 











For Your Dens 
Ww” or Cosy Corners 


THE TIGHT SHELL, te Water Color, Artist's Proof, $5.00, 
TRYING FOR A DOUBLE, $5.00 “in Diack and Wake, 0200, 
THE TIGHT SHELL, 1m Biack and White, ¢2.50, 

STOPPING AN INCOMER, Water Color (Mallards), ¢1.50 


LOST OPPORTUNITY, Water Color (Blue Bills), $1.50, 
A SIDE SHOT. ae Color (Canvasbacks Over Decoys), 


HIAWATHA, Water Color, Panel 16x50, Life of Hiawatha, $3.00 
Sent on receipt of price by 
C. a. ZIMMERMAN, St. Paul, Minnesota 














BUFFALO HORNS ru: ROUGH 


Just as they were picked up on the North- 
western Plains over twenty years ago. 

Single horns (not mated), to $1.00 each. 
Pairs, mated, $1.50 to $2.50 per pair. The selec- 
tion will be governed by the price. If sent by 
mail add 30 per cent. to the price. Except for 
long distances a charges will be less than 
postage. Addre 

WM. R. BURKHARD Co., #t. Paul, Minn, 
Oldest Gun and Sporting Goods House in the Northwest. 


WHISKEY 


4 full quarts Corn ae srs 10 yrs. old, $3. +4 





> Seteate Stock, 20% = 
old fn sennitie — other loved ones O35 


Plain pocngn. Express Paid. Purest and 
Best Whiskey and Oldest House in America. Es- 
tablished 1768—135 years ago. Just as corn-bread 
is more wholesome qISREY 80 Sat than rye-bread, 
SO WITH THE WHISKEY, SO SAY ALL DOC: 
TORS. Try it and be it Ag Nothing on 
earth as beneficial to weak lungs as this abso- 
lutely pure mountain beverage. 


The Old Nick Williams Co. 
Lock Box No. 11 Williams, N. C. 





WANTED 


every owner of a shot gun to write for 
our free booklet - - : - - 
THE MITCHELL MFG. CO., - LONDON, OHIO 
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An invaluable 
SPORTSMANS GUIDE 


AND GAME LAWS Handbook 


for 
Sportsmen 


Sold by all Newsdealers 
FIELD AND STREAM or mailed on receipt of 


15 CENTS 





price - - += « = 











wien IN Springfield, Mass. 


STOP AT THE 


fs) 
Gunnin 
Massasoit House 
HIGHEST CLASS, FINEST SERVICE G 
AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN PLAN ro U ni & 
Located on Main St. near the Center of the 


Business Interests. Modern Rooms with 
Bath, Single or En Suite 
W. H. CHAPIN, PROPRIETOR Dismal Swamp, Chesapeake Bay 


and James River, Virginia. West 
Virginia, Currituck, Albemarle and 
Pamlico Sounds and Roanoke 
island, North Carolina. 

















CAN BE EASILY REACHED BY THE 
oon 1 \OLD DOMINION 
OIANGIANATI, 

GHIGAGO, 

os LINE 


NEW YORK, 


Sailing every week-day from Pier 26, North River, 
foot of Beach St., New York, at 3 p.m. 


DOGS, ON CHAINS, CARRIED FREE, WHEN 
ACCOMPANIED BY THEIR OWNERS 


Connections made at Norfolk and Richmond for 
all points South and Southwest. Through tickets 
and baggage checks, 


H. B. WALKER, Vice President, Traffic Manager. 
J. J. BROWN, - General Passenger Agent. 
General Offices: - 81-85 Beach St., New York. 
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A revised list of exceptionally desirable books for 


THE SPORTSMAN’S LIBRARY 


Any of these Books will be sent prepaid by Fiep AND STREAM on receipt of price named 





ANGLING 

Fishing with the Fly. Orvis-Cheney........ $2.50 
American Food and Game Fishes (very com- 

SE thnks Cnehneknaed Sievedves otaass~e 4 25 
The Book of the All-round Angler en - 2.25 
The Book of Aquaria (English). ‘ 2°95 
The Modern Angler. By Otter (English). ere 1.00 
Salmon and Trout. Sage Harris and others... 2.15 
Bass, Pike, Perch and Others. Henshall. 2.15 


When, Where and How to Catch Fish on the 


the Hast Coast of Florida. W. H. Gregg. 4.00 
The Speckled Brook Trout ee 
Domesticated Trout. Livingston "Stone.. 2.50 
Familiar Fish and How to Catch Them. 1.50 
American Angler’s Book. Norris. 5.50 
American Salmon Fisherman. Wells.. 1.00 
American Fishes. G. Brown Goode.... one Bee 
Artificial Flies and How to Make Them..... 1.00 
Book of the Black Bass. Henshall.. 3.00 
More About Black Bass. Henshall........... 1.50 
Complete Angler. Izaak Walton, Vest pocket 

Ree PeeSeSGksg 205504086 CdSe Ces ES EOS -50 

CAMPING, TRAPPING, ETC. 
The Trapper’s Guide. Newhouse ............ 1.00 
Co Ot BOE WOME 55 0:0 be vecssvescecces 1.00 
Log Cabins and How to Build Them.......... 1.00 
Camp Fires in the Wilderness................ 1.00 
Sportsman's Guide and Game Laws.... 15 
Trapper Jim. Edwyn Sandys (Boy's Book).. 1.50 
Canoe and Boat Building. W. P. Stephens. . 2.00 
SE edie cccen de pedtisece 1.00 
Hints on Camping. Henderson............... 1.25 


HUNTING AND NATURAL HISTORY. 


Art of Wing Shooting. Leffingwell.......... 
Wild Fowl Shooting. Leffingwell. 
Our Feathered Game. Huntington. <aiewaoee 
Shooting. Hutchinson (English), two vol... 
Upland Game Birds. Sandys and Van Dyke.. 
The Water Fowl Family (complete). 

The Deer Family. Roosevelt 





The Bison, Musk-Ox, Sheep and Goat F ‘amily 2. 
Money, Certin 


Guns, Ammunition and Tackle. 
and Others 


Elliott's Game Birds of. North “America... 2 
McPherson (English).......... 2 


The Grouse. 





The Pheasant. McPherson (English).......... 2.00 
The Hare. McPherson (English)............. 2.00 
The Belgian Hare Manual. Platta.......... 1.00 
The Belgian Hare. Complete. Crabtree.... 3.00 
Practical Wild Fowling. Sharp (English)... 2.40 
Wild Sports in Ireland. John Brickerdyke.. 2.40 
North American Shore Birds. Elliott. .. 2.50 
In the Giow of the Camp Fire. Dr. Harvey. 1.00 
Camp Fires in the Wilderness. Burt......... 1.00 
How to Name the Birds (not Game)......... 1.10 


Rirdcraft (Song, Game and W receid Mabel Os- 
good Wright .. . 1.50 
The Still Hunter. “Van Dyke. pene ee bk wevenae : 2.00 
Game Birds at Home. Van Dyke.......... 1.50 
Caribou Shooting in Newfoundland. Davis.. 1.25 


Frank Forrester’s Field Sports. 2 vols., each 2.00 

Thoreau’s Thoughts (Selections).............. 1.00 

ee OE “ROE ois cc vusakows 60s 06.060 bG0n bcos 1.25 

Thoreau’s Maine Woods. ....c.cccccscccoveses 1.50 
KENNEL 


The Cocker Spaniel, Care and Training...... .50 
Kennel Diseases. Ashmont’'s latest (fine)... 3.2 
The Amateur Trainer. Ed. F. Haberlein. Pa- 


per, $1.00. Cloth.. Setncgae 
The Show Dog. H. w. “Huntington. . 2.00 
Training the Hunting Dog for the Field ‘and 
e Field Trials. B. Waters........ 1.50 
Amertenm TemMel. WUMOGS. oc. oc cccvvesccscese 3.00 
The Collie or Sheep Dog. Lee.............. 50 
Tee Wes, TF Te 6 cb.csinccccescsscccess SAD 
Practical Dog Education. Abbott (Recapper) 1.00 
Everything about Dogs. Eberhardt. Paper, 

60c., cloth . sgutatedtestene’sesseea: Me 
Breaking and Training Dogs (English). By 

PEE dadeeccec ‘eubeunnenteceecesoenses 2.60 


British Dogs, ‘Ancient and Modern. Dalziel 
(very complete) 


The Whippet and Race | Dog. 


P= 
ee 


“By Lioyd...... 1. 


The Dog. Its Management and Diseases. Hill 3.50 

The Sporting Dog. Graham ................ 2.15 

The Fox Terrier, Breeding, Rearing, etc. (Eng- 
ARE FER Eee PE a een 0 


Care and Management in Disease. Ashmont. 2.20 
TAXIDERMY, PHOTOGRAPHY 
Hornaday’s peeeeaegael and Zoological Collect- 


DE cobunspebdndiesc, device aed khaeua See aaron 2.75 
Sportsman’s ixidermy and Photography 

ED eis>ccteetabiorensne, Aanenabdetdeeubehone -00 
The Art of Taxidermy. Rowley. sveeasa0 ee 
Practical Taxidermy. M. Brown, K. Z.8. (Eng- 

Fe ee eee 
Bird Studies with a Camera. Chapman...... 1.75 
OO TOT 6 05-00 nse scatenceens 00 cbs 1.50 


MISCELLANEOUS 
The Kindred of the Wild. C. G. D. Roberts 2.00 
Lives of the Hunted. Ernest Thompson- Seton 1. 90 
Wild Animals I Have Known. ™ 2.00 


Four Boys on the Mississippi. Kellogg...... 1.50 
Hunting Trips of a Ranchman. Roosevelt... . 2.50 
The Story of the Cowboy. E. Hough....>:.. 1.50 
Just about a Boy. Ei Comancho............. 1.50 
Forty Yeurs of Adventure. Buffalo Jones.... 2.00 


Lovers of the Woods (Adirondacks). Boardman 1. 50 
The Biography of a —- Ernest Thomp- 
son-Seton ...... 6 bbe wevenens ome e 








14 feet long, 36 inches 
wide. Air chamber each 
end. Can 
not leak. 
Can not 
sink. 

Practically 
indestructible. No 
caulking. Weighs 85 Ibs, 


W. H. MULLINS, 





A SPORTSMAN’S BOAT. MULLINS’ «set There” STEEL DUCK BOAT 







Write for booklet 


222 Depot Street, Salem, Ohio 


Price, with seat, oars, pad- 
dle and slat bottom, com- 


plete 
and 


crated. 


$20.00 














— 
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WAZ BUNS, 


———_ 
THE '\“—G 
On PULL A, iT 


“OMPAETE HUNTERS 
cPORTSMENS MANUALS 


‘ikene 
zr ACRS 200m T, 
<= 











EACH BOOK “COMPLETE SEN 
gee Bue ERS MANUAL | on Ne LoS 


‘ . ae «HOW TO CAMP OUT 4” 
200 11 TRATION FOR EITHER BOOK 


OR 0c COIN FOR 





THe THREE BOOKS 


408 PAGES 


‘Fairly Bristles’’ 


with facts and inforn 





tion fror cover to cover 


“GLITTERS” i eh \‘\ 


WITH PICTURES ‘ Laie -~ 





THOUSANDS ->°:OF 
| Wat On Mya 6 00. ee 
| Oe Ge iis be Oe 
WRINKLES 
PE Me ONES 356 PAGES — 200 ILLUSTRATIONS 
YOU OUGHT » ‘BUZZACOTT~ 


TOKNOW-« 4 I G it 
m/l 
Don't be like the man 


riding bacKwards on a street car, never sees anythin; 


until HE’S PAST IT. “SEND FOR ONE NOW.” 











FIRST EDITION OF 100,000 COPIES NEARLY EXHAUSTED 
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OTH y-V ane), 
PURE RYE 


10 YEARS OLD 


iF YOU HAVE ANY, DOUBT 
ASK ANY KENTUCKIAN 
FROM OISTILLERS 
STRAIGHT 
TO PURCHASER 
IT GOES STRAIGHT FROM DISTILLER 
TO PURCHASER. NEVER SOLD FOR LESS 
THAN $ 15°° PER CASE. QUALITY NEVER 
EXCELLED AND RARELY EQUALED AT ANY 
PRICE. TO INTRODUCE QUICKLY WHERE 
UNKNOWN,WE MAKE THIS GREAT 


SPECIAL OFFER: 


4 FULL QUARTS - - $ 3.50, express 
6 FULL QUARTS- - $5.00, CHARGES 
12 FULL QUARTS- - $10,00,"4'° 8Y US. 


The old-fashioned kind, from the heart of the 
Blue Grass Region of Kentucky,madeike it 
was 100 years ago, when quality was the 
thing, resulting in a fully matured, rich 
flavored distillation, in its original purity, 


PNQOUR ORIGINAL & 
BEAUTIFUL BOTTLES 
WITH WIRE NETTING 
TO PROTECT 
AGAINST IMITATION 


and forming an ideal stimulant at all times. | 


QUR BROAD GUARANTEE: 


WHEN RECEIVED, OPEN AND TEST, 
IF NOT PERFECTLY SATISFACTORY, 


' RETURN TO US,AND WE WILL CHEER: 


FULLY REFUND MONEY. 


Reference. fayette National Bank, Lexington, Ky. 
Address, and make a! dratts efc.payableto . | 


R.S.STRADER & SON, 


DISTILLERS, LEXINGTON, KY. 


ORDERS FOR Ariz.Cal..Col.,|daho, Mont. Nev..N. Mex.Ore. Utah, Wash. | 


orWyo.must be on the basis of 24 QTS roe $ 20% by Freicut Prepain 








Buy A SEAMLESS LINENOID FOR $25.00 AND 
Paddle Your Own Canoe, 
* Grane Bros., Cance Builders, Westfield, Mase. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 





To Owners of Gasoline genes, 


The Auto-Sparker 


does away entirely with all starting and 
running batteries. their annoyance 
and expense. No belt—no switch—no 
batteries. Can be attached to any en- 
gine now using batteries. Fully zuat- 
anteed; write for descriptive catalog. 


Motsin Device fg. Co. 
76 Main Street, Pendleton, Ind, 














. 








Canoes, Boats, Yacht Tenders 
Built of Cedar, canvas covered. Light, easily 
handled and in every way satisfa y. We 
offer a great variety of models. Our Illus- 
trated catalogue is FREE. Send for it at 


once. OLD TOWN CANOE 00., 28 Middic St., OLD TOWN, MAINE 








MORRIS CANVAS CANOES 
Unequalled in Strength. Beautiful in Finish 


i 


Send for Ciroular of Special Indian Model. 














B. N. MORRIS, Veazie, Me. 














SSSSSSSS SESS POSE 


The Only 
Naphtha Launch 


An amateur’s pleasure yacht. 
. A motor that runs. 
Simple, reliable, always ready. 


Steam Yachts. Marine Machinery. 


Send 10 cent stamp for catalogue. 


GAS ENGINE & POWER CO. and 
CHAS. L. SEABURY COMPANY { ©onselidated 


10 Dock St., Morris Heights, New York City 
PVOVOHS HO eSEER GO He 











PALMER 


Launches and Motors 


Gasoline 
motors for 
working 
and pleas- 
ure boats, 
:% toast p. 
Launches ~ 
in stock. 
Send for 


Catalog. PALMER BROS,,_ .«- 





Cos Cob, Conn. 


o—-—% 
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TRAPPERS KNOW 


THAT THE FAMOUS 





(S. NEWHOUSE, Trapper and Inventor) 


NEWHOUSE 
STEEL TRAPS 





MADE BY THE 


ONEIDA COMMUNITY 





FOR FIFTY YEARS 


Are the standard for santy. Eleven sizes for catching 
every fur-bearing animal, 

Send twenty-five cents for “The byes owl s Guide,” tell- 
ing about the habits of wild animals and how to trap them. 


Illustrated Catalogue sent free. Mention Field & Stream 


ONEIDA COMMUNITY, tro. 
Kenwood, Madison Co. N. Y- 








“Nothing so rare as resting on air” 


Pneumatic Mattresses 


for Camp, Yacht or Home. 
SPRUCE BOUGHS 

may make a fine bed. But the genuine 
Sportsman prefers a Pneumatic Mattress 
because he knows he can do three times 
the tramping the day following a night’s 
good sleep. 

Send $2 for one of our Sportsman’s Air 
Cushions. Can be used in. many ways on 
your trips or at home. 


Pneumatic Mattress and Cushion Co. 
3 South Street, New York City, 


Ever been 
there Friend? 


If so you know 
that you 
can’t 
get through 
without an axe. 


Marble’s 


Safety 
Pocket 
Axe 


is the way out 
of. difficulties. 


Large enough to fell a tree, build a camp 
or quartera deer. Small enough to go in 
the pocket. Send for Catalogue c 

SOLD BY DEALERS OR DIRECT FROM THE 
MARBLE SAFETY AXE CO., 
GLADSTONE, MICH. 














Our Sporting 
Goods Store 


Is one of the largest and most 
complete in the world. Ev- 
erything for every kind of 
Sportsman. 


THE BiG STORE 


SIEGELF;SOPERG 


NEW YORK 
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Outing Free 


HOW TO GET IT 





A year’s subscription to Outing is given free with 
every order of a complete set of twenty volumes of 


The American Sportsman’s Library, 


or a year’s subscription is given free with every 
order of the first ten volumes of The American 
Sportsman’s Library. This Library is the great- 
est collection of outdoor books ever written. 
Its contributors are men who are great not only 
as sportsmen, but as writers. They present 
the great truths of outdoor life in a way that 
will fire the blood of every real lover of 
nature, 















WRITERS 


THEeovoreE ROOSEVELT 

Dean SaGe 

Epwyn Sanpys 
Cuarves F. Ho_per 

T. S. Van Dyxe 


F.&s 
Nov, 
Outing 
Pub. Co. 
2395th Ave. 
New York 
Please send me 


at once a complete de- 
scription of The Ameri- 


Cc, 
L. 
L. 


H. TownsEnpD 

C. SANFORD 

B. BisHor 

Wa. C. Harris 
James A. HENSHALL 


ARTISTS 


A. B. Frost Cart RunGius 
Louts AGassiz FuERTES 
Cc Butt 








can Sportsman’s Library. Martin Justice 

C, F. W. Migvatz 
Name 

Cut this coupon out 
Address 








and mail it to-day 








DU PONT 


SMOKELESS 


At Michigan State 
League Shoot, Max 
Heusler won the State 
Expert Trophy, 24 
out of 25, and them25 
straight. W. Carson 
won State Amateur 


Championship 


DU PONT 


SMOKELESS 











U. S. HEADQUARTERS FOR 


Snow Shoes. 
Moccasins 
Toboggans 
Skis 


and all Winter Sport Goods. 
Retail. 


Wholesale and 
Send for catalogue. 

THE WM. R. BURKHARD CO. 
St. Paul, Minn. 


Goops HousE IN THE 


319 Robert St., 

THE OLpest SporTING 

‘NorTHWEST! ESTABLISHED IN 1855. 
Wild rice for sale. 
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SPORTSMAN’ $ 
FAVORITE 





Shooting Jacket $3. 








UARANTEED all wool, seam- 
less, elastic, close fitting, but not 
binding, comfortable and con- 

venient. Designed especially for duck 
shooters, trap shooters, etc., but suit- 
able for all outdoor purposes. Must 
be seen to be appreciated. Made only 
in two colors—dead grass and Oxford 
Gray. 

Send us your address for one of our Gun Catalogs 


THE B. H. KIFFE CO., 523 Broadway, N. Y. 














Hazard 
Powder 














No. 20. Size 82 in. high, 37 in. wide, 16% 
in. deep. Golden oak or imitation mahog 


and C.W. PHELLIS any, polished. Price, $33. 
won the general 
average at Michigan For 


State League Tour- 


nament. 316 out Christmas 


of 325 targets Just send stamp for catalog, then 
order early. 


West End Furniture Co. 

















WILLIAMSPORT, PA. 
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We are Sole Agents in the U. S. for All Genuine 
Mauser 


Rities and automatic Pistols. Dealers seliimg Rifles without the firm name 
Waffenfabrik Mauser, Oberndorf a/n as Mauser goods are selling under false 
pretences, 





Francotte Guns 


The most modern, lightest and strongest guns imported. Price from $80 to 
$450 net. 





Knockabout Guns 


in 12, 16 and 20 gauges all weights, all lengths of barrels and shape of stocks. 
Uniform net price $60. The best gun for the money ever offered. 


Hensoldt Field Glasses 


The most modern, strongest, lightest, most powerful Binoculars made. They 
give the best and most perfect illuminations and largest field of view. The best 
and most expensive cost from $45 to $135. 








Writa for Catalogue of our Specialties 


Von Lengerke & Detmold 


318 Broadway, New York 











CMMCHOl, 











bie 






Madison gare (garden 


New York City, 


February 19 to ffarch 3, 1904 





For further information, floor 


plans, etc., address. : 


. . , “fF ege 
_Jpontsmens [xpibition (0. 
HE REMINGTON No.6 TAKE DOWN RIFLE ; 
will bring down a squirrel from the tallest tree. N2F Broadway, New York City. 
Easily packed, safe and accurate—in fact an 
ideal boy’s gun. ** Remington Guns stand the Racket.” 
NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOG 
The Remington Arms Company 
‘-ILION, NEW YORK 


Agency, 313 Broadway Depot, 86-88 First Street 
New York City, N. Y. SAN FRANCISCO 
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Camping Out 


Camping may be pleasant, or disagreeable, or dangerous. The 
equipment has much to do with it. Expense may be large and results un- 
satisfactory, or small with good results. The “know-how”’—what to take, 





what to leave—is of most importance in providing for the comfort, pleasure 
and safety of an outing expedition, be it to explore untraveled mountains 


or to find the north pole, or just to spend a month in the woods. 


Our business is to know how. Our success leads us to believe that 
we have learned our business. 

We manufacture and sell everything for outfitting camping parties. 
Let us send our catalogue, or better still, call on us, if you contemplate 
“smelling burning wood before an open tent in the shadow of the woods.” 
Ask for Catalogue “S.” 


ABERCROMBIE & FITCH 


314-316 Broadway, New York 
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AME RI . AN G U N G O. Something ee to all 





If you do not Lowest 
find them at your priced 
dealers, write to American 
us for catalogue. — 





CUT OF NO. 2650 


At last we are making high grade guns in this country at prices within the reach of all. 
Best values on the American Market. Made in 12 gauge only. 28, 30 or 32 inch barrels. 


No. 2641 Armory Steel, Blued Finish.$14.00 
No. 2650 Genuine Laminated Steel... 15.00 THE H. & D. FOLSOM ARIS CO. 
No. 2660 Genuine Damascus Steel.... 18.00 Manufacturers, 314 Broadway, New York 


SP ORTSME Beoutifol Trophies 


Learn Taxidermy by Mail 


Adorn your home and office with the prizes of the chase. INCREASE YOUR 
INCOME. Add tenfold to the pleasures of field sports. Make your gun a 
. ———_—x«s- source of profit. 

We teach the mounting of Birds, Animals, Heads, Tanning Skins and Furs, and collecting 
Insects and Eggs, successfully by correspondence. Standard methods (no so-called “rapid sys- 
tems,” or “embalming”), skilled faculty, reasonable tuition, satisfaction guaranteed. Endorsed 
by all leading Taxidermists and standard sporting magazines. ‘Now is the ideal season to 
study Taxidermy. Interesting catalog FREE. It’s yours for the asking. Write today. 

Yours for true sportsmanship, 


THE NORTHWESTERN SCHOOL OF TAXIDERMY (INC.), 463-473 BEE BUILDING, OMAHA, NEB. 


The original,and only school of Taxidermy in the World 
GUN and TACKLE 


ORIENTAL se CABINETS. 2 2 
GUNPOWDER ||| presumes sc: 


Is not excelled by any other make. : Cabinet, 
Price $10.00. 


This is a good 
cabinet for a little 
money. It is 8 
in. deep, 28 in. 
wide, 64 in. high. 
Oak front. An- 
tique finish. In- 

















F FALCON DUCKING : side is lined. 
Lock on door. 
- Shot” “Oriental Smok ee Brass trimmings. 
=“ Worksrn Sporting” . tal eless 4 ° 
“Wild Fowl” is now generally considered No. 3—This is a more pretentious and better finished 
me = the best Smokeless Powder iece of furniture than No. 5, Antique Finished Oak, 76 in. 
z Falcon Ducking that has ever been offered : h, 3c in. wide, 17 in. deep. Rack for 12 guns, $20.00 
o. 1—Similar to No. 3. Rack for 6 guns, $15.00. 


‘Are popular brands every where. . r : A Py 
eotipeinnen Angler’s Cabinet, Oak, 60 in. high, 18 in wide, 7 in. deep. 


Use Oriental Powder and insist on hosing your shells A long-felt want, $10.00. 





2 loaded with it ; both Black and : Well crated for shipment and sent on receipt of price. 
ORIENTAL POWDER MILLS, cincinnati, Obie Address JOHN P. SvaEEARD CORPORATION, 
: ers 0! 








nnn Sina nen enneneegs “ FIELD AND STREAM.” New York City. 
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“KNICKERBOCKER™ 


TRADE MARK BY E. W. BURT & CO 


WATERPROOF HUNTING BOOT 


Manufactured by. 


E. W. BURT & CO. 


Incorporated 













Lynn, 
A Mass. 


A—Sole Leather Box Toe. B—Oil Cloth 
Seam Lining. C—Rawhide Waterproof 
Sole. D—Best Oak Sole. 


KNICKERBOCKER 
HUNTING BOOTS 


will be shipped to any address in the 
United States, Canada, Alaska, Mexi- 
co, Australia or Switzerland, upon 
receipt of price. Send Money Order, 
Express Order, Postal Order or Reg- 
istered Letter made payable to 


10i nch 
Boot 


$7.00 


17 inch 
Boot 


$9.00 


Mail Order Dept. 


EF. W. Burt & Co., Inc. 


Lynn, Mass. 


(MENTION FIELD AND STREAM) 





BROAD TOE LOW FLAT HEEL 
The Knickerbocker Hunting Boot is 
made for Sportsmen, Hunters, , 
Guides, Contractors, Prospectors, 
Miners and Engineers. They are 
built for HARD WEAR. 


Ghe KNICKERBOCKER Hes © World-Wide Reputation 
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START RIGHT on your shooting trip 
with a supply of 


ETERS 


FACTORY 
LOADED 
SHELLS 


LOADED WITH 






Smokeless, S. mi-Smokeless 
or Black Powder #*% & 
FOR 
GAME OR TRAP 
SHOOTING “ 

ww x 


They are Successful 
Everywhere A A 








Have Made and hold the 


Peters Cartridges words Records 


Won Indoor Rifle Championship of the United States 
1898, 1899, 1900, 1901, 1902 and 1903. 
At The Sea Girt Meeting, 1903 won First Place 
in Rifle, Revolver and Pistol Matches. 
Superior for Game Shooting. 
Successful Sportsmen Use Peters Ammunition 
Progressive Dealers Sell It Books for Sportsmen Free 


THE PETERS CARTRIDGE CO., 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


Eastern Department: 98 CHAMBERS STREET, NEW YORK. 


T. H. KELLER, MANAGER. 
Hibbard, Spencer, Bartlett & Co., Chicago, Ill. Charles G, Grubb, 507 Wood St., Pittsburg, Pa. 
F. B. Chamberlain Co., 7-9 No. 2nd St., St. Louis, Mo, Pacific Hardware & Steel Co., San Francisco, Cal. 




















od 
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LEFEVE RA. 


twins GRAND .AMERICAN HANDICAP 

at Kansas City, April 14 to 17, 

Send for gF 1903. Largest Target Tourna- 
1903 ment ever held. -~ *® & 


Illustrated 
Catalogue 









LEFEVER ARMS CO. - » ~ SYRACUSE, N. Y 


“Rabe? PARKER GUN 


Has no Equal $ Made on Honor 


Hes stood the test of 
over 35 years Is noted for its simplicity of construc- 
tion, beauty of proportion, excellence 
of workmanship, faultless 
balance and HARD SHOOTING 
QUALITIES. 


Experience and ability have placed the Parker 
Gun in an enviable and well deserved position as 
THE BEST GUN in the world. Made by the oldest shotgun manu- 
facturers in America. Over 109,000 of these guns in use. 


Send for Catalogue 


New ye eeoom §=PARKER BROS., Meriden, Conn. 


No. 32 Warren Stre >t 





16 and 20 gauges as light 
as 5% pounds. 12 gauge as 
light as 5% pounds. Eject- 
ors Automatic 
or Non- Auto- 
matic at will of 
operator. All 
wearing parts 
thoroughly com- 
pensated. We 
give more op- 
tions than any 
other Manufacturer. Strong and simple in construction, beautiful in 
proportions. 

Our Perfect Gun Cleaner by mail, 45 cents. 


D. M. LEFEVER, SONS & CO., Not connected with Lefever Arms Co. Syracuse, N. Y, 







THE NEW LEFEVER 
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NERVOUSNESS Sores Pereetion try hens 
cured tyWinchester’s Specific Pill 


it contains no Mercury, Iron, Cantharides, or any injurious Ingredient whatever 
This Pill 3 purely vegetable, has been tested and prescribed ~ J physicians, and has proven to be the 
best, safest and most effective treatment known to medical science for restoring Vitality, no matter 
how originally caused. Our remedies are the best of their kind, and contain only the best _ purest 
ingredients that money can buy and science produce: therefore we cannot offer free sample 


Price ONE DOLLAR per box Hf) HUMBUG OR TREATMENT SCHEME 


AL Dear Sirs: I have used a bottle of your of a map ape of Manganese for liver and kidney complaint in my own person and re- 
OPINIONS ceived much benefit, so I will enclose five dollars and will ask you to send me as much as you can by express for that amount, 
until we can get it through the regular channels. I am confident it is just what I have been in search of for many years. Iam aie on your 
si Hp of Lime and Soda, and am pleased with the preparation. Yours sincerely Dr. T. J. V St. 
now of no remedy in the whole Materia Medica equal to your Specific Pill for Nervous Debility —ADOLPH BEHRE, M. D., 4 ~ 
of Organic Chemistry and Physiology, New York. 


Send for free Treatise securely Sealed Winchester & Co., Chemists, J614 Beekman Bidg., New York 
FOR WEAK LUNCS USE WINCHESTER’S HYPOPHOSPHITES (Est. 1858 ) 








ove aneattre Cut Their Hands 


BUY A 


YANKEE CORK PULLER 


An up and down motion of the handle draws the tightest cork and 
automatically discharges it. Noeffort. Notrouble. No broken bits 
i of cork left in the bottle. Neverslips. Lastsa lifetime. Fastens to 
sideboard, door-jam, or other upright surface, Cannot get lost. Buy one 
now. 

Ask the hardware dealer, or sent direct on receipt of price. Booklet 
Sor the asking. 








NICKEL PLATED, - - - $1.25 
SLYER * - - 3.50 
aa After 30 days’ trial money refunded if not pleased. 
THE GILCHRIST CO., - 110 Lafayette St., NEWARK, N. » 





TWO LEADERS 


ANASTIGMATS 


Series III. Working at F : 6.8, 





GOERZ DOUBLE 











SINGLE BARREL 
SHOT GUN 


“The high grade single gun.” 

Simplest ‘‘take down”’ gun made. Top snap; center 
hammer, rebounding lock. 12, 16 and 20 gauges; auto- 
matic and non-ejector styles. 

Your dealer can supply or we will sell to you direct. 
Illustrated Catalog tells about our complete line-Free. 


HARRINGTON & RICHARDSON ARMS CO. 
Dept. B- Worcester, Mass. 
Makers of H. & R. Revolvers. 














THE IDEAL UNIVERSAL RAPID LENS 


For Portraits, Groups, Instantaneous Photo- 
graphy, Landscapes, Architecture and 
Enlargements. 

The back lens, the focus of which is about 
double that of the entire objective, may 
be used as a landscape-lens. 


Series IB, Type B. Working at F:4.5. F:5.5. 


Extra Rapid, Apochromatic 


This type of lens is a Special Objective for 
Fastest Instantaneous Exposures (Focal Plane 
Shutters); Portraits in Rooms and Studios, 
Projection, Three-color Process, Telephoto- 
graphy; also Landscape and Architectural 
Views, and for all purposes not requiring a 
very wide angle of view. 

A complete catalogue of all Goerz manu- 
factures will be sent free on application: 


C. P. GOERZ OPTICAL WORKS 
Room 66, 52 Union Square East, - - New York 


ery 45-46 Rheinstrasse; London, 4-5 Holborn Circus 
; Paris, 22 Rue de l’Entrepot 
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| . ‘ HAMILTON 2: rire 


The best companion fora day in the woods. Both youths and 
maidens, men and women find it an ideal weapon. Light and 
strong. Shoots long and short 22 caliber cartridges and has 

x 4 ! automatic shell ejector. For small game or target $200 
P practice ithas no equal, Price........ 
Les Our No. 15 Model, with 4 inch shorter barrel, is ‘practic ally the 
same weapon reduced to boy’ssize. Price $1.50. Ask your dealer 
tos how you Hamilton Rifles, If be cannot, write us for illustrated 
folder—FREE. Ge HAMILTON RIFLE Co., 
“ . g Box 66, Plymouth, Mich. 


TCASSPIST CRETE TUS cs Ney, GANAS, ‘< 













The Acme of Simplicity. 














PIERCE MOTORETTE 











| a0. N. PIERCE CO., Bate EY Pierce Cycles and Arrow Motor Cars, ‘cn appitcation | 
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TO THOROUGHLY ENJOY 
YOUR VACATION 








TAKE A 


Century Camera 


NS 


to- and secure a series of pictures at Mountain, Lake or Siesta, that, as 
nd mementos of your outing, will prove a source of of the grea’ ors 
for years afterward, 
Our new catalogue describes all styles of cameras, at all Botm 
ut the dainty “* Petite Century ” to the elaborate Century Grand all of of 
one quality, “ Century Quality.” Ask your dealer for the Century 
ay Catalogue or write, 


CENTURY CAMERA CO., Rochester, N. Y. 


~eorrrerererererererrrvrvrvrvvrveee. 
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. 
IC ; 
— The BLICKENSDERFER TYPEWRITER 
ne Model No. 7. The price is low, but the quality is high. 
on eo Ry | ont Our Guarantez—The Blickensderfer will do all 
ral m_ “* ' classes of heavy or light work in a better and 
a > neater manner; has more and better features than 
any machine on the market. For manifolding and 
al mimeographing it has no equal. 
All machines fully guaranteed. One week’s trial 
. granted. For catalogue, terms, etc,, address, 
ud - 
~us BLICKENSDERFER MFG. CO., 148 La Salle St., 
CHICAGO 
Two Models: No. 5, $35.00. No. 7, $50.00. Executive Office and Factory, STAMFORD, CONN. 
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IT’S A GUARANTEE OF QUALITY 
2,000,000 Sold in Twelve 
EVERY REEL WARRANTED. 


Over 800 Styles and Sizes, 
Velel aa: MAILED FREE 
CATALOG 
NE ONLY VA 
STANDARD METAL GOODS 
(@) (eo) ele) ~ t 
MANYFACTUR 
Bird and Animal Cages; 
Cage Specialties,Fishing Reels, 
Artificial! Baits, Spoons, Etc. 


CHAIN 





Brass, Bronze, Steel and Iron, 
WIRE PICTURE CORD 
198-Page Tackie Catalogue on Receipt of 25 Cents. 


THE ANDREW B. HENDRYX CO, New Haven CONN 

















A New Reel 


TRADE MARK 


“The work of a Steel [BRISTOL] Fly Rod 
that has seen ten (10) years active service—see 
books 9th May, 1892. [signed] H. H. Frazer. 


“St. Johns, Newfoundland, June, 1902.” 


THE ABOVE TEXT WAS WRITTEN ON 
THE REVERSE OF THE PHOTOGRAPH 
FROM WHICH OUR ILLUSTRATION WAS 
REPRODUCED. Perhaps YOU would Like 


me" “Bristol” 


Send for our FREE CATALOGUE, which describes 
our various styles, and make a selection. Address 


THE HORTON MANOF. CO., 
= No. 63 Horton Street, Bristol, Conn. S 




















TAKE-DOWN OR-TAKE-APART 
FULL BALL-BEARING 


Spins 60 seconds. Nothing like it. Take- 
down simple. Best yet. No screwing. 
Push a little button. Adjustable bear- 
ings. Adjustable gear. Standard click. 
Standard drag. Gears German Silver 
and Steel. Extra spool thrown™ in. 
Wrench and reel bag gratis: Turned 
finish. 60 and 80 yards. $6: 


ANY DEALER 


AMERICA CO., ROCKFORD, ILL., U. S. A. 
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Those who wear woolen underwear 
are very apt to catch cold: that is one 
of the peculiarities of wool. 

Those who wear the Dr. Deimel Un- 
derclothing are free from colds; that is 
one of the peculiarities of the Deimel. 

Take your choice. 

Booklet, telling all about it, with 
MAIN samples of linen-mesh, mailed free. 
THE DEIMEL LINEN-MESH CO. 


[ Reina, (Originators of Linen-Mesh) 
nt GTI 3 Dept. HB. 65 —491 Broadway, New York 
MRS WINS] ( WS SOU | | LING S) RI Pp SAN FRANCISCb, CAL,, . , 111 Montgomery St, 


Soe WASHINGTON, D,C., . . . . + 1313 F. Street 
OVE iH } IF LY Yt AS SO] ) BrRooKtyn, N.Y., . i” aa 510 Fulton St, 

MONTREAL, CAN., . . , 2202 St, Catherine St. 
li MITLIONSOF MOTHER HE NEW WORT) AND OLD Lonpon, W. C., ENG,, . 83 Strand (Cecil Hotel). 


‘We Want Agents 


for the 


OLIVER 


Typewriter 


—the standard visible writer— 


> in cities and towns where we are not at present rep- 
) resented, Anagency for this progressive and up-to- 





7 
» 
q 
q 


5 









i — 
MENNEN'S 


Toilet Powder 


DELICHTFUL AFTER SATHING, 
TA LUXURY AFTER SHAVING. 
Peautifies and Preserves 





q date typewriter carries with ita dignified and profitable an 
) position for high class men. Weaid our agents to SEMMEIS (ue Toninal) stants 
) achieve success and extend their field as their develop- worthivas substitutes, but there is 


¢ ment warrants. We seek to make it worth while for 
) good men to remain with us permanently. 
) Previous experience neither essential nor objection- 
) able. The Oliver agency can be carried on in connec- 
) tion with other business in some localities. , 
Ifyou arethe kind of man we are coosing, we will 
enter into details by 
correspondence on re- 
ceipt of your inquiry. 


The Oliver 
Typewriter Co., 
143 Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Ill., U.S. A. 
FOREIGN OFFICE 
75 Queea Victoria Street, 
London, Eagiand. 
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|. Indispensable Books at Low Prices 


FAMOUS ILLUSTRATIONS 

All of the frontispieces are full-page illustras 
tions colored by hand in aquarelie. These are 
such illustrations as usually appear only in the * 
highest priced and most luxurious books— 
books that sell for from ten dollars a volume up- 
ward. to twenty-five and even thirty-five or forty. 

Otherwise the illustration of the sets israther 
elaborate and consists (with the exception of a 
few text engravings in the Thackeray) entirely 
of full-page insert etch- “- 
ings, photogravures, c 
photo-engravings and 
wood - engravings by 
such’ artists as Cruik- 
shank, Pailthorpe, Bau- 
douin, Taylor, Price, 


MECHANICAL PERFECTIONS 
=~ books are pe octavo (8 . 5 orem 
paper is a pure white wove stock, specia 
manufactured fer these editions. It is made 
very light, to save as much as possible in the 
weight of the books, but is opaque to prevent 
the type “showing through.”’ The printing 
has been carefully done on slow-s presses 
to secure a propér distribution of ink and pre- 
vent off-setting. The folding has been care- 
fully done in order to 
obtain accurate folding 

registry. 

e Irving, Thack 
eray, Balzacand Dumas 
are bound in dark red, 
and the Carlyle, Eliot 











ELIOT CARLYLE 
DUMAS THACKERAY 


Freer; Harper, Sand- IRVING HUGO and Hugo are bound in 

ham, Laplante, Wilde, dark blue half morocco, 
- Flameng, Rochegrosse, BALZAC with crash buckram 

Schell, Johnson, Mer- sides and gold tops. 














rill and Dielman. 


Dumas 


id 


Our Guarantee, 
The Small Price and Why 


The members of our Book Club run into the thousands. 
Every year we save them money in printing, illustrating 
and yaw on account of the large number of volumes 
we have published at one time. The plates, illustrations 
and “getting ready” to print fifty sets of books cost as 
much as if you printed a thousand sets. We can always 
determine beforehand, within a few sets, just how many 
our Club members want, and print and bind accordingly, 
saving them thereby from % to 4. 

Now, we have just saved our Club members a consider- 
able amount on this years’ book purchases. Wehave afew 
sets left—only a very few of some—easy payments, if you 
prefer. You have ten days’ time to look them over care- 
fully—you’ll find them better than you think and will be 
satisfied. 


SEND IN YOUR ORDER TO-DAY 
John Wanamaker 


cuT HERE 


Cee e ee eee reese eee eee eee O EEE EE EEE OEE EHO EEEESEEEES OSES EEE EE EEE EEE S OSES SESE EE HOES HEE EEE EOE EEE ES HO EEE OEES 





Balzac 


= MS aS we SCALE OF PAYMENTS 


Thackeray, 10 256 22.50 | On orders for more than one set amounting to less than $60—$3 a month 
Balzac, 18 gI 40.50 | On orders amounting to more than $60and less than $80—$4 a month 
Hugo, 10 49 22.50 | On orders amoynting to more than $8o and less than $100—$5 a month 
Carlyle, 10 71 22.50 | On orders amounting to more than $100 and less than $125—$6 a month 
Irving, 10 89 22.50 | On orders amounting to more than $125 and less than $150-$7 a month 
Dumas, 15 99 33-75 On orders amounting to $150—$8 a month. 


JOHN WANAMAKER, New York or Philadelphia ("© 5: Nov.) 


Please send me Standard Library sets not crossed off in list above, total number of 
III. “acs egivasesonatbandocsimalion total’ price 


Eliot, 8 53 $18.00 On any single set $2 eo a month 








If I do not return the same to you within ten days of their receipt by me, I will pay you or your order 
ers oc Re Be eee a month till their purchase is completed. Title in books is not to pass to me till 
entirely paid for. 


NAME 








ADDRESS 























Pelee 
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—” SHREDDED WHEAT * 


e e e 24 completely nourish the en- 
ISCUIt ANG LEISCUIT ti: ter 208 bran and are 
the only naturally short, 
porous foods made from wheat without theuseof fats, yeast or chemicals of anykind. 
SHREDDED WHOLE WHEAT BISCUIT is staple in every well-provisioned 
larder and is the reliance of the thoughtful housekeeper because it 
can be combined with fruits, preserves and vegetables, in making over 
250 varieties of all-course dishes. It stands conspicuously alone asa 

cereal for morning, noon and night. 

TRISCUIT, the appetizing wafer is so baked by electricity that all 
the rich, nutty flavor of the Whole Wheat is retained. There are 
many original ways of serving it in addition to its standard uses as 

bread, toast and as a successor to crackers. It makes delicious 

cheese toast and sandwiches, and when dipped in icing is trans- 
formed into healthful sugar wafer. 
Place Biscuit and Triscuit in warm oven to renew crispness. 
‘IT have been an invalid for three years; have tried the differ- 
ent breakfast foods, but find that Shredded Whole Wheat is the 
only food that I do not tire of and the only one which when used 
constantly agrees with me.” Etnet M. Seconp, Ripley,N.Y. 


Shredded Whole Wheat Biscult and Triscuit 
are sold by all grocers. 
The Natural Food Company 
«Makers of Shredded Whole Wheat Products Niagara Falls, New York 


a 


IN CAMP 


Experience teaches that the success of a 
vacation in the woods depends fully as 
much upon a careful choice of food and 
drink as upon congenial companions, 


Dewar’s Scotch 
Whisky 


“Spectal”’ and “‘ Wibite Label” 


has helped to kindle good fellowship round 
many a well-remembered camp-fire. Be 
sure to include it in your supplies this year. 


THIS CAMPING PICTURE 


“IN CAMP” (copyright, 1903, by Frederick 
Glassup) is an original drawinx by Ray Brown. 
It is printed in four colors on heavy plate paper, 
9x 12, without advertisement of any kind. Sent} 
to any address on receipt of ro cents in silver. 
Suitable for framing in club-house or home. 
Next month, a yachting picture by the famous 
marine artist, Carlton T, Chapman. 


FREDERICK GLASSVUP 
Sole Agent for Fohn Dewar & Sons, Lid. 


126 Bleecker Street, New York 
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BOYS! 


Do You Want to Join the 


Field and Stream 
Boy's 
Business 


Club 


If so, read-the article on 


PAGE 596 


And have your parents read it also 











Here is a chance for you to earn 
money in a business-like way, and 
as a reward for ee enterprise and 
good work in promoting the cause of clean sportsmanship, game and forest protection, by 
introducing FIELD AND STREAM into new tomes, we offer you valuable presents 
in addition to the cash commissions you will earn. 


MEMBERSHIP APPLICATION. 


I desire to become a member of the Field and Stream Boy’s Business Club. Until further 


notice you may send me each month............... copies of the current issue of Field and Stream, 
which copies I agree to sell for t5 cents each, and as my commission retain 4 cents out of the proceeds 
ot each copy sold. 

I will also try to get as many new subscribers for Field and Stream as I can at the regular 
published rate of $1.50 per year, and as my commission retain 25 cents out of the proceeds of each 
yearly subscription I secure. 

1 am privileged to offer one free choice of the six pictures which you advertise with each yearly 
subscription, and if the colored pair of ‘‘ Hit and Miss”’ pictures are desired instead, I am to charge 
50 cents extra, 














eg A NE IS LOS ORO STATE 
NOTE :—Particulars of our picture offers will be found in this and previous issues. 


SPECIAL NOVEMBER AWARDS IN ADDITION TO CASH COMMISSIONS 


1 To each boy who during November sells ten copies and secures five subscriptions and has 
ly sent in his report aad proceeds, we will send prepaid a copy of Trapper Jim 
lwyn Sandys. This is the latest and best book for boys. If preferred we will 

substitute a pair of Skates, Moccasins, Pocket Knife, Foot Ball or Watch to value of $3.50. 
2 To each boy who during November sells twenty copies and secures ten subscriptions and 
has properly sent in his report aad proceeds, we will send aid a copy each of Trapper 
Jim aad Call of the Wild, Jack London’s new book (The Story of a ), or if 
ferred we will substitute a pair of Skates, Moccasins, Snow Shoes, 22-calibre Rifle, Sweater, 

oot Ball, or any other article approved by us to the value of $3.00. 


Christmas To the boy that sends in the most business between now and December 

* 20th. we will, ia addition to the cash commissions and monthly awards 
he has already earned, make him a grand Christmas Present of a $25.00 Gun, Boat, Bicycle, 
or Watch, or any other article w we approve of, to the value of $25.00, 


conn daress all Boy's Business Department, FIELD AND STREAM, 35 W. 2ist Street, N. Y. 



































For 
Eating 
Only. 


IRRESISTIBLY DELICIOUS. 


Made from the finest fresh Swiss Milk, con- 
taining all its cream, blended with the 

urest cocoa. A rich, smooth eating choco- 
ate of surpassing flavor, a wholesome food, 
sustaining and invigorating. Easy to digest. 
Does not create thirst. 


PETER’S 


THE ORICINAL 
“ONE DROP WORKS WONDERS” MILK-CHOCOLATE. 


THE PERFECT SEASONING FOR It gives eating Chocolate a new meaning. 
Soups, Salads, Oysters, Clams, Fish, Lob- Refuse imitations—insist upon Peter’s. 
sters, Chops, Roasts, Sauces, Gravies, etc. FREE SAMPLE of Peter’s Chocolate, with 
It imparts a delicious flavor, gives a keen eppe- illustrated booklet, ‘‘The Ascension of Mont 
tite and stimulates the digestion. Blanc,’’ sent upon request. 
Ask your eale o A cENNY’ : 
a. ia LAMONT, CORLISS & CO., Sole Agents, 


* McILHENNY’S TABASCO, New Iberia, La. — _ 78 Hudson Street, New York. _. 











ANNOUNCEMENT 


On January 1, Mr. Emerson Hovucu, of Curicaco, author of 
“THE Mississippi BusBie,” “THe Story oF THE Cowsoy,” etc., 
and known for twenty years over the signature of “E. HoucH” as 
the most competent and thoroughly experienced writer on Field 
Sports in the country, takes over an interest in and assumes edi- 
torial charge of Fietp AND STREAM. 

Mr. Hovucu’s record and reputation as a writer and a sports- 
man render it entirely unnecessary for us to explain further or 
express at length our great satisfaction in this departure. 

This and other arrangements now in progress enable us to 
promise for the coming year a better magazine than we have ever 
produced, and which we confidently assert will be the best of its 
kind in the country. 














in December (Xmas) Number 











E CRUISE OF THE “MULLEIN LEAF’—BY B, W. MITCHELL. 





























pow oe FIREARMS cor 
since 1864, and is guar- 


anteed for quality, accu- 


@ o Line of 
Try our goods 


racy and reliability, don’t take our word for the all-around good features of the ‘‘ STEVENS.” 
and you will surely be added to the vast number of sportsmen the world over who use the ‘‘ STEVENS”’ 





and no other. We manufacture a large and varied line of 


RFLES, from $3 to $150 PISTOLS, from $2.50 to $50 SHOTGUNS, from $7.50 to $30 


Ask your dealer and refuse all ** just as good "’ articles. If you cannot obtain our goods 
kindly let us know and we will ship direct, express prepaid, upon receipt of price. 
SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOG. It is a book of ready reference for sportsmen, mailed free upon request. 
We have recently issued a very ingenious puzzle, which will be sent to any address upon receipt of two 2-cent stamps. 
Kindly address ** Puzzle Dept.” 
J. STEVENS ARMS @ TOOL COMPANY 


P. ©. Box 5. Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
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IF YOU HAVE A BOY READ ARTICLE ON PAGE 566. 
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